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Three Phyfico-T, heological | 
DISCOURSES, 


CONCERNING 


I. The Primitive CHAOS, and Cre- 
ation of the World. 

II. The General DELUGE, its 
Cauſes and Effects. 

III. The Diſſolution of the WOR LD, 
and Future Conflagration. 


Wherein are largely diſcuſſed, 
The Production and-Uſe of Mountains; the 


Sea Fiſhes Bones and Shells found in the Earth; 
the Effects of particular Floods, and Inundations 
of the Sea; the Eruptions of Vulcano; the 
Nature and Cauſes of Earthquakes. 


Original of Fountains, of Formed Stones, and 


Alſo an Hiſtorical Account of thoſe Two late 


Wich PRRAcTICAL INFERENCES. 


Illustrated with COPPER PLATES. 
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5 rb THE 5 
Mot Reverend FATHER i in : GOD, 


JOHN, 


Lord Archbi hop of Can 
terbury, Primate of all 


England, and Metropoli: 
Tan. 225 7 
M* Y Li OR D, 

I T was #0 Intereſt 
or Expectation. of 
xx mine, that induced 
— meto Dedicate this 
Mar to Tour Grace. I 


am not ſo well conceited of 
A 2 my 


— 


iv DEDICATION. 
my own Performances, as to | 
think it merits to be mſcri- 
bed to ſo Great a Name, 
much leſs. that I ſhould Ob- 
lige Jour Lordſhip, or indeed 
a far meaner Perfon, by ſuch 
Inſcription. My principal 
 Motroe was, that it would 
give me Opportunity of Con. 
gratulating with the Sober 
Part of this Nation, Tour 
[nr gl to the rip as 
epiſcopal Dignity; and of 
N His Majeſty's 
Wiſdom in making Choice 


of ſo fit a Perſon to fill that 
Uſe ee 4 Qua- 
Iificatious requiſite for fo high 
a Calling; ſo able and gil. 
ful a Pilot to govern the 
WO Church 


| DEDICATION. v 
Church, and ſo prudent and 
faithful a Counſellor to ſerve 
Himſelf. But I will not en- 
large in juſt Praiſes, left I 
ſhould incurr the unjuſt} Cen- 
ſure or Suſpicion of Flatte. 
ry. Give me leave only to 
add, what I may without In- 

jury of Truth, and I think 
without Violation of Mode- 
fty, that Tour Grace's Ele- 
ction hath the concurrent Ap- 
probation and Applauſe of 
all good Men that know Jou, 
or have had a true Character 


ERR. SO: OY 


f Tou; which may ſerve to 
= | frengthen Tour Handi in the 
h Management and Adminiſtra- 
[- tion of ſo difficult a Province, 
5 tha Tou need no ſuch Support 


93 as 


v 


anchned to do. 


DEDICATION. | 
as being ſufficiently involved | 
and armed by Your Vertues, © 


and protected by the Almigh- |} - 
15 Power and Providence. 


Thoſe that are Good and | 
Wiſe are pleaſed and ſatiſ 
Ned when Great Men are 
preferred to Great Places, 
and think it Pity that Per- 
fons of large and publick Ipi- 
rits ſhould be confined to nar- 
row Spheres of Action, and 


want Field to exerciſe and 


employ thoſe rich Talents and 
Abilities wherewith they are 
endowed, in doing all the Good 


they are thereby qualified and 
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DEDICATION. 
My LoRp, 


Jam ſenſible that the Pre- 
ſent J make Jou, is neither 


for Bulk nor Worth ſuitable 
7 to Tour Perſon and Great- 


neſs; Tet I hope Tou will 
favourably accept it, being 
the beſt I have to offer: 
And my Boldneſs may pre- 
tend ſome Excuſe from an- 
cient Acquaintance, and from 
my Forwardneſs to embrace 
this Opportunity of profeſſing 
my Name among thoſe that 
Honour Jou, and of publiſh+ 
ing myſelf, 

My Loxo, © 

Your Grace's moſt devoted Servant, 

and humble Orator, 


JOHN RAT. 
A4 THE 
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Shewing what Alterations were made 
in the Second Edition. 


= Aving altered the Method of 
this Treatiſe, and made con- 
ſiderable Additions to it, it 
may juſtly be expected that 
I ſhould give ſome Account 


thereof to the Reader. In the Preface to 


the former Edition, I acquainted him, that 
I had taken notice of five Matters of an- 
cient Tradition. 1. That the World was 
formed out of a Chaos, by the Divine Wil- 
dom and Power. 2. That there was an 
univerſal Flood of Waters, in which all 
Mankind periſhed , excepting ſome few, 
which were ſaved in an Ark or Ship. 
3+ That the World ſhall one day be de- 
ftroyed by Fire, 4. That there is a Hea- 

ven 


3 


The Preface. | 
ven and à Hell, an Elyſium and a Tartarus; 
the one to reward good Men, and the other 
to puniſh wicked; and both eternal. 5. That 
bloody Sacrifices were to be offered for the | 
Expiation of Sin. And that of four of them, 
I had occaſion to treat in this Book of 
two, that is to ſay, of the Diſſolution of the 
World by Fire, and the Eternal State that 

was to ſucceed (in reference to Man) ei- 
ther in Heaven or Hell, more directly: Of 

the other two, viz. The Primitive Chaos 

and Creation, and the General Deluge, oc- 

caſionally and by way of Digreſſion, at the 

Requeſt of ſome Friends. But now this Trea- 

tiſe coming to a ſecond Impreſſion, I thought 

it more convenient to make theſe ſeveral 
Diſcourſes upon theſe Particulars, ſubſtan- a 

tial Parts of my Work, and to diſpoſe them < 

according to the Priority and Poſteriority of { 

I 


their Subjects, in Order of Time, beginning 
wich the Primitive Chao. 

CoxcbR N theſe Traditions, it may 
be enquired” what the Original of them 
was; Whether they were of Divine Reveld- 


{ 

( 

i 
tion or Humane Invention 2 In anſwer t 
whereto, , Tall L _ Ltd 3 f Be n 
As to the Second, That there was once d 
a General Deluge, whereby this whole ſubC-· 1 
laundry: World was drown'd, and all Ani- | 4 
mals, both Man and Beaſt, deftroyed, ex- 
_  cepting only ſuch as were preſerved = L 
oY kü; 


The Preface. 


felt by Noah, and his Sons, there can be no 
Doubt of the Original of that. 

Txt Firſt, concerning the Chaos and 
Creation of the World, if it 'were not an- 


cienter than the Scripture, it is likely it had 


its Original from the firſt Chapter of Gene- 
ſis, and the Chaos from the ſecond Verſe; 
And the Earth was without Form, and Void, 
and Darkneſs was upon the Face of the Deep. 


But if it were more ancient, it muſt Rill, in 
all likelihood, be Divinely revealed, be- 


cauſe Man being created laſt, and brought 


into a World already filled and furniſhed : 


And Gop being an Omnipotent, and alſo 


a Free Agent, who could as well have cre- 
ated the World in a Moment, or all together, 
as ſucceſſively, it was impoſſible for Man 
by Reaſon to determine, which Way He 


made choice of. 


Tu Third, concerning the future DiC- 


ſolution and Deſtruction of the World by a 
General Conflagration, there being nothing 
in Nature that can demonſtrate the Neceſſi- 
ty of it: And a ſecond Inundation and Sub- 
merſion by Water, being in the Courſe of 


Nature a hundred times more probable, as 


I have ſhewn in the enſuing Diſcourſes. 


And, therefore, we ſee Go p Almighty, to 


ſecure Man againſt the Apprehenſion and 


Dread of a ſecond Deluge, made a Cove- 


nant 


— 


Ark; it being Matter of Fact, and ſeen and 
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"The Preface. 
nant with him; to give him a viſible Sign 
in Confirmation of it, never to deſtroy the 
World ſo again. And the Ancients, who 
relate this Tradition, delivering it as an 
Oracle er Decree of Fate, Ovid Meta- 
morph. 1. Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur 


-affore tempus, &c. was likewiſe probable of ; 


Divine Revelation. | + 
TAE Fourth, That there ſhall be a fu- 
ture State, wherein Men ſhall be puniſhed 
or rewarded accordingly as they have done 
ill or well in this Life, and that State Eter- 
nal: Tho' the Firſt Part may be demonſtra- 
ted from the Juſtice and Goodneſs of Gov, 
becauſe there being an unequal Diſtribution 
of Good and Evil in this Lite, there muſt be 
a Time to ſet things ſtreight in another 
World; yet being ſo difficult to Humane 
Reaſon, to reconcile the Eternity of Puniſh- 


ments with the Juſtice and Goodneſs of 


God, this Second Part of the Tradition had 
need be well back'd by Divine Authority, 
to make it credible and current among 

As for the Laſt, tho' I meddle not with 
it in this Treatiſe, yet I will take Leave 
to ſay ſo much concerning it, That, I think, 
thoſe who held Sacrificing to have been'a 
politive Command of Gop, and to have 
had its Original from Divine” Inſticution, 
have the better Reaſon on their fide, For 

Ny pes : , that 


— 


| 
Fo 
ti 


The Preface, 


that it is no eternal and indiſpenſable Law of 


Nature, is clear, in that our Saviour abo- 


liſhed it. And many of the ancient Fathers: 


look upon Sacrificing as ſo unreaſonable a 


Service, that therefore they thought Go 
commanded it not to the Primitive Pa» 
triarchs; and though He did command it to 
the Fewws, yet He did it only in Condeſcen- 
ſion to their Weakneſs, becauſe they had. 
been uſed to ſuch Services, and alſo the Na- 
tions round about them, to reſtrain them 
from Idolatry, and Sacrificing to ſtrange 
Gods. Origen. Homil. 17. in Numer. Deus: 
ficut per alium Prophetam dicit, non manducat 
carnes taurorum, nec ſanguinem hircorum po. 
tat. Et etiam, ut alibi ſcriptum eſt, Ouia non 
mandavi tibi de Sacrificits vel victimis in die 
qua deduxi te de terra Agypti. Sed Moyles 
MK ad duritiem cordis edrum, pro conſuetu- 
mend =p qua imbuti ſuerant in Apypio, 
mandavit eis, ut qui abſtinere ſe non poſſent 
ab immolando, Deo ſaltem & non Demoniis 
immolarent. Other Quotations to this pur- 
poſe may be ſeen in Dr. Outram De Sacri- 
fictis, Indeed, it ſeems abſurd to think or 
believe, that Gap ſhould take any Pleaſure 
in the Slaughter of innocent Beaſts, or to the 
Fume and Nidor of burnt Fleſh or Fat. 
Nor. doth the Reaſon theſe Fathers alledge, 
of the Inſtitution of Sacrifiees, or Enjoining 
them to the Jes, ſatisfy, whatever Tp 
5 tnere 


— -<- 
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The Preface. 


there may be in it: For it is clear, that the 
main End and Deſign of 'Gov in inſtituting 


of them, was for Types and Adumbra- 
tions of the great Sacrifice of CHRISHH to be 


offered upon the Croſs for the Expiation of 


Sin: And, conſequently, it is probable, that 
thoſe alſo that were offered by the Ancient 
Patriarchs before the Law, had their Origi- 


nal from ſome Divine Command or Revela- 
tion, and the like Reaſon of their Inſtitution, 


* 


in reference to CHRIST. 


Bor to leave that, I have in this Edition 


removed one Subject of Apology, and ad- 


ded another; ſo that there ſtill remain as 


many things to b& excuſed or pleaded for. 
They are, bY 


<Firs*, Writing ſo much; for which | 


ſome perchance may cenſure me. I am not 
ignorant, that Men as they are mutable, ſo 
they love Change, and affect Variety of Au- 
thors as well as Books. Satiety even of the 
beſt things is apt to creep upon us. He 
that writes much, let him write never ſo 
well, ſhall experience, that his laſt Books, 


though nothing inferior to his firſt, will not 


find equal Acceptance. But for mine own 

art, tho' in general I may be thought to 
fat written too much, yet it is but little 
that I have written relating to Divinity. It 
were a good Rule to be obſerved both by 
Writer and Reader, Not how much, but AY 


The Preface... 


| & evell, He that cannot write well, had bet⸗ 
ter ſpare his Pains, and not write at all. 
Neither is he to be thought to write well, 
who though he hath ſome good things thin 
ſet and diſperſed, yet encumbers and accloys 
the Reader with a. deal of uſeleſs and im- 


pertinent Stuff. On the contrary, he that 
writes well, cannot write too much. For, 
as Plim the 1 laigh well, Ut alia 
bonæ res, ita bonus 

major: As other good Things, ſo a good 


ook ; the bigger it is, the better is it: Which 


holds as well of the Number as Magnitude 
„ : 

SECONDLY, Bein | 
and. tumbling out of Books; wherein, I con- 
feſs, I cannot wholly acquit myſelf of Blame. 


* 
4 


I know well, that the longer a Book lies by 
me, the perfecter it becomes. Something 
occurrs every Day in Reading or Thinking, 
either to add, or to correct and alter for the 
better. But ſhould I deferr the Edition till 
the Work were abſolutely perfect, I might 
wait all my Life-time, and leave it to be 


minding me of the Approach of Death; and 
poſthumous Pieces generally proving infe- 
rior to thoſe put gut by the Authors in 
their Life-time, I need no other Excuſe for 
my Haſte in publiſhing what I write, Vet I 
ſhall farther add, in Extenuation of the Fault, 


= 


- 


iber eo melior eſt quiſque, 


XV 
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The. Preface. 
if it be one, that however haſty and precipi- 
tate I am in writing, my Books are but ſmall; 


ſo that if they be worthleſs, the Purchaſe is 
not great, nor the Expence of Time, waſted 


in the Peruſal of them,” very conſiderable. 
Yet, is not the Worth of a Book always an- 
ſwerable ta its Bulk. But on the contrary, 
Me GSN is uſually eſteemed 1 T6 
tech ang" for, d & 28 Nhe To £0, 6 K 
EV. Ta EU 'TO EY 3 

THIRDLY; The laſt thing for which 1 
had need to apologize, is the Rendring the 
former Edition of this Treatiſe worthleſs, by 
making large Additions to this latter: In 
Excuſe whereof I have no more to ſay, than I 
have already written in an Adroertiſement to 
the Reader, premiſed to my Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the. Miſdom F Go; to which, 
therefore, I referr thoſe who- delire Satisfa⸗ 
Qion i in this: Particular: "41920 
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TAHIRD EDIrTrTOoN. 
N 5 IE ST the Additions made to 


ning of 1704 : And in April, 1704, 

8 Wi e to his Bookſellers, 

who had been very importunate for them, 

and haſty for a Third Edition ; the for- 

mer Impreſſion being ſold off, and the 
1 - 
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viii T0 the Reader: 


much called for, as they ſay in their Let- 
ters. But amongſt other Hindrances, that) 
which chieſly retarded the intended Impreſ-| 
' fron of the Book, was an ill State of Health 
befalling the principal Bogkſeller, which ne- 
cel ſitated him to retire often into the Coun-| 
try from his Buſineſs, which was ſucceeded 
by his Death, and ſome time after by the 
Death of the other Partner alſo. By which 
means the Affairs of the Bookſellers, who 
Had the Right of the Copy, being in ſome 
Confuſion, this Third Edition could not 
be attended unto till of late, when th! 
Right of this and other of Mr. Ray's 2 
"tes came into another s Hande. 
As for the Reaſons inducing our excel 
ent Author to make Additions to this, ani 
other of his quſtly admired Pieces, he ha 
© (beſides the, elan, af the Bookſellers 
- the earneſt Requeſts of ſome of his moſt ji 
? ' dicious and beſt Friends. And con ſiderin 
that bis Additions tended to the greats 
Perfection of his Books, there is no grei 
* Reaſon for the Purchaſers of the form: 
. Editions to complain of Injury, 71 
* 8 & RY & 5 a 3 $45 whe 


Io the Reader. 

where the Purchaſe was but ſmall. © But 
for a farther Anſwer, I ſhall referr the 
Reader (as our Author in his Preface doth) 


to the Advertiſement in his Wiſdom of 


GOD. And that I might do what lies 
in me to obviate Complaints, and be ſer- 
wiceable, as far as I could, to the Purcha- 
ſer s Profit, I have noted the Additions 
made to this Third Impreſſion, that they 
that bought the former Edition may tran- 
| Fe them, if they think it wagth their 
while. * N 


WIILLIAu Dernam, 


X1X 


ADDITIONS | 


IN THE 


_ Third Impreſſs on. 


% 
AG. 10. Hein In this manner, to inadtrate 
it. 

Pag. 1 2. From When I ſay, to Mountain that 

Way, P. 13 

74 41. As for the Wells, to improbable. 
Pag. 58. But notwithſtanding, co inſiſt upon 

it, p. 59. 

Ig. 59. I think I have, t I am leſs inclinable. 

Pg. 62. The firſt in, to in the ith Chap. 

Pag. 65. Conſonant to the preceding Words of 
Alydenus. 5 . 

75 67. Plin ait of the City of Joppa, that it 

was bull dense the Flood. : 5 P b 

Pag.70. To this may be replied, to the light- 
eſt, p. 71. 

Pag. 73. Natural; and that no ordinary, to Hea- 
vens were opened. 

Pag. 74. Aſter no inconſt derable thing, ſever 
Lines of rhe former Edition are left out. f 


91 vi” +» \ 
di IA > 4 | Ibid. 
3 1d. 


d. 


Additions, &C. 

_ Ibid. From Cloud, who knows? the following Part 
of the Paragraph ts left out, and in its room i; ſet, That 
the Ocean, to Scriptures, p. 75. 1 
Pag. 79. Madidis Notus alis. Ovid Metam. 

Pag. 84. But to put, to p. 101, 102. 

Pag. 89. Dr. Hook's, to believe there are not. 
Fag. 114. That Rains, to the Bottom of he Page. 
Pag. 115. The Fruitfuleſs, to of Nile: 

 Q. Whether this Paragraph be not miſplaced? _. 

Pag. 116. But becaule (as I ſaid before) to touch 

the Ground. After which, three Paragraphs y 

left 


p- 117, 118, 119, 120. of the former Edition, are 


out. 


Pag. 118. I ſhall leave the Reader to compare the 
Alteration made, from This Hypotheſis, to higheſt 
Mountains, with p. 122. of the former Edition, If 

any Object. MY 
bid. (as credibly Authors, to thoſe of Mexico) 
119. | — q 
7 Pag. 1 20. But becauſe, to former Account. 
Pag. 126. Dr. Woodwarg, to Deluge. 
far Mr. 


Pag. 129. Another the like Bed, 10 ſo 
Brewer, P. 132. 1. | : ; 1 
Pag. 138. This Argument is, to living Shark, 


N 13. 1b 


Pag. 140. as Signor Agoſtino, to from them both. 
Pag. 143. Two farther Arguments, to out of 
N .9 Scilla, P- 145. TR - 4. 3112 
. Pag. 146. and 13 days, to the Bottom of the Page. 
Pag. 149. This to me, I confeſs, is at preſent 
unaccauntable. 


Pag. 155. Upon farther Conſideration, to Spe- 
cies under it. e 

Pag. 165. To this may be anſwered, ro Iſlands 
of Scotland, p. 157. * | 
Pag. 165. Dr. Woodward, to Bed or Stratum, 


16 * 
Þ. 167. $2 Pag; 


Xxxi 


— 9 0 


XX11 


Addition, &C. 


Pag. 172. This Conjecture, to thence might. 

Pag-174. According to my Hope, to with their 
be a p. 204. 

Pag. 208. To which may be added, ro Work- 

ing of the Sea, p. 209. 

Fag. 211. Notwithſtanding theſe, to ſelves be- 
holding 1 It, p. 212, 

Pag. 215. Moreover, to thereabout. 

Peg. 218. Notwithſtanding all theſe, to the End 
of the Page 226. _ 
60. K. 228. Here I might take, to I have digreſ- 
ed, b. 241. 

Pat. 276. For, 1. It could, to a Flame. 

Pag. 291. In this Conjecture, to diſcourſed at 
large, 5. 294 
Pg. 443. Now that it is unjuſt, to enforce Obe- 
dience to his Laws, p. 446. 
And in the ſame Place, in the former Edition, 

p. 395- from How can it be juſt, ro the End of the 
8 is leſt out. 


Pag. 450. Inſtead of Puniſhing an Offender, it 


1 having an Offender punifhed by the Magiſtrate, 


or by Gop 

tid. He bath not permitted, to] will repay. 

© Tbid. After Veracity ? compare the ' Alterations, 
viz. what 1s left out in the former, and added in this 
Edition, from Veracity, to digreſſed, p. 452. 

Pag. 452. 1 ſhall add farther, to groundeſlyima- 
gine, p. 453- Compare alſo the Variation from the 


1 Edition. 


Pag. 453. After go on in Sin, ſee what i, fl 
out AM my 16 in the farmer Edition, p. 402, 403. 
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Dis couxsE I. 


Of the primitive G HA OS, and Creation 
of the WORLD. 


(7 HA P. I. Teftimonies of the n Heat hen Writers, 


Heſiod, Ovid, Ariſtophanes, Lucan, Euripides, 
concerning the Chaos, and what they meant by it, pag. 2, 


 tinents nere probably at firſt raiſed up by ſubterraneons 
2 4 


Fires, 


_— 


The Contents. 
Fires, proved by the Authority of Lydiate and Strabo, 
5 15, 16, 17. Of ſubterraneou: Caverns paſſing under 
the Bottoms of the Sea, p. 19, 20, 21, &c. A Communi- 
cation between Etna, Stromboli, Ge. p. 22, &c. Diſ- 
courſe concerning the Equality of the Sea and Land, both i 
as to the Extent of each, aud the Height of one, to the | 
Depth of the other, taken from the Shoars, p. 25, 26, 27s 
1, 32, 33. That the Motion of the Waters levels the 
otro of the Sea, p. 28, 29, 30. A Diſcourſe 6: | 
_ the Uſe. of the Mountains, p. 34, 35, 36, 37, &c. The 
Way of digging Wells in the Lower Auſtria, Cc. p. 39, 
40, 41. The Sum of what hath been ſaid of the Diviſion 
and Diſpoſition of the Water and Earth, p. 43, 44- 

Chap. IV. Of the Creation of Animals : Some Queſtions 
concerning them reſolved, p. 45. That God Almighty did C 
at firſt create either the Seeds of all Animate Bodies, and 
diſperſed them all the Earth over : Or elſe, the firſt Sett 
of — s themſelves, in _ full State and Perfection, 

giving each Species 4 Power by Generation to propagate 
their Like, _— 46, Whether God at firſt created a — 
Number of = Species, or only two, a Male and 4 Fe- 
male, p. 46, 47. Whether all individual Animals which 
already bave been, and hereafter ſhall be, were at Fo 4 

. atlually created by God, or only the fir ſt Setts of each Spe- 

. cies, the reſt proceed ing from them by way of Generation, 

-* and Pring anew produced, p. 48, 49, Cc. Objettions . a- 
777 the Firſt Part anſwered. 1. That it ſeems impoſſi- 

Ve, that the Ovaries of the firſt Animals ſhould attually 
include the innumerable Myriads of thoſe that may pro- 
ceed from them in ſo many Generations as have been, and 
- ſhall be to the End of the World. This ſhewn not 20 be jo 

90h: wor uo the Multitude of Parts, into which Mat- 

| ter may be, and is divided, in many Experiments, p. 50, 
| 51, 52, 53, 54. 2. If all the Ar e 

ready formed, do pre-exiſt in the Egg, how can the 
Imagination of the Mother change the Shape, and that 

Jo notoriouſly ſometimes, as to produce 4 Calf s Head 
er Dog's Face, or the like monſtrous Members? Severa 


Anſwer to this Objettion offered, p. 55, 56, 57, Sc. 
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1 Dis couxsE II. 


th of che General DE L UG E, in the Days of 
= Noah; its Cauſes and Effects. Pag. 61. 


75 | C HAP. I. Teſtimonies of Ancient Heathen Writers, © 
2 and ſome ancient Coins or Medals, verifying the Kri- 
9, pture- Hiſtory of the Deluge, p. 62, 63, 64, 65. That 
jon | the ancient Poets and /Mythologiſts, by Deucalion ander- 
flood Noah, and by Deucalion's Hood the General De- 


ons I Tuge proved, p. 65, 66, 67, 68. Y 
did Chap. IL, Of the Loſes of the General Deluge, p. 69. 
and 1. A miraculous Tranſmutation of Air into Water re- 


Sect FF - jetted, p. 69, 70, 71, 72. That Noah's Flood was not 
ion, Topical, p. 72, 73. 2, and 3. The Emotion of the En- 
gate ter of the Earth, or a violent Depreſſion of the Surface of 
reat the Ocean, the moſt probable partial Cauſes of the De- 
Fe- luge e But the immediate Canſes ſigned by the Scripture, 
vich il | are the Breaking up of the Fountains of the Great 
firſt Deep, and the Opening of the Windows of Hea- 
pe- ven, p. 73. That thoſe Cauſes are ſufficient to-produce 4 
ion, Deluge, granting a Change of the Cemer of the Earth, to 
—_ prevent the Waters running off, p. 73, 74, 75. That all 
i- the Vaponrs ſuſpended in the Air, might contribute much 
ally towards a Flood, ibid. Concerning the Expence of the 
pro- Sealy Vapowr, p. 76, 77, 78, &c. Of the Water's keeping 
and it Level. An Objection concerning an Under-current at 
be jo the Propontis, the Strejghts of Gibraltar, and the Baltick 
Hat- Sound, propoſed and replied to, p. 81, 82, 83, 84. Con- 
Fo, cerning the Breaking ap of the Fountains of the Great 


6 4l- Deep, and hem the Waters might be made to aſcend, 
the p. 84, 75 The inferior Circulation, and perpetual Mo- 
t 


that tion of the Water diſapproved, p86, oe yn — — 7 
lead nent: and Iſlands are fo ti/pe the 

veral over, As te coun 1 br 2p 2 that the Centers 
bs of Motion, Gravity, and Magnitude, concurr in one, p. $6, 


87, 88. | 8 
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An Occaſional Diſcourſe concerning the Original of 
Fountains, p. 89, 90, &c. 10 p. 114. That the Prepon- 
derancy of the Earth, and the Waters lying on an Heap 

in the oppoſite Hemiſphere, cannot be the Canſe of the Ma- 
ters Mew in Springs, proved p. 86, 87, 88, 59. Thet 
Rains and Snow may ſuffice to feed the Springs, and do 
feed the ordinary ones, proved p. 89, 90, 91. That the 
Rain-Water ſinks down, and makes its way into the Earth, || 
more than ten, or twenty, or forty, or even an hundred 
Foot, proved by many Arguments and Experiments, p. 91, | 
92, 93, 94, &c. Dr. Halley's Opinion, that Springs 
and Rivers owe their Original to Vapours condenſed an . 
Hades of the Mountains, and not unto Rain, propounded and 
ee. in great part as to hot Countries, tho Rains even 
© there. not wholly excluded, p. 97, 98, 99, &c. but diſal. 
lowed as to the more temperate and cold ones, yet even there 
the V apours granted to Boe a good Intereſt in their Produ- 
Zion, p.100,101,102, &c. to 116. Obſervations commu- 
nicated by Dr. Tancr. Robinſon, concerning the Original 
- of Fountains, Dropping Trees, 8c. in. confirmation in part 
ef Dy. Halley's Opinion, p. 108, Ic, &c. An Experi- 
ment of mine own, in confirmation of the Hiſtories of 
Dropping, or Fountain Trees, p. 111. {7 
Inferences upon the Suppeſition of the Rivers pouring in- 
to the Sea half an Ocean of Water daily, p. 115, 116, &c. 
» The moſt probable Cauſes of the Deluge, viz. The Emotion 
ef the Center of the Earth, or an extraordinary Depreſſion 
ef the 1 7 of the Sea, p. 117, 118, Ke 
Chap. III. Of the Effects of the Peluge in general, p. 121, 
122. | 
Chap. IV. Of formed Stones, Sea-Shells, and other Marine 
or Marine-like Bodies, found at great Diſtance from the 
Shores, ſuppoſed to have been brought in by the Deluge, 
pi. 123. Mherein is treated at large, concerning the Nature 
and Original of theſe Bodies ; and that great Queſtion, 
_ «Whether they mere originally the real Shells and Bones of 
Fiſhes, or Stones caſt in ſuch Molds ? or, Whether they 
He produttive Productions of Nature, in imitation only of 
| . * ſuch Shells and Bones, not owning their Figure to them? 
largely diſcuſſed, the Arguments on both ſides produced and 
bes R gs weighed, 


5 


on this Subject, p. 175, to 203. Figures of theſe Foſſils, 

205. | 32 THE, | 
far . That there have been great Changes made in the 
ſuperficial Part of the Earth ſince the General Deluge, and 
by what means, p. 206, &c. As for inſtance, the Sub- 
merſion of the great Iſland of Atlantis, ibid. The Break- 
ing off Sicily from Italy, Ceylon from India, Sumatra 
from Malacca, ibid. of Britain from France, proved ont 
of Verſtegan, p. 207. of Barbary from Spain, of Aſia 
from Thrace, p. 209, 210. The Raiſing up new Iſlands, 
p. 211, 212. The Atterration of the Skirts of the Sea 3 
Inſtances whereof ate, 1. The Dutch Netherlands, pro- 
ved out of Verſtegan, by. ſufficient Arguments, to ph 
been anciently covered by the Sea. 2. The preat Level of 
the Fens running —— Holland in Lincolnſhire, the 
Iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, and Marſhland in Nor- 
olk. 3. The Craux in Provence in Erance. 4. The 


whole Land of Egypt. 5. Probably all China; with ma- 


ny others, briefly mentioned, p. 212 to 218, Dy. Wood- 
ward's contrary e p. 218 to 227. 

The Submerſion of the Land by the Irruptions and Inun- 
dations of the Sea, Several Inſtantes thereof, p. 227, 228. 
Of Fofil-Trees, to 241. Da 

Chanzes by the Encroachments of the Sea underminin 
the Shoars, and waſhing them anay ; and again, letting the 
Earth ſo waſhed away, to ſettle nat far from the Shoars, and 
fo raiſe up Iſlands, p. 241, cc. 

Changes by the Depreſſun and Sinking of the Maoniitains, 


| the Earth being waſhed down by Shots of Rain, Rivers, 


and ſubterraneons Matera. he ſo great and confiderable 
8 to _—; in — — the Submerſjon of the whole 
and, unleſs ſome Stop be put, p. 244; 245. 

2 5 L Ay chick . Inſtances 
aut of Strabo, Pliny, aud others, are produced, p. 246, &c. 
A particular Narrative and Account of the uh terrible 
Earthquake in Jamaica, with Remarks and Obſervations 
Natural and Moral upon it, p. 251, Kc. 10 258. An occa- 
ſional Diſcourſe concerning 1 ature, Cauſes, and Dij- 
A 


— - 
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weighed, p. 123, 124, &c. 10 204. Mr. Lhudy's Letter 


XXVIiii The Contents. 
l Account ** the late remar able and A 9-7] Earth- 
quake which 12 here with us in England, and inf 
—— Parts ef Europe, «pon Sept. 8. 1692. p. 272, &c. 
to 281. Of Vulcanos, p. 282. 


Of extraordinary Floods cauſed by long- continuin; 
* or violent Storms and Shots of Rain, p. 283 1 


557 boifleroms and violent Winds and Hurricanes, wha 
Intereſt they have in the Changes wrought in the Earth, 
p. 287, 288, 289. 

That the Earth doth not proceed ſo jaf towards à gene. 
7 Inmdation and Submerfron by Water, as the Force and 
Agency of all theſe Canſes ſeem to require, p. 291. The 
Earthquakes in Sicily and Naples, p. 291, 292, 293 


n 
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| of the Future Diſſolution of the World, and 
| © the General 9 3 


T HE 1 being 4 Dito. concerning Drs 


play, 
The Beef on of the Words [2 Pet. iii. * 6 
5 Dofrine contained i ” them, with the Heads of the — ‚ 
lowing Diſcomſe, viz. I. Teftimonies concerning the 1 
8 1. Of the Holy Scriptures: 2. Of ancient 
ian VWriters, 3. Of Heathen . Wit and ON 
II. Seven Que by * the Diſſolution e. the 


[Mil pr | 
1725 Teſt —.— — Hine cancer be Diſſo- 

0 N of the World. And Dr. Thad r Yeh 1 

: Tarte the muſt of them 10 the Deſfructian of the City 

of Jeruſalem, and the 70 of the Jewiſh Ver 

io olity conſidere 2 pleaded for, p. 303 to 85 | 

11 
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hap. III. Teſtimonies of the Ancient Fathers and Doc lor: 
ef the Church, concerning the Diſſolution of the World, 
p. 320 10 335. "I EO 

hap. IV. The Teſtimonies of ſome Heathen Philoſophers, 
and. other Writers, concerning the Diſſolution ; the Epi- 
cureans, p. 326. the Stoicks, p. 327, &c. who held cer- 
tain Periods of Inundations and wy, rations. p. 328, &c. 
That this Opinion of a Future ofa was of far 
greater Antiquity than that Seft, proved, 57557 r 
hap. V. The firſt Queſtion concerning the World's Diſſol u- 
tion ; Whether there be any thing in Nature that may pro- 


xXxix 


ot bably cauſe or argue a Future Diſſolution'? Four probable 
: Ti Means propounded and diſcuſſed, NSS 

"8 Sec. 1. The firſt is the Probability of the Waters naturally 
2933 turning 40 overflow and cover the Earth, ibid. 


be old 2 from the World's Diſſolution, talen 
om its daily ( onſeneſcency and Decay, rejected, p. 339. 

The Neceſſuy of ſuch a Prevailing of the Waters daily 

on the dry Land, till at laſt it proceed to @ total 'Submer= 

n of it, in the Courſe of Nature, at things now fland, ; 
leſs ſome Stop be put, proved, from the continual ſtreight- 5 

ing of the Sea, and lowering the Mountains and high 
rounds by Rains, Floods and Rivers waſhing away, and 
wrrying down the Earth, and from the Seas encroaching 
08 105 Shores, P. 344 10 356. | . 

The Reaſon why there are no Rains nor Springs in 
 {Wovpt, p. 349- ** KALE 

Pro-W A large Quotation out of Joſephus Blancanus, de- 
ponſtrating ſome of the former Matters, p. 356 to 


6 BN 91 \ 2 4 
e fol- 85 the ſinking of ancient Buildings, p. 368. 
Dil. Sect. 2. The ſecond” probable Means or Cauſe of the 
Ari-Morld's Deftruttion in a Natural way, viz. the Extinction 
Sages, the Sun, p. 373, OY + e rh +9 
he Sec; 3. The third poſſible Cauſe of the World's 'Deftru- - 
| inn, the Eruption of the Central Fire, p. 375: — 

to 


Di- Ie Bein of ſuch a Fire is no way repugnant ei 

nr 

y 414 ff, P- 378, CC. SLÞ of. kn "3a 
þ N L 
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* Chap. IX. The f. Ouefion debated, Ar what Pee 
Time ſhall the World be diſſolved * and particularly, Wh 


. ation, the Earth's Dryneſs and Inflammability in th 
p. 381, Kc. 
tor doth not dim , p. 38 t. That tho there were ſuc 
42 Drying and Parching of the Earth in the Torrid Zon 


it would not probably inferr a Conflagration, p. 38 2, 383 
That there hath not yet been, nor in the ordinary Courſe 


the Univerſe from Diſſolution, De 
Chap. VI. Containing an Anſwer to the ſecond Queſtin 


- Extraordinary Means? and what t 


extend? Whether to the e/Etherial Heavens , and 


only? p. 403. 
Chap. Xl. The ſeventh and laſt Queſtion, Whether ſhall 


2 by the Teftimonies of Scripture and Antiquity, and d 


anſwer 


The Contents. 
SeQ. 4. The fourth poſſible Cauſe of the World's Diſſ 


Torrid Zone, and the concurrent Eruptions of Vulcano' 


That the laclinatibn of the Eeliptick to the Equ 


Nature can be, any ſuch Drying or Parching of the Earl 
in the Torrid Zone, p. 384. The Pyſibility of the Deſi 
cat ion of the Sea by Natural Means, denied, p. 385, & 
The Fixtdneſs and Intranſmutabilty of Principles fm 

alli of any preſe 


Species, or Production of any new, p. 387. | 


Whether ſhall this Diſſolution be Fee by Natural 

ey ſhall be? p. 388. 

Chap. VII. The third Ouefion anſwered , Whether \ſþ 

the Diſſolution be gradual and ſucceſſive, or momentani 
and ſudden? p. 391. phe Ke 

Chap. VIII. The fourth Queſtion reſolved, Whether ſ 

there be any Signs or Fore-runners of the Diſſolution! 
the World > p. 393. | "20 


ther at the End of Six. thouſand Years * p. 37. 
Chap. X. "How: far ſhall this Diſſolution or Conflagrati 


the Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, or to the Meri 


whole World be conſumed and - deſtroyed, or annihilat 
or only refined and purified ? p. 406. 


The Reſtitution and Continuance of the World, pron 


by Reaſon, p. 411, &c. | 
. The Arguments for the Abolition and Annihilati 


Chu 


4, p. 412, &c. 


C 
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Chap. XII. The Inference the Apoſtle mates from the pre- 
cedent Doctrine: Of future Rewards and Paniſhments. 
The Eternity of future Puniſhments proved from the 

Authority of Scripture and Antiquity. How the Eter- 
nity of Puniſhments can conſiſt. with the Fuſtice and 
"Ir gl of God, from p. 416. to the End of the 


ok. 4 in 
The great Uſefulneſs of Shame, fy 429. The Blat- 
ting out of Sins, p. 430, &c. | a 
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Ejuſd. Tomus tertins, qui. eſt Su plementum duorum prz- 


- Fiſhes, Inſects, Plants, Foſſils, Fountains, &c. Publiſhed 
od F. R. S. 


| Seventh Edition. 1717. 


ACartatocve of the Author's Works; 
Jald by WII LIANM and JounInxys. 


H Iſtoria Plantarum, Species hactenw editas aliaſque inſu-} 


per multas noviter inventas & deſcriptas complettens, 
omi duo. F. 1686. 


cedentium ; cum acceſſionibus Cemelli & Towrnefortii, 1704. 
Catalogus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium. 
Oct avo, Cantab. 1660, cum Appendice. | 
Catalogus Plaatgrum Angliz, Cc. 8 vo. 1670, & 1675. 
Faſciculus Stirp. Britann. poſt editum Catal. præd. 1588. 
Catalogus Stirpium in ext. region. Obſervat. 1673. ; 
Method us Plantarum nova cum Tabulis, 1582, 1703. 
Synopfis Methodica Stirp. Britann. in qua cum Notz Gene- 
rum Characteriſticz graduntur, tum Species ſingulæ breviter 822 
de ſcribitur, &c. 1550. 7 | 
Ead. Synop. multis Stirpibus & Obſervationibus curiofi 
paſlim inſertis, cum Muſcorum Methodo & Hiſtoria pleniore 


GC 1696, | „ 0 
Epiſtola ad D Rivinum de Methodo Plantarum in qua Ele- „ 
menta Botanica D. — ah tanguntur, 1696. | 
Diſſertatio de variis Plantarum Methodis, 1555. 
Stirp. Europ. extra Britannias naſcentium Sylloge, 1694. 
Synophs Methodica Avium & Piſcium, 8vs, 1713. 
 "_ Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum & Serpentin 
eneris, 1693 W | a 
Franciſci Willughbeii Hiſtoria Piſcium cum Fig. Recogne 


vit, digeſſit, ſapplevir Fo. Rat, Oxon. FA. 1685. . 
Ejuſd. Ornithologia cum Fig. edente eod. 1676. 
The ſame much enlarged, in Engliſh. 1673. T N 
Obſer vations Tepęraphical, Moral, and Phyſiolqgical, made in a Jou 

 ney"thro* ſeveral Farts of Europe, dv. 1673. 

ColleF:on of unuſual or lacal Engliſh Words, with an Account « 
preparing Engliſh Merdls, &c, 1674, «nd i551. 

Colle: Engliſh «nd other Proverbs, Camb: 1678. 

Methodus Inſectorum : ſeu Inſecta in Meth. Digeſta- 1704, 

Hiſtoria Inſect orum. Lend. 1710. 470, Opus Poſthumum. 

A Perſuaſive to 4 Holy Life, from the Happineſs which attends it but 
is this World and in the Worl4 to come, $vo. 1719. 

Philoſophical Letters between the Late Learned Mr. Ray, and ſever 
of bis Ingenious Correſpondents, Natives and Foreigners, To which t 
added, choſe of Francis Willughby Eſq; The whole con ſiſting of ma 
Diſcoveries and Improvements in the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, Birds 


W. Derham, Cheplain to bis Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wal 


The Wiſdom of Gol manifeſted in he Woks of the Creation, 
Two Parts. To which are added, Anſwers to ſome Objectiuns, 8 
Three Phyfico-Theological Diſcourſes, &c. $vo. 1713, 1721+ 
Dictionariolum Trilingue, ſec. Locos Commun. 1698. 
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"DISCOURSE LI. 


EW SS SES ESEEESSSSSERSETHETTRESSSTESSEE Hs - 


Of the Primitive Cuaos and 
Creation of the World. 


N the Firſt Edition of this 
WY Treatiſe, this Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Primitive Chaos 
and Creation of the World, 
£ and that other concerning the 
Deſtruction thereof by the Waters of the Ge- 
neral Deluge, in the Days of Noah, were 
brought in by way of Digreſſion; becauſe J 
deſigned not at firſt to treat of them, but only 
of the Conflagration or Diſſolution of the World 
by Fire; but was afterwards, when I had 
made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Diſſolu- 
tion, at the Inſtance of ſome Friends, - becauſe 
"gra Of their Relation to my Subject, prevailed 
upon to ſay ſomething of them. But now 
that I am at Liberty ſo to do, I ſhall not 
handle them any more by the by, but _ 
of em 


Of "the Chaos 


them ſubſtantial Parts of my Book, and diſ- 
poſe them, as is moſt natural, according to 
their Priority and Poſteriority in Order of 


Time, beginning with the Chaos and Creation. 
MN N N N . d . . 8. 5772 2 88 7: . 2 K. 5885 85 N. 8 
Cik un, . 


Teſtimonies of the Ancient Heathen Wri- 
ters concerning the Chaos, and what 
. they meant by it. PR 


T was an ancient Tradition a- 
mong the Heathen, that the 
World was created out of a 
Chaos. „ 2 

Fixsr of all the ancient Greek Poet Hefod, 
who may contend for Antiquity with Homer 
himfelf, makes mention of it in his Theo- 
gonia, not far from the Beginning, in theſe 
Words: 394217 ee 
Hxo H pig N Yer 


Firſt. of all there wat a Chaos. And a few 
Verſes after, ſpeaking of the immediate Pro- 
duction or Offspring of the Chaos, he faith, 


E. Xdeoc q "EpsBog 78, encuvl'Te Ng &yevouTor 


From Chaos proceeded-Hell, and Night, [or 
Darkneſs]; which ſeems to have its Founda- 
tion or Occaſion, from the ſecond Verſe of 


and Creation. 
the firſt Chapter of Geneſiy' Aud the;Farth 
was without Form, and void; and Darkneſs was 
upon the Face of the Deep. Of this Teſtimo- 
ny of Heſiod, Lactantius takes notice, and 
cenſures it, in the firſt Book of his Inſtitu- 
tions, cap. 3. Heſiodus non Deo conditore ſus 


dinataque muteriæ con ſuſ congerier. Heſiod 
not taking his Beginning from Gov the Creas 
tor of all. Things, but from the Chaos, whith 
it a rude and inordinate" up of confuſed 
Matter. And ſo Ovid deſcribes it in the Be- 


ginning of his Metamiorphiioy SB 

= bi, 4 20] 70 229 IN IQAREN! N 40 

lem dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſta que moles,'. 
= Wer quicquam niſi pondlut inert, congeſtaque 
0d, | ebdem : 3 NW * 2 4 Monet 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia: ſemina rerum. 
ele One Face had Nature, which they Chaos nan 
An undi g r 4 harren Load. 
Where" jarring, Seeds of things ill join d abode. 


Others of the Ancients have alſo made men- 
tion of the Chaos, as Ariſtophanes in Avibur, 


ith, Xzc i u NE, Efeßcs ⁊c KeARY TpAToY, &c. 
v70 And Lucian in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 


[or Antiquum repetent iterum Chaos omnia, &c. 
1da- "5" Op 8 | 
e off] Of the Formation of all the Parts of the 


the Wor Id out of this Chaot, Ovid, in the place 


— —— — 


B 2 fore 


mens exordium, ſed d Chao, quod eſt rudis inor- 


, 
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fore-quoted, gives us a full and particular | 
Deſcription ; and Euripides before him |} 
brief one, 


OY Od garde u v 7 fv Eo wi, 
Exel & exwpiobyoay dAanAwv, &c. 


The Heaven and Earth were at firſt of one 
Form; but after they were ſeparated, the 
Earth brought forth Trees, Birds, Beaſts, 
Fiſhes, and Mankind. ih W 


Tus like Account alſo the ancient Philo- 
ſopher Anaxagoras gives of the Creation of > 
the World, beginning his Philoſophy thus ; 4 


Hara yonunra' fv ops* era Nec ch aore h 
dien duc · that is, All things (at firſt) were 0 
together, or mingled and confuſed, then 
_— ſupervening diſpoſed them in a beautiful I g. 
U | we 
Tur which 1 chiefly diſlike in this Opi- ©© 
nion of theirs, is, that they make no men- 
tion of the Creation of this Chaos, but ſeem 81 
to look upon it as ſelf-exiſtent and impro- 1: 
duced. . . 


ar 


2 e Se BAD REA Se BE Ag 


Cn A . 


That the Creation of the World aut of 
a Chaos, 1s not repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture. F 


FE HIS Opinion of a Chaos, if ſo- 
ä l berly underſtood, not as ſelf- 
exiſtent and improduced, but in 
|: the firſt place created by Gop, 
and preceding other Beings, 
which were made out of it, is not, ſo far as 1 
can diſcern, 'any way repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture, but on the contrary rather conſo- 
nant and agreeable thereto. For Moſes, in 
the Hiſtory and Deſcription of the Creation, 
in the firſt Chapter of Geneſer, ſaith, not that 
God created all things in an inſtant in their 
full State and Perfection, but that He pro- 
ceeded gradually and in Order, from more 
imperfect to more perfect Beings, firſt be- 
ginning with the Earth, that is, the Terra- 
queous Globe, which was made tohu vabohu, 
without Form, and void, the Waters cover- 
ing the Face of the Land, which were after- 
wards ſeparated from the Land, and gather- 
ed together into one place. Then he cre- 
ated out of the Land and Water, firſt Plants, 
and then Animals, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts, in 
Order, and laſt of all formed the Body of 


9 


Man of the Duſt of the Eartn. 
5 B 3 AND 


6 Of the Chaos g 
Ap whereas there is no particular men- 
tion made of the Creation of Metals, Mine- 
rals, and other Foſſils, they muſt be compre- ti 
hended in the Word Earth, as the Water it- | 
of alſo is in the ſecond Verſe, of this, firſt 
Chapter. > a 
7 ſeems, therefore, tome confonant to the 
Scripture, That God [Almighty did at firſt 
create the Earth or Terraqueous Globe, con- 
taining in itſelf the Principles of all ſimple 
inanimate Bodies, or the minute and natu- 
rally indiviſible Particles of which they were 
compounded, of various but a. determinate 
Number of Figures, and perchance of diffe- 
rent Magnitudes, and theſe yarionfly and i. 1 
confuſedly commixed, as though they had M An 
been care leſly ſhaken and ſhuffled together; ¶ Aa: 
yet not ſo, but that there was Order. obſer- ¶ For 
ved by the moſt: Wiſe Creator in the Diſpoſi- . 
tion of them. And not only ſo, but that the MW Ce 
ſame; Omnipotent Deity did create alſo the 3h; 
Seeds or Seminal Principles of all Animate 5 
Bodies, both Vegetative and Senſitive; and Sor 
diſpers'd them, at leaſt the Vegetative, all Þ and 
19 | over the ſuperficial Part of the Earth and Wa- I this 
4/180: ter. And the Notion of ſuch an Earth as this I uys; 
is, the Primitive Patriarchs of the World B 
1 delivered to their Poſterity, who, by degrees II ſu 
[| annexing ſomething of Fabulous to it, im- that 
| 
| 


poſed upon it the Name of Cao. 
Tux next Work of the Divine Power and ¶ proc 
Wildom, was the Separation of the Water ter 

WW er 


Fl 
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| from the dry Land, and Raiſing up of = 


Mountains, of which I ſhall treat more par- 


ticularly in the next Chapter. 


To which follows the Giving to both Ele- 


ments a Power of hatching, as T may ſo ſay, 


or quickening and bringing to Perfection the 
Seeds they contained; firſt the more imper- 
fet, as Herbs and Trees; then the more 
perfect, Fiſh, Fowl, Four- footed Beaſts, and 
creeping Things or Inſects. Which may be 
the Meaning of thoſe Commands of Gop, 
which were operative and effectüal, com- 
municating to the Earth and Water a Power 
to produce what he commanded them, Gen, 
11; Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, &. 
And v. 20. Let the Waters bring forth abttu- 
dantly the moving Creature that huth Life) an 
Fowl that may fly above the Earth, &c. And 
v. 24. Let the Earth bring forth the Irving 
Creature after bis Kind, Cattle and creeping 
thing, and Beaſt of the Earth aſter his Rind. 
So the Earth was at firſt cloathed with al 


8 Sorts of Herbs and Trees; and both Earth 


and Water furniſhed with Inhabitants. And 
this the Ancients underſtood by their Na 


PT. 1 FY 45 


Bur whether out of prz-exifting Seeds, as 
I ſuppoſe, or not, certain it is that Go p at 
that time did give an extraordinary and mi- 


raculous Power to the Land and Water, of 


producing Vegetables and Animals; and af- 
ter thexe were as many of every kind brought 
Wes 5 4 forth, 


8 


let the Waters under the Heaven le gatherid® 
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forth, as there were Seeds created at firſt ; or 
as many as it ſeemed good to the Divine 
Creator to produce without Seed, there re- 
mained no, farther Ability in thoſe Elements 
to bring forth any more; but all the ſucceed- 
ing owe their Original to Seed; Gop having 
given to every Species a Power to generate or 
Propagate its Like. 


eee en, 


e en 
Of the Separating the Land and Water, 
and Raiſing up the Mountains. 


Urrosixc that Gov Almighty 
did at firſt create the Terreſtrial 
$41 Globe, partly of ſolid and more 

ponderous, partly of fluid and 
lighter Parts; the ſolid and 
ponderous muſt needs naturally ſubſide, the 
fluid and lighter get above. Now, that there 
were ſuch different Parts created, is clear, 
and therefore it is reaſonable to think, that 
the Waters at firſt ſhould ſtand above and co- 
ver the Earth: And that they did ſo, ſeems 
evident to me from the Teſtimony of the 
Scripture,” For, in the Hiſtory of the Cre- 
ation, in the firſt Chapter of Ceneſis, ver. 2. it 
is ſaid, That the Spirit of Gop moved upon the 
Face of the Waters, intimating that the Wa- 
ters were uppermoſt. And Gon ſaid, ver. 9. 


apy 


a 


together 
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vine appear. Whence, I think, it is manifeſt to 


2 re- Many unprejudiced Reader, That before that 
ents Hime the Land was covered with Water: 
ced- ME ſpecially, if we add the Teſtimony of the 


ving 
LE Or 


oly Pſalmiſt, Pſalm civ. ver. 6, and 9. 
which is as it were a Comment upon this 
Place of Geneſis, where, ſpeaking of the 
Earth at the Creation, he ſaith, Thou cover- 
aſt it with the Deep as with a Garment ; the 
aters ſtood above the Mountains .', . . and, 
ver. 9. That they turn not again to cover the 
Earth. And that this Gathering together of 
Waters was not into any ſubterraneous 
Abyſs, ſeems likewiſe clear from the Text: 
Tor it is ſaid, That Go p called this Col- 
lection of Waters Seas, as if it had been on 
purpoſe to prevent ſuch a Miſtaxe. 
WHeTHER this Separation of the Land 
and Water, and Gathering the Waters together 
into one Place, were done by the immediate 
Application and Agency of God's Almighty 
Power, or by the Intervention and Inſtru- 
d co. mentality of Second Cauſes, I cannot deter- 
ems mine. It might poſſibly be effected by the 
the l ſame Cauſes that Earthquakes are, vis. ſub- 
Cre - terraneous Fires and Flatus's.' We ſee what 
2. it incredible Effects the Accenſion of Gunpow- 
21 the der hath: It rends Rocks, and blowis up the 
Wa; I moſt ponderous and ſolid Walls, Towers, and 
er. 9. EEdifces, ſo that its Force is almoſt irreſiſti- 
thered}P)c- Why then might not ſuck a propor- 
gether f 8 DO tionable 


2 
ater, 


ighty 
{trial 
more 
and 
and 
3 the 
there 
clear, 
that 


roget her into one place, and let the dry Land 


ately follows, The Monntains aſcend, the Val. 
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tionable Quantity of ſuch Materials ſet o 
fire together, raiſe up the Mountains them. 
ſelves, how great wa 1 ponderous ſoever theyſi 
be, yea the whole Superficies of the dry Landf 
(for it muſt all be elevated) above the Wa. 
ters? And truly to me the Pſalmiſt ſeems to 
intimate this Cauſe, Pſalm civ. 7. For; aftetÞ 
he had ſaid, The Waters ſtood above the Moun. 
rains; he adds, At Thy Rebute- they fled, af | 
the Voice of 1 by Thunder they haſte away, 
Now, we know that an Earthquake is but 1 
ſubterrancous Thunder, and then 1immeds. 


leys deſcend, &; In this Manner of raiſi ing 
up the dry Land at firſt, and caſting off che 
Waters, I was well plealed to find the Right 
Reverend Father in Cow; Stmon, Lord Biſhop 
of Ely, to agree with me in his coin 
Commentary upon Geneſis, cap. i. ver. 9, 
This, ſaich he, we may conceive to have 
< been done by. tuch particles of Fire as were 
left in the Bowelsof the Earth, whereby ſuch 
c Nitroſulphureous Vapours wete: kindled, as 
© made an Earthquake, uhich both lifted up 
the Earth, and made Receptacles for the Wa- 
ters to rum into; as the Pfalmiſt (otherwiſeſft 
f I ſhould not venture to mention this) ſeem Pa 

in the fore mentioned Place to illuſtrate it. ell 
11 there might be a high Hill raiſed up near 
the City Tzen, out of a plain Field, dy the N. 
Force of a lubterraneous Fire or Huus, 45 
Nd ag 160 315 BM Yo EP 

E. 
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on ft prope Pitthæam tumulus Træzena fine ullis Or. Me- 


Irduns arboribus, quondam planiſſima campi amorph. 


em- | 
Vea, nunc tumulus : nam (ves horrenda relatu) > 15 


che) | 


and, is fera ventorum, cæcis incluſa caverns, = 
Wa Expirare aliqua cuptens, luctataque fruſira 
's to Liber iors frui cœlo, cum carcere rima 
iftet alla fuit toto, nec pervia flatibus eſſet, 

mn FExtentam tumefecit bumum, cen ſpiritus oris 
, at 9:4ere weficam ſolet, aut dereprarbifornis © 


way. £1.59 capri; tumor ille loci permauſit, & alti 
ar 1 Celli habet ſpeciem, longoque induruit æwo- 


ed. 11997 $38. noJe. *3 

H Pitthæan Trœzen mounts, uncrown'd 
ith Sylvan Shades, which once was level 

Grund, er prof tn tents au 11117 

gl or furious Winds (a Story to admire) 

op ent in blind Caverns, ſtruggling ta empire: 

lem Ind vainly ſeeking to enjoy th Extent 

t. f freer Air, the Priſon wanting Vent, 

nabe r up the hollom Earth extended ſo. 

vere when with ſwelling. Breath we Bladders 

d. abe Tumour of the Place remained ſtill, 

up tine grows ſolid, like a lofty Hill. 


wiſe parallel Inſtance hereto we have: of later 
em Pate, ofa Hill not far from Puzzuolp a 
e it. Pelide the Gulf of Baiæ, which 1 myſelf 
nearfave view'd and been upon. It is by the 
the Natives call'd Monti di cenere, and was raiſed 
„ 4% an Earthquake, pt. 29. 1538. of about 
ne hundred Foot perpendicular Altitude, 
ee 


though ſome make it much higher Accor. 
ding to Stephanut Pighius, it is a Mile Aſcent 


Fire, as T have expreſſed myſelf, pag. 1d 
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tothe Top, and four Miles round at the Foot: 
We indeed judged it not near ſo great. The 
People ſay it bears nothing; nothing e 
any Uſe or Profit, I ſuppoſe, they mean: Elſe! 
am ſure, there grow Heath, Myrtle, Maſtick. 
Tree, and other Shrubs upon it. It is: 
ſpungey kind of Earth, ous makes a -grea 
Sound under a Man's Feet that ſtamps upor 
it. The ſame Earthquake threw up ſo much 
Earth, Stones and Aſhes, as quite filled up the 
'Lacus Lucrinus, ſo that there is nothing lef 
of it now, but a fenny Meadow. When 
ſay, tnat this Mountain was raiſed by 2 
Earthquake, I do not mean, that the mee 
Succuſſion, or Shaking. of the Earth, raiſed 
up the Mountain; but that the ſame Cauſt 
which ſhook the Earth, that is, ſubterrane 
ous Fire, caſt up the Materials which raiſel 
the Mountain, and of which it doth conſiſt 
that is, Stones, Cinders, Earth, and Aſhe: 
Indeed, under the Word Earthquake, in thi 
Work, I comprehend the Concomitants an 
Conſequents of an Earthquake, and the eff 
cient Cauſe of it; vrhich is a ſubterraneo 


line 8. of the Firſt Edition. | 
Netrars, by the Elevation of Mountain 
do I mean, that they were all heaved up, 
it were by a Flats, but only ſuch, when 
the incloſed Fire was not of Force ſuffic ien 
114 f( 
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o make its way out, or found not Hpiracula 
o vent itſelf, Otherwhere, where it was 
rong enough to rend the ſuperincumbent 
aſs of Earth, or found ſome Rifts or Spi- 
acula to break out by, there it iſſued out 
ith great Force, and threw up abundance 
f Stones, Aſhes, and Earth, and fo raiſed 
p a Mountain that way. 


* Ir ſuch Hills, I ſay, as theſe, may be, and 
ket ue been elevated by ſubterraneous Wild- fire, 


atus, or Earthquakes, fi parvis liceat compo- 
{Were magna, if we may compare great things 
ith ſmall, why might not the greateſt and 
Wigheſt Mountains in the World be raiſed up 

n like manner by a ſubterraneous Flatus or 

ild-fire, of Quantity and Force ſufficient 
Jo work ſuch an Effect; that is, that bears as 
Preat a. Proportion to the ſuperincumbent 


Ale Veight and Bulk to be elevated, as thoſe 
b.. inder theſe ſmaller Hills did to theirs? 
dhe Burt we cannot doubt this may be done, 


Wrvhen we are well aſſured that the like hath 

deen done. For the greateſt and higheſt 
Ridge of Mountains in the World, the Andes 
df Peru, have been, for ſome hundreds of 
eagues in Length, violently ſhaken, and ma- 


1 y Alterations made therein by an Eartk- 

* quake that happened in the Year 1646. men- 

wp toned by Kircher in his Arca Noæ, from the 
7 


etters of the Jeſuites. And Pliny tells us, of 
is own knowledge, that the Alps and Ap- 

dennine have often been ſhaken with Earth- 
F dauakes: 
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quakes : Exploratum eſt mihi Alper Appennt- 
numque ſpins tremuiſſe, lib. 2. cap. 80. Nay, 
more than all this, we read; chat in the time 
of the Emperor Valentinian che Firſt, there 
was an Earthquake that oORk all the known 
World. Whilſt this Innovator [that is, Pro: 
copius] was yet alive, (faich Amm. Maveelli- 
nus, lib. 26. cap. 14.) Herrenli tremores pe, 
omnem orbis ambitum graſſati ſunt ſubitò, qua- 
ler nec fabule, nec veridibæs nobis antiquitatet 
eæponunt. Paulo enim poſt lucis exor tun, 
denſitate prævia fulgurum atriùs vibratorun 
tremefacta concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas 
ponderis, mareque diſpulſum retrò fluctibus ewo- 
lutis abſceſſit, ut retecta voragine profundo. 
rum ſpecies natantium multiformes limo cer 
nerentur haremtet, vallulimque vaſtituter & 
montium, ut opinari dabatur, ſuſpicerent vd. 
dios ſolis quos primigenia rerum ſub immenfi 
gurgitibus amandavit, &c. That is, Horridh 
Earthquakes ſuddeniy raged” all the Worll 
over ; the like whereto, neither Fables noi 
true Antiquities ever acquuim us with, of 
make mention of. For ſoon after Break of 
Day, redowbled, ſmart, and violent Flaſhes o 
Lightning preceding, the ſtable and ponde- 
rous Maſs of the whole Eurth was ſhaken, and 
made to tremble; and the Sea, with revolved 
Waves, was driven backevards, and forced [0 
far to recede, that the Bottom of the great 
Deeps and Gulfs being diſcovered. muttiforl 
Species of - Fiſher; forſaken by the Water, 17 
3 3 7 4 2 , | eel 
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een lying on the Mud; and thoſe: vaſt Val- 
os and Mountains, which. the primigenial 
YBNatrre had ſunk. deep, and: concealed undev- 
eemnmenſe Waters, (as we had reaſon to think), 
aw the Sun-beams. Wherefore, many Ships 
reſting upon the dry Ground, the Mariners 
17 We andring careleſly up and down through 
wil ſmall Reliquer of the Waters, that they 
$i night gather up Fiſhes, and other things, 
855 with their Hands; the Sa- Waver being, as 
"Wt were, grieved: with their Repulſe, riſe up 
ws gain, and. making their way. backward 
buy through the fervid Shallows, wiolently daſb- 
Wing againſt the Iſlands and extended: Shores 
pf the Continents, threw down, and levelled 
innumerable Ediſicet in Cities, and where 
lſe they were found. Where, ſee more of 
he Effects of it. Of this Earthquake we find 
mention alſo in Zoſimus. and Oroſius. 
Is this Story be true, as certainly it is, we 
have no reaſon to doubt of the Poſſibility of 
he dry Land being thus raiſed at firſt by 
ſubterraneous Fire. And with us agrees 
the learned Thomas Lydyat, in his Philoſo- 
Pbical Diſquiſition. concerning the Origine of 
ountains, &c. being of Opinion not only 
That it might be: ſo, but that it was ſo. I 
ſhall. give you his own Words, Ubi aliud 
uoque: ſumma admirationis plenum Terræmo- 
fur atque Ignis ſubterranei effectum-notandum 
Fvenit, montium ſc. generatio. And then hav- 
„g mentioned the railing up. Iſlands in the 


W 
ſeen IM 


ere 
wil 
70. 
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am ſunt, und cum ipſis terris Continentibus 
(que nihil aliud ſunt quam ſparſu in Oceano 
 ſapientiſſimo conſilio) habitandi locum relin- 
elſe but great Mountains or Iſlands ſcattered 


Creator, were (as it is moſt highly probable) ori- 
 ginally raiſed up; the Sea receding into the 


_ . WiſeCounſel of the Supreme Deity, leaving Room 
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Sea by ſubterraneous Fires, he proceeds 
thus, Quo modo etiam omnes montes qui uſpi- 


majores montes ſive inſuls) in mundi pri mor- 
dits, (quando nimirum Ignit de quo loquimur, 
in terre viſceribus a potentiſſimo mundi Con- 
ditore accenſus eſt) extitiſſe maximè fit veri- 
ſimile; mari in cava loca recedente, G terre- 
ftribas Animalibus (ejuſdem Divini numinis 


quente, That is, After which Manner alſo 
all the Mountains in the World, together with 
the Continents themſetves, (which are nothing 


in the Ocean) in the beginning of the World, 
when the Fire of which we ſpeak was firſt kin. 
aled in the Bowels of the Earth by the Almighty 


Cavitiet and depreſſed Places, and by the moſt 


for. Terreſtrial Animals to inhabit, Than 
which nothing can be ſaid more conſonant to 
what we have written: And I was highly 
pleaſed and ſatisfied to find ſuch Philoſophy 
in ſo learned and judicious a Writer. 

AND in Confirmation of this Doctrine, 
Strabo himſelf, though he had nor, nor could th 
have any Knowledge at all of the prodigious 
Effects of Gunpowder, yer makes no Diffi- 
culty to affirm the Poſſibility of raiſing up 
N as 


— 1 
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T x the Continents and Mountains, as the 


Fires; toward the latter end of the firſt: 
Book of his Geography, diſcourling thus: 
Ka. Yap GEIOIOL, U aur, r dmrhio >, 
pes THe dc yas KETEGpL L201 N, Thy VWALGTUYs 
O0 yap. widen 4e dier xa dvar Rall 
pat Via, MEYAAT d. 808 vio: ue, rei- 
991 G 8. od And a little. after, Ka Thy EmenMav 
e Ti 4 aroppaya ric "LT aMas S. 
is, av, j avapaybgioxy urs TE Alαi% rue 
2 0b cdl. That is, For Earthquakes. 
and Eruptions of Flatus [Blaſts] or ſudden Tu- 
nors of the Submarine Earth, or Bottom of the 
ea, may ſwell and elevate the Sea ; ſo that not 
ply ſmall Lumps or Maſſes of Matter, hut even 
Iſlands may be raiſed up in the 2 of it. 
either if ſmall Iſlandt can be raiſed, mai not 
great ones too; neither may Iſlands be bea ved 
up, and not Continents. as well. And Sicily 
nay as Well be thought to bave been thrown up 
out of the Deep by the Force of the Ætnæan 
ire, and fickng together to have continued 
above Water, as to have been a Piece broken 
F from Italy. And the like may be ſaid of 
Ply Nhe Iſlands of Lipara and Pit hecuſcæ. 614 15 

|| Or the Poſſibility of doing it we need not 
rine, doubt, when we have ſufficient Proof of the 
ould thing done in leſſer Iſlands thus heaved up 


zious ſin the midſt of the Sea, by ſubmarine Fires. 


Diff-Ntrabo, lib. 1. Ard ue Yap Oupas xa Onpa- 
g up fac exmeraon Daoyes £4 T8 maMdyss EQ huts 


wa: | C pas 


Iſlands, by Earthquakes and ſubterrancous 


A 
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pac rege, Ge mhoay Qeiv uu OE, T1 ill; 
0araooay, dveQuoyoay E Onryov EEneameryy r 
Oc & Gp, not bree“ EN [LU poo vioov, a 
Jederd” godly Thv 'TEpipeTpov. That is, Be- 
teen Thera and Theraſia Flames iſſuing out Mic, 
of the Sea for four Days, ( ſo that the whole 

Sea boiled and burned) blew s by little and Wh 
little, as if it had been raiſed by Machines, r 
and compoſed of great Lumps or Maſſes, an Wi 


Iland of Twelve Furlongs Circumference. an 


AD Pliny tells us, that the Ifland Hiera, 
near Italy, in the Time of the Social War, fs 
together with the Sea itſelf, did burn foro 
ſeveral Days. His Words are, In medio Mari eo 
Hiera inſula juxta Italiam cum ipſo Mari ar- te 
t per aliquot dien. AN. 


Ax p Strabo, lib. 1. reports, That about . 
Metbone, in the Bay of Hermione, there waste 
Earth raiſed, and as it were blown up to theſbut 
Height of ſeven Furlongs by a fiery Breath ora 
Exhalation, which by Pay- time was unac- re 
ceſſible by reaſon of Heat and ſulphureou fou 
Stench, but ſmelling ſweet by Night, and Ph: 
ſhining ſo as to be feen afar off, lixewiſe caſt· Nau 
ing ſuch a Heat, as to cauſe the Sea to boilfoy 
for five Furlongs, and to render it troubledſſo fit 
for the Space of rwenty ; raiſing up therein n 


4 Bach or Bank of Stones as big as Towers, 
Ts E Inſtances F afledge, principally be- Mou 


cauſe they feem to demonſtrate a. Poſſibilityſhnde 
of the Accenſion of Fire in the Earth whenſvich, 
it was wholly covered with Water, and hadſſboy 
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no Intercourſe: or Communion with the ſu 
perior or external Air; which i is the main 
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vation of the dry Land at the gaping by 
ubterraneous Fires. 

You will ſay, If the Mountains be- thus 
heaved, or elſe caſt up, by ſubterraneous 
Fires, the Earth muſt needs be hollow all 
nderneath them, and there muſt he vaſt Dens 
and Caverns diſpers' d throughout them. 


era, IANSWER, Tis true indeed, ſo there are; 
Var, Hs may undeniably be proved by Inſtances. 
for por the new Mountain we mentioned at P- 


far 
Ar- 


eoli, that was thus raiſed, being of a Mile 
cep Aſcent, and four Miles round at the Fogt, 
| ; proportionable Cavity muſt be left in he 
out Harth underneath: And the Mountain Ang, 
was the laſt Eructation alone, havin diſgorged 
 rheſſþur of its Bowels o great a loo of melted 
h orfMaterials, as if ſpread at the Depth and 


nac · Preadth of three Foot, might reach four times 
cousound the whole Circuit of the Terraqueou 
and Plobe, there muſt likewiſe an anſwerable 
caſt· Fault be left within. You will demand, 


boil! 
bled 
erein 
Wers, 


y be⸗ 


ow then comes it to pals, that they. ſand 
o firm, and do not founder and fall in, after 
many. Ages? I anſwer, that they. may 
tand, appears by the foreſaid new-railed 
lountain. For notwithſtanding the Cavity 
bilitypnder it, it hath ſtood firm and ſtaunch, 
whenſſvichour the leaſt Sinking or Subſidency, for 


4 hadBbove an hundred and fifty Tears; neither is 
3 C 2 there 


and moſt material Objection againſt the Ele- 


20 


handled this Subject. But Alphonſus Borellu; 


to have been carried away by the Prejudice 


the fwurteen thouſandth Part of the Solidi 
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there any great Sinking or Falling in at tna 
itſelf; at leaſt in no degree anſwerable to its 
ejected Matter. This Aſſertion is confirmed 
by the unanimous Vote and Teſtimony of al 
Writers, Ancient and Modern, who have 


ſuppoſes them not to have duly confidercd 
the Matter, and calculated the Quantity o 
the ejected Materials, and the Bulk of the 
Mountain, and compared them together; bu 


and Perſuaſions of the People, who lookin? 
upon the Top of the Mountain at a Diſtance 
think it but a ſmall thing in Compariſon o 
the ejected Sand and Aſhes that cover'd who: 
Countries; and thoſe vaſt Rivers of liqui 
Stones, and other Ingredients, that ran dow! 
o many Miles; whereas he, by a moderat 
Computation, found out that the Total e 
What the Mountain diſgorged at the | 
Efuption, amounted not (as I remember) t 


of the whole Mountain. The reaſon ist 
Strength and Pirmneſs of their Vaulture an 
Pillars, ſufficient to ſupport the ſuperincu 
bent Weight. And yer in ſome Places the 
are Sinkings and Fallings in, which have 1 
rerwards become Valleys, or Pools of Wate 
But as for the Cavities that are lower thant 
Stperficies of the Ocean, ihe Water, where ou 
could inſinuate and make its Way, hath fille ſuc 
hem up to that Height, 1 ſay, where Pr. 
57 cou 
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and Creation. 
ould make its Way, for that there are many 


ery Water of the Sea in ſome Places in Earth- 
quakes, and raiſing up the Borders or Skirts 


back, and the railing up new Iſlands in the 
middle of the Sea; as Delos and Rhodes, and 
Anaphæ, and Nea, and Alone, and Hiera, and 
Thera, mentioned by Plim, Hiſt. lib. 2.c. 87. 
and Thia in his own time; and Theraſia in 
the Ægean in Seneca's time, which was heaved 
up in the Sight of many Mariners then pre- 
ſent and looking on. ' rok REY 
I aM not ignorant, that the learned Man 
| lately quoted, I mean Alph. Borellas, in his 
Book De Incendiis Ætnaæ, is of Opinion, that 
the middle Part, or, as he calls it, the Kernel of 
that Mountain, is firm and ſolid, without any 
great Caverns or Vacuities, and that all thoſe 
Vaults and Cavities in which the Fire rages 


are near the Superficial or Cortical Part: And 
derides thoſe who fancy that Ætna, the Ro. 


lian Iſlands, Lipara, Strongy e, &c. and Ve- 


ſuvius, do communicate by ſubterraneous 


Channels and Paſſages running under the 
Bottom of the Sea. But ſaving the Reſpe& 
due to him for his Learning and Ingenuity, 
there is good Authority on their Side; and 
our Ratiocinations againſt the Poſſibility of 
ſuch a thing muſt give place to the clear 


Proof of Matter of Fact. Julius Etbnicus, 


C 3 an 


empty Cavities even under the Sea itſelf, ap- 
pears by the ſhaking and heating too of the 


of it, ſo as to drive the Water a great way 


XE 


Devaſtations there, which himſelf ſaw, and 
Etna, Stromboli, and the Mountains of Ca- 


verns paſſing under the Bottom of the Sea. 
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an ancient Writer, quoted by Ludovicus Vi- 


ves, in his Annotations upon S. Auguſtin, De 
vitate Dei, gives us this Relation; Marco 
AEmilio, Lucio Aurelio Conſulibus, Etna 
mons terræmotu Ignes ſuper verticem late dif- 
fudit, & ad Taſulam Liparam mare efferbutt, 
G quibuſdam adjuſtis navibus vapore pleroſque 
navalets exantmavit : Piſcium vim magnam 
exanimem diſperſit, quos Liparenſes avidin 

ulis adpetenteis contaminatione ventris con. 
ae ſunt, ita ut novd peſtilentid vaſtaren- 
tur inſulg. That is, Marcus Amilius, and 
Lucius Aurelzus, being Conſuls, Mount Etna 
being ſhaken by an Earthquake, caſt forth and 
ſeattered Fire from its Top far and wide. At 
which time, the Sea, at the Iſland of Lipara, 
was boiling hot, and ſome Ships being burnt, 
moſt of the Seamen were ſtifled with the Va- 
pour: | Beſides, it diſperſed abroad a power of to 
dead Fiſh, which the Liparenſians greedily ga» Wi 
thering up and eating. were conſumed with 4 
contagious Diſeaſe in their Bellies ; ſo that the 
Iſlands were waſted with a new ſort of Peſti- Piu 
lence. And Father Kircher the Jeſuite, in the 
Preface to his Mundus Subterraneus, giving a 
Relation of an Earthquake which ſhook af 
great Part of Calabria, and made notable , 


was in Anno 1638, clearly demonſtrates that 
labria, do communicate by Vaults and Ca- 


1 I ſhall 


a, For Veſuvius, if that be not hollow down to 
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I ſhall inſert but one Paſſage out of him, re- 
ferring the Reader to the fore-quoted Pre- 
ace 85 the reſt. Hiſce calamitatibus (ſaith 
he) dum jatamur , ego curioſus intuitus 
Strongylum, 60 fere milliarium intercapedine 
diſitum, illum inſolito modo furere notavi, &c. 
i.c. While we were toft with theſe Calami- 
ties, I beholding curiouſly the Iſland Stom- 
boli, about 60 Miles diſtant, obſerved it to 
rage after an unuſual manner, for it appeared 
all filled with Fire in ſuch Plenty, that it [cem- 
ed to caſt forth Mountains of Flame; a Spectacle 
horrid to behold, and formidable to the moſt 
mdaunted Spirit. In the mean time, there 
was a certain. Sound perceived as it were of 
Thunder; but by reaſon of the great Diſtance 
rom Whence it came, ſomewhat obſcure, which 
by degrees proceeding forward in the ſubterra= 
wous Conduits, grew greater and greater, 
ill it came to the Place Juſt underneath us, 
[they were at Lopez by the Sca] where it 
ſhook the Earth with ſuch a Roaring, or Mus- 
nur and Fury, that' being not able to ſtand 
any longer upon our Legs, we were forced, to 
upport ee , to catch hold Oy. 
Prub or Twig that was near us, leſt our Limbs 
bould be put out of Joint by too much Shaking 
ind Concuſſion. At which time happened a 
bing worthy of immortal and eternal Memo- 
y, viz. the Subverſion of the famous Town. of 
Eufemia; which he goes about to relate. As 
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the very Roots and Foundations of it, how 
comes it to paſs, that at the Times of its De- 
flagrations it ſhould vomit out ſuch Floods of 
boiling Waters? as, if we had nor read of ty 
them in Hiſtories, and been told ſo by ourMita 
Guide when we aſcended that Mountain, Wrat 
we mult needs have perceived ourſelves, by w- 
the mighty Gulls and Channels in the Sides the 
thereof, it being of itſelf near the Top ſo tio 
ſpungy and dry, that it is more likely to im- ¶ ga, 
bibe than to caſt off much Rain in the Win- the 
ter-time. And again, what cauſcs the Sea to de 
recede at thoſe Times, and that to ſo great i Bc 
Diſtance, that the Galleys have been laid dry wl 
in the very Haven of Naples ? EY I a 

HowBE1rT, I cannot poſitively aſſert the Ea 
Mountains thus to have been raiſed. But ra 
yet, whether without Means, or by whatſo- gr 
ever Means it were, a Receptacle for the Wa- W 
ters was et and the dry Land andi or 
Mountains elevated, ſo as to caſt off the. to 
Waters, on the third Day, and which is won cl: 
derſul, the Cavities made to receive theſſſ ce 
Waters, and the whole terra firma, or dry th 
Land, with its Mountains, were ſo propor- th 
tioned one to the other, as that the one was th 
as much depreſſed below the Shores, as the fa 
other was elcvated above them. And, as iff w 
the one had been taken out of the other, br 
the Sea, with all its Creeks, and Bays, andi w 
Inlets, and other Appendants, was made, andi iti 
is very near equal to the whole dry [and W 
5 | ä 
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with its Promontories and Mountains, if not 
in Superficies, yet in Bulk or Dimenſions, 
though ſome think in both. Which Equali- 
ty is ſtil] conſtantly maintained, notwith- 


ſtanding all Inundations of Land, and Atter- 


rations of Sea; becauſe one of theſe doth al- 

ways nearly balance the other, according to 

the vulgar Proverb we have before- men- 
tion'd, What the Sea loſes in one Place, it 

gains in another. If any ſhall demand, How 

the Sea comes to be gradually depreſſed, and 

deepeſt about the Middle Part ; whereas the 
Bottom of it was in all likelihood equal 

while the Waters covered the whole Earth? 
I anſwer, the ſame Cauſe that raiſed up the 
Earth, whether a ſubterraneous Fire or Flatus, 
raiſed up alſothe Skirts of the Sea, the Aſcent 
gradually decreaſing to the Middle Part, 
where, by reaſon of the Solidity of the Earth, 
or Gravity of the incumbent Water, the Bot- 
tom was not elevated at all. For the en- 
cloſed Fire in thoſe Parts where its firſt Ac- 
cenſion or greateſt Strength was, raiſed up 
the Earth firſt, and caſt off the Waters, and 
thence ſpreading by degrees, ſtill elevated 
the Land, and drove the Waters farther and 
farther; till at length the Weight of them 
was too great to be raiſed, and then the Fire 
brake forth at the Tops of the Mountains, 
where it found leaſt Reſiſtance, and diſpers'd 
itſelf in the open Air. The Waters allo, 
where they found the Bottom ſandy, or yield- 


ing, 
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ing, made their way into all thoſe Cavities 


the Fire had made and left, filling them up as 


high as the Level of the Ocean. Neither leaf 
any Man imagine, that the Earth under the 


Water was too ſoft and muddy to be in this 
manner raiſed by ſubterrancous Fire; for! 


have ſhewn before, that the Bottom of the] 

Sea is ſo ſaddened and hardened by thei 

Weight of the incumbent Water, that 'thef 
High- ways, beaten continually by Horſes and 


Carriages, are not more firm and ſolid, But 
omitting this (which is only a ConjeQure) 


- 


I ſhall diſcourſe a little morè concerning the 


Equality of Sea and Land. | : 
I T hath been obſerved by ſome, that where 


there are high Cliffs or. Downs along the 


Shore, there the Sea adjoining is deep; and 
where there are low and level.Grounds, it is 
ſhallow ;' the Depth of the Sea anſwering to 
the Elevation of the Earth aboveit : And asthe 
Earth from the Shores is gradually higher 
and higher, to the Middle and Parts moſt re- 
mote from the Sea, as is evident by the De- 
ſcents of the Rivers, they requiring a con- 
ſtant Declivity to carry them down; ſo the 
Sea likewiſe is proportionably deeper and 
deeper from the Shores to the Middle. So 
that the Riſing of the Earth from the Shores 
to the Mid- Land, is anſwerable to the Deſcent 
or Declivity of the Bottom of the Sea from the 
ſame Shores to the Mid- Sea. This Rifing of 
the Earth from the Shores gradually * 
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Mid-Land, is ſo conſiderable, that it is very 
ikely the Altitude of the Earth in thoſe 
ea, is greater than that of the Mountains 


he Height of the Hills, above the common 


Wperficies of the Earth, do anſwer, in Brere- 


pood's Opinion, the extraordinary Depths or 

hirl-Pools that are found in the Sea, de- 
cending beneath the ordinary Bottom of the 
dea, as the Hills aſcend above the ordinary 
ace of the Land. But this is but a Conje- 
ure of his; and to me it ſeems not very 
drobable, becauſe it is not likely there ſhould 
de, in the Sea, extraordinary Depths of that 
aſt Length and Extenſion, as thoſe huge 
Ridges of Mountains that run almoſt quite 
hrough the Continents : And becauſe I have 
pbſerved the Waters of Rivers that flow gent- 
ly, but eſpecially of the Sea, to level the 
Bottoms of their Channels and Receptacles, 
as may be ſeen in thoſe Parts of the Sea whoſe 
Bottoms are uncovered at Low-Water; and 
in dry Lands that have been deſerted by the 
Sea, as the Fens in the Ifle of Ely, and the 
Cranx in Provence in France, &c. which ap- 
pear to be a perfect Level, as far as one can 
ken. Though poſſibly the Motion of the 
Sea may not deſcend down ſo low as thoſe 
Depths, 
of them. 


id-Land Parts above the Superſicies of the 


bove the Level of the adjacent Lands. To 


and ſo may not level the Bottoms 
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Bur againſt what I have ſaid concerning 
the Levelling of the Bottom of the Sea, it} 
may be objected, That Mariners and Divers 
find no ſuch thing, but the quite contrary 
vis. That the Bottom of the Sea is as un- 
equal as the Land, ſometimes ten or twelve 
Fathoms on one Side of the, Ship, and ont 
hundred on the other, as Mr. Boyle tells u 
in his Relations about the Bottom of the SealWo 
conſonant whereto are the Accounts of Di- 
vers. And I have (faith my worthy Friend 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in one of his Letters roll 
me) read in Voyages, of vaſt Rocks of Saß 
obſero'd in ſome Places under the Sea. 
To which I anſwer, That I ſhould indeed 
have excepted ſuch Places as are rocky, whic 
bear a very little Proportion to the Latitude 
and Extent of the Sea, and are for the mo 
part not far off the Land. I myſelf have ſeer 
ſo much of the Bottom of the Sea, round 
about the Coaſts of England, and a good Par 
of the Low-Countreys, of Ita) and Sicily 
that, I think, I may boldly pronounce in ge 
neral, That where the Bottom of the Sea-1 
not rocky, but Earth, Owze, or Sand, (and 
that is incomparably the greateſt Part of it) 
it is by the Motion of the Waters, ſo far as 
the Reciprocation of the Sea extends to the 
Bottom, brought to a Level; and if it ſhould 
be now unequal, would in time be leyel's 
again. By Level, I do not mean ſo as to hays 
no Declivity, (for che Reciprocation __ | 
„ that 
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ning bat, the Flood hindring, in ood meaſure, the 
a, tMonſtant Carrying down of the Bottom) but 


ivergWnly to have an equal, uniform, and eaſy De- 


rary cent from the Shores to the Deeps. Now, 

un ll thoſe Reports of Divers and Navigators 
relvelſWceferr, for the moſt part, to rocky Places. For 
one Mariners ſeldom fates but in ſuch Places, 
Is und in Shallows ; and Urinators have no rea- 
Ses on to dive where the Bottom is level and 


DiWandy. And that the Motion of the Waters 
ien Heſcends to a good Depth, I prove from thoſe 
rs to Plants that grow deepeſt in the Sea, becauſe 


they all generally grow flat in 'manner of a 
Fan, and not with Branches on all fides, like 

rees ; which is ſo contrived by the Provi- 
dence of Nature, becauſe the Edges of them 
do, in that Poſture, with moſt eaſe; cut the 
Water flowing to and fro: And ſhould the 
flat Side be objected to the Stream, it would 
be turned Edgewiſe by the Force of it; be- 
cauſe, in that Site it doth leaſt reſiſt the Mo- 
tion of the Water: Whereas, did the Branches 
of thoſe Plants grow round, as in Trees, 
they would be thrown down backward and 
forward every Tide. Nay, not only the her- 
baceous and woody ſubmarine Plants, but 
even the Lithophyta themſelves affect this 
manner of Growing, if they be any thing 
Ramoſe, and riſe to a conſiderable Height, as 
] have obſerved in various kinds of Corals 
and Pori. Hence I ſuſpect thoſe Relations 
pf Trees growing at the Bottom of the 1 
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and bringing forth Fruit there, As for th 
Maldiva Nut, till better Information, I ad Hie 
here to Garcias his Opinion, That the Tree. 
that bare thoſe Nuts were, of old time, toge. 
ther with the Land on which they grew, over. 


whelmed hy the Inundations of the Sea, and 
there hardned in the Earth, and afterward; 
UC: 


caſt up by the Working of the Sea again, 
Which thing is very probable ; for to thighiſ/- 
day, ſome of thoſe Maldiva Iſlands are now 
and then drowned, and {wallowed up by the 


Sea. Farther, I do believe, that in the greu 


Depths of the Sea there grow no Plants at 
all, the Bottom being too remote from the. 
external Air; which, though it may pierce 


the Water ſo low, yet J doubt, whet er in 


Quantity | ſufficient for the Vegetation of 
Plants. Nay, we are told, that in thoſe 
deep and bottomleſs Seas, there are no Fiſl 
neither: Vet, not becauſe there are no Plants 
or Inſects to feed them; for that they can 
live upon Water alone, Rondeletius his Expe- 
riment about keeping them in a Glafs, doth 
undeniably prove; but becauſe their Spawn 
would be loſt in thoſe Seas, the Bottom be- 
ing too cold for it to quicken there. This 
Anſwer and Diſcourſe, though it be inſerted 
into another Treatiſe, yet properly belongs I 
to this place, to which I have, therefore, re- Pa; 
ſtored it; begging the Reader's Excule for jor 
this Repetition. I now proceed. 


THAT ner 
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THAx it is conſonant to the beſt Obſerva- 


the. mona as 
ad Mions of the Height of the Earth and its 
reell lountains above the Superfictes of the Sea, 


nd of the Depth of the Sea, that the one is 
nſwerable to the other; FVarenius, in his 
eogr. witneſſeth, p. 15 2. Cæterlim ex obſer- 
ata hactenus in plerifque locis profunditate 
ceani, manifeſtum eſt, eam fere æqualem Alti- 


oge. 
ver. 
and 
ard; 
ain. 
this 
10W 
the 
reat 


literraneorum fupra'littora, nimirum quantum 
ec ele vantur & extant ſupra littorum hori- 
pontem, tantum alvei maris infra eum depri- 
nuntur ; five quantum aſſurgit terra a littori- 


ts at 
the t vergus mediterranen loca, tantundem pau- 
erceatim magis magiſque deprimitur nſque ad me- 


dit Oceani loca, ubi plerumque maxima eft 
profunditac. That is, From the Depth of the 
Ocean, as far as hath been hitherto. obſerved 
n moſt Places, it is manifeſt, , that that Pro- 
ſundity] is near equal to the Altztude or Ele- 
ation of the Mediterraneous Places above the 
Shores ; that is to ſay, as much as theſe are 
elevated, and ſtand; up above the Horizon of 
the Shores, ſo much are the Channtls of the 
Seas depreſſed below: it: Or, as mich as. the 
Earth riſeth from the Shores towards the Me- 
diterrantous Places, ſo much it is, by-little and 
ngs Mttle, more and more depreſſed to the middle 
re- MF arts of the Ocean, where the greateſt. Depi 
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for or the moſt part is. AT fe 
| And Brerewood, in his Enquiries, — 7 
Ar nently to our Purpoſe, ſuppoſeth the Dep 5 
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udini ſive Elevationi montium & locorum Me- 
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of the Sea to be a great deal more than the 
Height of the Hills above the common Sur- 


face of the Earth. --- For that in making Eſti- 
mation of the Depth of the Sea, we are not to 
reckon and conſider only the Height of the Hill 
above the common Superficies of the Earth, but 
the Advantage or Height of all the dry Land 


above the Superficies of the Sea : Becauſe the 


whole Maſs of the Earth, that now appearetl 


above the Waters , being taken, as it were, 


out of the Place which the Waters now poſſeſs, 
muſt be equal to the Place out of which it was 


taten; and conſequently it ſeemeth, that the 


5 or Elevation of the one ſhould anſwer 
to the Depth or Deſcending of the other. And, 


therefore, as I ſaid, in eſtimating the Deep- 
neſs of the Sea, we are not to conſider only 


the Erection of the Hills above the ordinary 
Land, but the Advantage of all the dry Land 
above the Sea. Which latter, I' mean the 
Height of the ordinary Main Land, is in my 
Opinion, more in large Continents above the 
Sea, than that of the Hills is above the Land. 
For, that the plain and common Face of the 
dry Land, is not level or equally diſtant 
from the Center, but hath great Declivity 
and Deſcent towards the Sea, and Acclivity 
or Riſing toward the Mid-Land Part, al- 


though ir appear not ſo to the common View 


of the Eye, is to Reaſon notwithſtanding ma- 


nifeſt. Becauſe, as it is found in that Part of 


the Earth which the Sea covereth, that it 
deſcendeti 
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deſcendeth lower and lower toward the midſt 
of the Sea ; (for the Sea, which touching the 
upper Face of it, is known to be level by Na- | 
ture, and evenly diſtant from the Center, is 
withall obſerved to wax deeper and deeper 
the farther one ſaileth from the Shore to- 
wards the Main) even fo, in that Part which 
is uncovered, the Courſings and Streamings 


of Rivers on all Sides, from the Mid. Land 


Parts towards the Sea, (whoſe Property we: 


know-is;to ſlide from the hi gher to the lows; 


er) evidently declare ſo much. * This Au- 


De fide 


1 


- i Or thod. J. 
thor, with Damaſcen, ſuppoſes, that the Un- 2. 4. 10. 


venneſs and Irregularity, which is now ſeen 
in the Superficies of the Earth, was cauſed: 
either by taking ſome Parts out of the upper 
Face of the Earth in ſundry Places to: make; 
it more Hollow, and laying them in other 
Places to make it more Convex : Or elſe 
which in effect is equivalent to that) by 
railing up ſome, and depreſſing others, to 
make Room and Receipt for the Sea; that 


Mutation being wrought by the Power of 


that Word, Let the Waters be gathered into 


me Place, that the dry Land may appear. This 
rroportioning of the Cavities appointed to 


receive the Seas, to the Protuberancy of the 


iry Land above the common Superficies of 
he Ocean, is to me a ſufficient Argument, 
o prove, that the Gathering together of the 
aters into one Place, was a Work of Coun- 
land Deſign; and if nor effected by the im. 
So 
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mediate Finger of Go, yet at leaſt govern'd | - 

and directed by Him. So the Scripture af. 

firms the Place to receive the Sea, to have 

been prepared by Gop, Pſal. civ. 8. Now | 

in things of this Nature, to the giving an Ac- c 
a 
| 


count whereof whatever Hypotheſis we can 
poſſibly invent, can be but meerly conjectu- 
ral; thoſe areſto be moſt approved, that come | 
neareſt to the Letter of Scripture, and thoſe} t! 
that claſh with it to be rejected, how trim or at 
confiſtent ſoever with themſelves they may ar 


ſeem to be: This being as much, as when D 
Soy tells us how He did make the World ra 


for us to tell Him how He ſhould have ha 
made it. eee DM 

Burr here it may be objected, That the 
preſent Earth looks like a Heap of Rubbill 
and Ruins; and, That there are no greater 
Examples of Confuſion in Nature, than Moun4 
rains ſingly or jointly conſidered; and that 
there appear not the leaſt Footſteps of any An 
or Counſel, either in the Figure and Shape ſriſh 
or Order and Diſpoſition of Mountains andſſÞit 
Rocks. Wherefore it is not likely they came) 11 
fo out of Gov's Hands; who by the AncientÞHer 
Philoſophers is ſaid ale yewuerpev, and roffici 
make all things in Number, Weight, andſthe 
Meaſure. *M Oaks ee lve! 
To which I anſwer, That the preſent Faces w 
of the Earth, with all its Mountains and Hills $s H 
its Promontories and Rocks, as rude andre 
deformed as they appear, ſeems to me a ve} 
Ivy : 
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dry beautiful and pleaſant Object, and with all 
f. that * of Hills, and Valleys, and Ine- 
ve qualities, far more grateful to behold, than a 
perfectly level Country, without any Riſing 
c-· ¶ or Protuberancy, to terminate the Sight: As 
an any one, that hath on the one hand ſeen the 
tu- Ille of Eby, or any the like Country exact- 
me ly level, and extending on all Sides farther 
oſe than one can ken, or that hath been far out 
or at Sea, where nothing is to be ſeen but Sky 
nay and Water: And on the other, from the 
nen Downs of Suſſex enjoy'd that ſpacious and 
rid, raviſhing Proſpect of the Country on one 
aveſ band, and the Sea on the other, comparing 

both Objects, muſt neceſſarily confeſs. 
the 2. TR EV are uſeful to Mankind in afford- 
biluß ing them convenient Places for Habitation, 
aterſYand Situations of Houſes and Villages; ſerv- 
un Jing as Skreens to keep off the cold and nip- 
chatſping Blaſts of the Northern and Eaſterly 
Ar Winds, and refleting the benign and che- 
ape riſhiag Sun-Beams, and ſo rendring their Ha- 
andbitations both more comfortable and chear- 
amy in Winter; and promoting the Growth of 
cien Herbs and Fruit-Trees, and the Maturation of 
d toftheir Fruits in Summer. Beſides, caſting off 
andſthe Waters, they lay the Gardens, Yards and 
\venues to the Houſes dry and clean, and ſo 
Faces well more ſalutary as more elegant. Where- 
Iillshs Houſes built in Plains, unleſs ſhaded with 
and rees, ſtand bleak and expoſed to Wind and 
a ve Sp Weather; 


J 
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peds, and Lagopus among Birds. 


mals proper to thoſe Places, and for Med 


dicted to ſearch out and collect thoſe Rar 


Foffils, if they could be generated in a lev 

Earth, of which there is ſome Queſtion, ¶ fro 

ould they be dug or mined for, the De the. 

muſt neceſſarily be ſo flown with ( * 
wh 
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Weather; and all Winter are apt to be grie- 
vouſly annoyed with Mire and Dirt. 
3. A Land ſo diſtinguiſhed into Moun- 
tains, Valleys and Plains, is alſo moſt conve. 
nient for the Entertainment of the various 
Sorts of Animals, which GOD hath created, 
fome whereof delight in cold, fome in hot, 
fome moiſt and watery, ſome in dry and 
upland Places, and ſome of them could nei. 
ther find nor gather their proper Food in dit 
ferent Regions. Some Beaſts and Birds w: 
find live upon the higheſt Tops of the Alp 
and that all the Winter too, while they art 
conſtantly covered with Snow, as the [bg 
and Rupicapra, or Chamois among Quadri 


4. THE Mountains are moſt proper for tl 
utting forth of Plants; yielding the greate 
ariery, and the moſt luxuriant Sorts of Ve 

getables, for the Maintenance of the An 


cinal Uſes, partly alſo for the Exerciſe an 
Delight of ſuch ingenious Perſons as are ad 


ties, to contemplate and conſider their For 
and Natures, and to admire and celebral 
the Wiſdom of their Creator. 

F. AL manner of Metals, Minerals a 
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(which to derive and rid away, no Adits or 
Soughs could be made, and I much doubt 
whether Gins would ſuffice) that it would 
be extremely difficult and chargeable, if poſ- 
ſible to work them at all. 
6. NEITHER are the very Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains barren of Graſs for the 
feeding and fattening of. Beaſts. For on the 


dale ve near Geneva, and thoſe of Rhatia, or 
the Griſons Country , which-are the higheſt 
of all the Alps, excepting, the Vallefran and 
Sabaudian, there are Multitudes of Kine fed 
in Summer-time, as I myſelf can witneſs, 
W having in my Simpling Voyages on thoſe of 
Jura and Saleve obſerved Herds of Cattle 
there, and many Dairy-Houſes built, where I 
have been more than once refreſhed by their 
carl Milk, and Milk-Meats. Nay, there are but 
tf VE very few, and thoſe of the higheſt Summits 
An of the Alps, that keep Snow all Summer: 
Mica And I was told by the Inhabitants, that one 
ang time or other, in ſeven or eight Years Space, 
re af for the moſt part there came a Summer 
Ra that melted all the, Snow that lay on them 

too. 
ebra 7. Axor HER great Uſe and Neceſſity of 

the Mountains and Hills, is for the Generation 
1s MF and Maintenance of Rivers and Fountains, 
which (in our Hypotheſis, that all proceed 


chem, or but rarely. So we ſhould have only 
| D 3 Tor- 


Ridges of the high Mountains of Jura and 


from Rain-Water) could not be without 


37 
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Torrents, which would fail in Summer-time, 
or any dry Seafon, and nothing to truſt to, 
but ſtagnating Water reſerved in Pools and 
Ciſterns. Which how great an Inconveni. 
ence it would be, I need not take Pains to 
ſhew. 1 fay, that Fountains and Rivers 


would be but rare, were there no Moun-ſ 

tains: For, upon ſerious Conſideration, I find 
v obſer- that I was too haſty in“ concluding, becauſe 
vat. Phi- I had obſerved no Fountains ſpringing up in 


6g), &c. 


Plains, therefore there were, or could be, ab- 
ſolurely none; and do now grant, that there 
is Reaſon to believe the Relations made of 
ſuch. For the whole dry Land being but 


one continued Mountain, and aſcending all 
along from the Sea to the Mid-Land, as" 
is undeniably proved by the Deſcent of Ri- 


vers even in plain Countries; the Water 
ſinking into the Earth, may run under 


Ground, and according as the Vein leads it, 


break out in the Side of this Mountain, tho 
the Place, as to outward Appearance, be 1 


Plain. 


I SHALL now add, That tho' it be poſſi- 
ble that without Mountains there may be 
Springs, if there ſhould be Rains, (which 
it is ſomething queſtionable, were there no 
Mountains, whether there could be or no, at 
leaſt in hot Countries) yet it is probable; 
that moſt of thoſe Springs we find in Plains, 
or depreſſed Places diftant from Mountains, 
may come along in ſubterraneous County | 

| rom 


OV 


07 
laſt 
lon 
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me. from the next Mountains, and there break 

7 Wie! 
to. out. Monſieur Blundel related to the Pari- 
ian Academy, what Device the Inhabitants 
of the Lower Auſtria, which is encompal- 


to uſe to fill their Wells with Water; They 
dig in the Earth to the Depth of twenty or 
five and twenty Foot, till they come to an 


in the midſt of a Stone about five or ſix In- 


ab. hes broad, and through it bore the Argilla 

here lo deep, till the Water breaks forcibly out; 
e of@vhich Water, it's probable, comes from the 
burfÞÞcighbouring Mountains in ſubterraneous 

all Channels. And Caſſinus obſerved, That in 
many Places of the Territory of Modena and 


Bologna in Itah, they make themſelves Wells 
of ſpringing Water by the like Artifice. They 
aderWig in the Earth till they come to the Water 
Is it which ſtagnates in common Wells) which 
hey draw quite out. Then within this new 
ligged Well they make two cylindrical Walls, 
oncentrical one to another; the Space 
or Interſtice between them they fill and 
am cloſe with well-wrought Argilla, or 
lay, to keep out the ambient Water; 
hich done, they fink the Well deeper into 
o. ae Ground, and continue the inner Wall ſo 
able low, till the Earth underncath ſeems to ſwell 
ainsÞy the Force of the Water riſing up: And 
ainsÞaſtly, they bore this Earth or Soil with a 
mnelÞ9ng Wimble ; whereupon the Water breaks 
from D 4 forth 


be 4 


offi 
y be 
hich 
e no 


ſed with the Mountains of Stiria, are wont 


gilla clammy Earth] then they bore a Hole 
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forth through the Hole with a great Force N 
ſo that it doth not only fill the Well, but m 
overflows and waters the neighbouring Fields ar 
with a conſtant. Stream: By this means the w 
fame Signor Caſſini made .a Fountain e: 
the Caſtle of Urbin, that caſt up the Water n 
five Foot high above the Level of the Ground, B 
It is very probable that theſe Waters deſcend 


by ſubterraneous Paſſages from the Appen w 
nine Mountains, which are about ten Mile fc 
diſtant. If ſuch things may be done by Ay 
why may they not alſo by Nature? Nayſ / 
that the like are done, we find by Experilff at 
ence, in the Lacus Lugeus, or Zirchnitzer g 
Sea in Carniola, which after it is empty off V 
Water running out at Holes or Pits in the tt 
Bottom, (which it doth yearly in the Sum tc 
mer-time, in the Months of May, June, and g 
500 in the Autumn, when it rains mode v 
rately, the Water ſpouts out of ſome of tha} n 
forementioned Pits two or three Fathom F 
perpendicularly ; but when it rains very har 1 
and long together, eſpecially with Thunder p! 
then the Water breaks forth with great Force 
not only from the foreſaid Pits, but lixewiſ al 
at a thouſand other Caves and Holes, ſpiri ce 
ing ſeveral Fathoms high, from ſome perpeng} in 
dicularly, from others obliquely, ſo tha C 
there is not a pleaſanter Sight than this, and] th 
in a hort time fills the Lake, A full Deſcrip is 
tion, and an Account of all the Phenomena off t! 
this admirable Lake, ſee in Philoſoph. Tranſacſi 0 


Numl 
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Numb. 191. p. 411, Oc. So we ſee, Water 
may be brought down from the Mountains, 
and raiſed up naturally in ſtrair Channels, 
with that Force, and to that Height, as to 
exceed all the artificial Jets in the World, if 
not in the Altitude of the Spout, yet in the 
Bigneſs of the Stream abundantly. Le 
As for the Wells about Modena, becauſe 
whereſoever you dig about that City for 
fome Miles, at the Depth of ſixty three Foot 
you meet with Water under ſuch a Bed of 
Argilla, which ſpouts up, and riſes as high, 
and higher than the adjacent Country; 1 
gueſs there is a ſubterraneous Lake, whoſe 
Waters are compreſſed between, perhaps, 
the Sea or freſh Water on one hand, which 
torces them. upward, and the Bed .of Ar- 
gilla on the other, which keeps them down; 
which Bed, when it 1s bored through, they 
ruſh upwards, qud data porta, with great 
Force, and fill the new digged Well. This 
I propoſe as Conjecture not altogether im- 
probable. 5 
| THis End and Uſe of Mountains, I find 
aſſigned by Mr. Halley, in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Original of Springs and Rivers, 
in theſe Words: This, if we may allow final 
Cauſes, (and why may we not? what needs 
this Heſitancy and Dubitation in a thing that 
is clear? ) ſeems to bethe Deſign of the Hills, 
that their Ridges being placed throngh the midſt 
of the Continents, might ſerve, as it were A- 
; lembicks, 
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lembicks, to. diſtill freſh. Water for the Uſe of 
Man and Beaſt, and their Heights to give a 
Defcent to thoſe Streams to run gently, like ſo 
many Veins of the Macrocoſm, to be the more 
beneficial to the Creation. Joe 
Bu r ſome may ſay, Granting there be ſome 
Ule and Benefit of moderate Hills and Ri- 
ſings; what neceſſity is there of ſuch ex- 
tended Ridges of vaſt and tow'ring Moun- 
tains, hiding their Heads among the Clouds, 
and ſceming for Altitude to contend with the 
Skies? I anſwer, There is very great Ule of 
them, for repelling the Vapours exhaled by 
the Sun-beams in the hot Regions, and hin- 
dring their Evagations Northward, as we have 
already ſhewn, and ſhall not repeat. I might 
add hereto, 
8. Tos long Series and Chains of 


Mountains are of great Uſe for Boundaries 


and Limits to the Territories of Princes or 
Commonwealths, to ſecure them on thoſe 
Parts from ſudden Incurſions of Enemies. As 
for the Rudeneſs and Conſuſion of Mountains, 
their cragged and broken Rocks and Cliffs, 


and whatever other Diſorder there may be 


among them, it may be accounted for, from 
the Manner of their firſt Generation, and 
thoſe other Mutations they have been ſince 
obnoxious to, by Earthquakes, Eruptions of 
Yulcano's, foundering and falling in of their 
Props and Foundations, and by Time and 
Weather too, by which not only the Earth 

18 
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is waſhed away, or blown off from the 
Stones, but the very Stones and Rocks them- 
ſelves corroded and diflolved, as might ea- 
fily be proved by Inſtances, could I ſpare 
time to do it. B74 1 

To ſum up all, relating to the Diviſion 
and 1 of the Water and Earth, in 
brief. JH | 
1. IS Ax, the Water being the lighter Ele- 
ment, doth naturally occupy the upper Place, 


and ſtand above the Earth; and ſo at firſt it 


did. But now, we ſee, it doth not ſo; the 
Earth being, contrary to its Nature, forcibly 
elevated above it; being, (as the Pſalmiſt 
phraſeth it) founded above the Seas, and 
eſtabliſned above the Floods; and this, be- 
cauſe it was beſt it ſhould be ſo, as I ſhall 
clearly prove and deduce in Particulars in 
another Diſcourſe. 

2. THz dry Land is not elevated only 
upon one Side of the Globe; for then, had 
it had high Mountains in the middle of it, 
with ſuch vaſt empty Cavities within, as 
muſt be equal to the whole Bulk raifed up, 
the Center of Magnitude muſt needs have 
been conſiderably diſtant from the Center 
of Gravity ; which would have cauſed a 
very great and inconvenient Inequality in the 
Motion of the Parts of the Earth : But the 
Continents and Iſlands are ſo equally diſpers'd 
all the Globe over, as to counterbalance one 

PE ORs another; 


„„ w 


| 4 


run Eaſt and Weſt; by which means, they 
give free Admittance and Paſſage to the Va 


Atlantic and Pacifick Oceans; but ſtop: and 
inhibit their Excurſions to the North and 
South, either - condenſing them upon thei 
Sides into Water, by a kind of external De 
ſtillation; or by ſtreightning and -conſtipy 


Drops, and deſcend down in Rain, © 


Care, Direction, and Diſpoſal of the Greg 
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another ; ſo that the Centers -of Ma 
and Gravity concurr in one./ | 14/7,” 4 

3. Tre Continents are not of exaQtly 
equal and level Superficies or Convexity. For 
then, the Parts ſubject to the Courſe of the 
Sun, called the Torrid Zone, would have 
been, as the Ancients fancied them, unha. 
bitable for Heat and Drought. But there at 
huge Ridges and extended Chains of lofty 
Mountains directed, for the moſt part, 9 


gnitude 


pours, brought in by the Winds from the 


ting of them, compelling them to gather inte 
T'HESE are great things, and worthy the 
and Wiſe Creator, and Governor of al 


things: And, we ſee, they are according 
excellently ordered and provided by Him. 


CHAN £0: 


E. id mv! ar 7 
oc the Creation of Animals: ; 1 | 
1 e FOE 1 


mah I bye Aer dope 
two Opinions, both conſonant 
or reconcileable to the Scri- 
ED n 
'T: Tnar GO Almighty did at neee 
the Seeds of all Animals, (that is, the Ani- 
mals themſelves in little) and diſpers d them 
over the ſuperficial Part of the Land and 
Watcr, giving Power to thoſe Elements to 
hatch and bring them forth; which when 
they had done, and all the Animals of theſe 
created Seeds were produced and perfected, 
there remained no more Ability in 'them to 
bring forth any more; bur all the fuceceding 
owe their Original to Generation. 

2. BECAUsE ſome will not admitt that 
God at firſt created any thing imperfect, we 
did propoſe that he might, by His Almighty 

Power, out of the Water and Earth, make 

the firſt ett of Animals in their full State and 
Perfection, (as it is generally believed He did 
Adam) and give to each Heciet a Power by 
Generation to propagate the Like: For, His 

47 commanding the Waters and Earth to = 
uce 
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ty Power, effectually create it. Indeed, the 


Let the Waters bring forth, &c. and, Lit th 
the next Verſes it follows, And Gop createl 
great Whales, and every living Creature tha 
moveth, &c. And Gov made the Beaſt of il 
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great Number of every Kind of Animal: 


. proceeded by Generation? This latter Opti 
nion I find embraced by ſome modern Phi. 
loſophers, and it may be made probable by 


There being, at firſt, only one Man and one 
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duce ſuch and ſuch living Creatures, ſigni 
fies that He did Himſelf efficaciouſſy form 
them out of the Earth and Water; as when 
He ſaith, Let there be Ligbt, &c. the Mean. 
ing is not, that He did permitt or command 
ſomething elſe beſides Himſelf, to produce 
Light; but that He did, by His own Almigh. 


Scripture doth in this manner interpret it 
ſelf: For, whereas it is ſaid, verſes 20, and 24 


Earth bring forth the living Creature, Sc, it 


Earth, &c. But now there may a farthe 
Queſtion or two be moved, concerning the 


1. WaHzTHER Gop created, at firſt, ; 


the Earth over, in their proper Places and 
Climates; or only two of each Species, 1 
Male and a Female, from which all the reſt 


ſeveral Arguments. 


Firſt, From the Analogy to Mankind 


Woman created; -it is very likely, there 
were no more of any other Creatures, two 
"4 . being 
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gni i being ſufficient, in a ſhort time, to ſtock the 
World. „7 T3 Var 51507 oem 
Secondly, Becauſe, at the time of the Ge- 
Ineral Deluge, there were only two of each 
Kind (of unclean Beaſts) preſetved in the 
Ark : And if two might thence ſuffice, why 
not as well at the firſt Creation? And if 
there were no need of creating-more, what 
W likelihood that there were more created? 
Bur the firſt Opinion, That there were 
many at firſt created, ſeems more conſonant 
to Scripture ; which, in the Mention of the 
Creation of Aquatic Creatures, uſeth the 
Word Abundantly, Gen. i. 20. And Gop ſaid, 
Let the Waters bring forth abundantly the mo- 
Ving Creature that bath Life, and Fowl that 
u fly above the Earth, inthe open Firmament 
of Heaven. And, in the next Verſe it is ſaid, 
hat the Waters did bring them forth abun- 
dantly. So that, at leaſt, of Birds and Fiſhes, 


As for Plants, certain it is, that they were 
created diſperſedly all the World over; they 
having no locomotive Power, but being fix'd 
Ito a place, and the Seeds of many of them 
e byſbeing ponderous, and not portable by Winds, 
or any other Means, and yet thoſe of the 
ind Fame Species to be found in far diſtant Places, 
one and on the Tops of high Mountains, as re- 
here mote from each other, as the Helvetick and 
two Auſtrian Alps. e 
eing 2. Con- 


there were many Individuals at firſt created. 
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ſtant which the Creature muſt take Time tc 
do. For, as for the Preparation of Matter 


the Agent or Efficient in the Generation, 9 
Forming and Nouriſhing of the Fætur. Be 
cauſe that is a Work of Art and Reaſon 


ſtand any thing of the Proceſs of Genera, 
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2. CoNcERNiNG the Creation of Ani. 
mals, there may yet a farther Queſtion be 
moved, vis, Whether all Animals that altea- 
dy have been, or hereafter ſhall be, were a 
firſt actually created 'by/G:oD'?. or, Whether 
hath He given to each Kind of Animal ſuch 
a Power of Generation, as to prepare Mattes 
and produce new Individuals in their own 
Bodies Some are of Opinion, that Gon 
did Himſelf, at firſt, actually create all the in. 
dividual Animals that ever were, or ever ſhall 
be; and that there is no ſuch thing as any 
Productions of new ones. For, ſay they 
What were that, but a Creation of ſuch Indi 
viduals? And, what did Gop at the fir 
Creation, more than, if this be true, we ſet 
every day done, that is, produce a new Ani 
mal out of Matter, which itſelf prepares“ 
All the Difference is, the doing tliat in an In 


that muſt be made fit, be the Agent neve 
ſo Omipoge nge. 1 
B ESI DES, the Animal-Parent cannot h 


which brute Creatures are not endued wi 

all; nor, indeed, doth Man himſelf under, : 

tion in himſelf, neither is conſcious of wh d 
) 

va. 
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ing the Doer of it. + 
AGAIN, it is moſt probable, if not cer- 
ain, that moſt Animals have in them, from 
he Beginning, the Seeds or Eggs of all the 
oung they {hall afterward bring forth, which 
hen they are ſpent and exhauſt, the Crea- 
ure becomes barren, or effete. So we ſee 
ll the Female Fetus of viviparous Quadru- 
eds are brought forth with their Teſtes, or 
aria in them, which are eſteemed Parts 
F their Bodies; and all Birds have in them, 
rom their firſt Formation, their Ovary or 


2 gg- cluſter, containing the Seeds of all the 
0 ggs they ſhall ever lay. Now, had the 
- ieature a Power of producing new ones, 


hat need was there that there ſhould be ſo 
nany at firſt formed in them? And, why 
ight they not breed them as well after- 
ards, as at the beginning ? rich; 

HEeREvuPON theſe Philoſophers argue thus: 
uppoſe we, that Go p did at firſt create two 
MWoimals, a Male and a Female: The Female 
Wult. be created with its Ovarzes or Teſtes, 
hich (as we ſaid) contained ſo many 
eeds or Eggs as the Creature ſhould ever 
ring forth Young. So it is clear, that not 
nly the firſt Pair, but the firſt Generation of 
PÞoimals, were actually created. Again, this 
rſt Generation, from their firſt Appearance, 
ad each of them (the Females I mean) its 
Naria, or Cluſters of Eggs, every one where- 


of 


— 


is done in the Womb; ſo far is he from be- 
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Sight doth not give us the juſt Magnitu 


as Mr. Lewenhoek affirms. And Dr. H. 


covered ſome fo exceeding ſmall, that 
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of had, in like manner, its Animalcule in it; 
ſo that this ſecond Generation was allo cre. 
_- ated in the firſt, The ſame may be demon 


ſtrated of the third and fourth; and ſo on, «f 
all the Generations that {hall be as long at 


the World laſts. 
Ac AinsrT this Doctrine it may be objed 
ed, Firſt, That it ſeems impoſſible that th 
Owaries of one Female ſhould actually includ 
and contain the innumerable Myriads of Ani 
mals that may proceed from it in ſo man 
Generations, as have been and ſhall be i 
ring the Continuance of the World. Wh 
can conceive ſuch a {mall Portion of Matt: 
to be capable of ſuch Diviſion, and to co 
tain ſuch an Infinity of Parts? | 
Bux to this it may be anſwered, That o 


of Things, but only their Proportion; at 
what appears to the Eye as a Point, may 
Magniled ſo, even by Glaſſes, as to diſc 
ver an incredible Multitude of Parts; m 
ſome Animals there are, ſo ſmall, that if 
Grain of Sand were broken into $0000 
of equal Parts, one of theſe would not « 
ceed the bigneſs of one of thoſe Creaturt 


proceeds farther, and ſays, that he had d 
lions of Millions might be contained in 0 


Drop of Water. If theſe whole Creatu 
be ſo incredibly little, what fall we thi 


F aA * A a 
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of their Parts containing and contained, their 
Entrails and Muſcles, their Ovaries and Eggs? 
But for a ſenſible Demonſtration of the Un- 
conceivible, 1 had almoſt ſaid Infinite, Divi- 
ſibility of Matter, I might referr the Reader 
to the Honourable Mr. Boyle, of famous Me- 
mory, his Diſcourſe concerning the ſtrange 
Subtilty of Efuviumt. I ſhall mention one 
or two Experiments. He diſſolved one 
Grain of filed Copper in Spirit of Salt-Ar- 
* moniack, and, upon this Solution, he poured 
* ſo much diſtilled Water by degrees, as till 
* the fair and deep blue Colour grew ſome- 
* what pale, without being too dilute to be 
* manifeſt : And then carefully weighing the 
* Veſſel and the Water, and ſubducting the 
Weight of that out of this, he found the 
* Weight of the Liquor alone, when reduced 
to Grains, to amount to 28534 fo that a 
Grain of Copper communicated a Tincture 
* to 28534 times its Weight. Now, conſider- 
* ing that the Weight of Copper to the 
* Weight of Water of the-ſame Bulk, is pro- 
* xime as 9 to 1, a Grain-weight of Copper 
© is in bigneſs but the ninth part of as much 
© Water as weighs a Grain; and ſo the for- 
* merly mentioned Number of Grains of Wa- 
ter muſt be multiplied by 9, to give us the 
Proportion between the tinging Body and 
© tinged Liquor; whence it will follow, that 
© a fingle Grain of Copper gave a Blueneſs 
Sto aboye 256806 Parts of limpid Water, 


wo — — — 


E 2 each 
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© each of them as big as it. And to proſe. 


cute this Experiment farther, he mixt to- 
* gether equal Parts of diſtilled colourleſs 


Water, and of the ſaid tincted Liquor, and 
found, that though the Colour was very 


' * faint anddilute, yet an attentive Eye could 
& 


eaſily diſcern it to be bluiſh ; whereby it 
appears, that one Grain of Copper was able 


ty of Water above-mentioned, that is, to 
513612 Grains of Water. * 
OTHER Experiments there are, in the 
ſame Diſcourſe, made in odorate Bodies: 
* Having, ſaith he, for Curiofity-ſake, ſuſ- 
© pended in a Pair of exact Scales, that 
* would turn with a very ſmall Part of 
of a Grain, a Piece of Ambergreece bigger 
than a Walnut, and weighing betwixt a 


0 

to impart a Colour to double the Quanti- 
0 
C 


© hundred and ſixſcore Grains, I could not 


þ 
5 
0 
© in three days and a halt, that I had Oppor- 
© tunity to make the Trial, diſcover, even up- 
on that Balance, any Decrement of Weight 
© in the Ambergreece, though ſo rich a Per- 
* fume lying in the open Air was like, in 
that time, to have parted with good ſtore of 
© odoriferous Steams: And, a while after, 
© ſuſpending a Lump of A/afztida five days 
© and a half, I found it not to have ſuſtained 
any diſcernible Loſs of Weight, though, in 
* fpight of the unfavourable cold Weather, 
it had about it a neighbouring Atmoſphere, 
repleniſhed with fœtid Exhalatiogs, Gc. 
| Bur 
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Bur what can be imagined more ſmall 


fe- I and ſubtil, than the minute Parts of the 


to- Steams of Animals? The ſame Author, in 


lels the ſame Tract, tells us, That a good Set- 
and ting - Dog, by his way of Ranging the Fields, 
ery and his other Motions, eſpecially of his 


uld Head, would not only intimate the Kinds 
/ of Game, whoſe Scent he chanced to light 


ble * upon, but would diſcover where Partridges 
nt had been (though, perhaps, without ſtaying 


farther tells us, That a very ſober Gentle- 


the c man of his Acquaintance, who had often oc- 
Ss calion to employ Blood-Hounds, aſſured 
ul- him, that if a Man had bur paſſed over the 
* * Field, the Scent would lie, ſo as to be per- 
0 


* ceptible enough to a good Dog of that ſort, 
for ſeveral hours after.” And an ingenious 
Hunter likewiſe aſſured him, That he had 
* obſerved, that the Scent of a flying and 


p- on the Ground from one Day to the next 
ht © following.“ He proceeds farther ; * And: 
re now we may coniider theſe three things; 
in Firſt, That the Subſtance left upon the 
of Ground by the tranſient Tread of a Par- 
er, F* tridge, Hare, or other Animal, that dotly 


but paſs along his Way, does probably com- 


ed © municate to the Graſs or Ground but ſome 


in of thoſe Efluxions that tranſpire out of his 
er, * Feet, which being ſmall enough to eſcape 
© the Eye, may probably not amount to one 

| E 3 © Grain 
IT 


in that Place) ſeveral Hours before. He: 


* hunted Deer, will ſometimes continue up- 
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Tenth Part of it. Next, That the Parts 


Diſſolution of Salt or Sugar in Water, and] 


© not, And, Thirdly, That though the At- 


to the free Air or Wind, 'tis very likely 
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© Grain in Weight, or perhaps. not. to the 
© of fluid Bodies, as ſuch, are perpetually in 


© Motion, and ſo are the inviſible Particles 
* that ſwim in them, as may appear by the 


© the Wandring of aqueous V apours through} 
F the Air, even when the Eye perceives them 


5; moſphere of one of theſe ſmall Parcels offi 
© the exhaling Matter we are ſpeaking of, 
© may oftentimes be exceeding vaſt in com- 
© pariſon of the emittent Body, as may be 

5 gueſſed by the Diſtance, at which ſome Set- 
© ters or Blood-Hounds will find the Scent offi 
© a Partridge or Deer; yet, in Places expoſed 


© that theſe Steams are aſhduouſly carried} 
© away from their Fountain, to maintain the 
© forementioned' Atmolphere, for fix, eight, 

or more hours; that is, as long as the Scent 
© hath been obſerved to lic, there will be re- 
* quilite a continual Recruit of Steams ſuc- 
* ceeding one another. And that ſo very ſmall 
© a Portion of Matter, as that which, we were 
* ſaying, the Fomes of theſe Steams may be 


* judged to be, being ſenſibly to impregnate Me 
* an Atmoſphere incomparably greater than 

F itſelf, and ſupply it with almoſt continual 
- ® Recruits, we cannot but think, that the 
* Steams it parts with, muſt be of extreme Ege 
band ſcarce conceiyible Minuteneſs.“ $9 1 | 
| 81% 
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he Author. To which I fall add, That by 
he Steams, I ſuppole, he means the minute 
Particles of which the Steams are compoun- 
ded. Now theſe minute Particles themſelves 

uſt be compound Bodies, becauſe they at- 
ect the Senſe in a particular manner, ſo that 


ſagacious Creature can diſtinguiſh by them, 


ot only Species, but Individuals; as a good 


Dog, by the Foot, will find out his Maſter, 
though not only ſeveral other Creatures, but 


everal Men have paſſed that way: Unleſs 
e will groundleſly affirm, that thoſe Par- 


cles are the minima Naturalia, and that the 


reature diſcerns them by their Figure, or 


Their different manner of Motion. 


AsFEcOoN D Objection of Brunnerus (as I 
ind him quoted in Peyerus his Merycologia) 
s this: Si cuncta Animalium membra jam 
for mata exiſtant in oo, &c. © It all the 

Members of Animals, already formed, do 

exiſt in the Egg, though for their Smalneſs 

they eſcape our Sight; I cannot conceive, 
how by the Force of Imagination alone, in 

a pregnant Woman, can be produced 

ſometimes: Calves-Heads, or Feet; ſome- 

times a Dog's Face, or other monſtrous 
Members; theſe Productions being a cer- 

tain and experimental Proof, that the Parts 
and Members of Animals are formed and 
delineated originally in the Womb, or 
g Egg. | £ em” 
; RR iis rs 
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To this, Peyerus replies: Who then 


© forms ? who delineates ſuch Monſters ? 
© Shall we accuſe Gop the Creator ? But 


He is juſt, and doth not make enormous 


things? Or, Will you blame Nature? that 
which never is deficient? Will you lay 


Power reſiding in the Womb or Seed, and 
acting thoſe things? But that is a Chima- 
ra; it is nothing; it is an Idol. There re- 
main two Things to which the Cauſe 


the Mother, which may and doth often- 
times effect wonderful things in the Body 
of the tender Embryon ; and the Devil. It 
you refuſe to admitt the former, you arc 
obliged to accept the latter. And, truly, 
the Devil may, Gop fo permitting, many 
ways abuſe Men, and transfigure the Young 
in the Womb, to puniſh the wicked and 
nefarious Actions of degenerate Mankind, 
indulging themſelves in obſcene Imagina- 
tions, or prepoſterous and unnatural Im- 
purities and Pollutions. But do theſe Er- 
rors and Enormities take away the Order 
of Nature? By no means: For, from 
what is rare and extraordinary, and ſel. 


times born, nothing hinders but that we 
* may ſtill think, that the Ideas of the ſeve- 


is, the conſtant Order and Will of Go. 


the Fault upon the Plaſtick Vertue or 


may juſtly be imputed ; the Imagination of 


dom happens, there is no Conſequence to 
be drawn. For though Monſters are ſome- 


and Creation. 


F ral Fætus may be præexiſtent and latent 
in the Eggs; and the Event may teach us, 
that thoſe Ideas or Embryos may, by a vio- 
lent Cauſe, be marred and deformed in 
the Womb; as Wax, though it be alrea- 
dy figured, while it is ſoft, is eaſily al- 
tered, and capable of receiving new Im- 
preſſions. 

Bor againſt this Anſwer we may thus 
lead in Defence of Brunnerus: As to what 
s ſaid of the Devil, it ſeems to be but a 
hiftt or Refuge to have recourſe to, when we 
reata loſs, and pinch'd with an Argument ; 
s in the ancient Stage-Plays, when they 
cre put to a plunge, they were forced to 
ring in ſome Gece amo pyyavys to help 
hem out. And as for the Imagination of 
he Mother, ſtrange it is, that that ſhould 
ave any Influence at all upon the Formation 
ff the Fetus; the Mother not knowing any 
ndWhing that's done in the Womb; nor be- 
d, Ang conſcious to herſelf of any Power to 
. orm or act any thing there: The Fetus be- 
m- Ing an external thing to her, and no more a 
-Part of her, than an Egg is of the Hen that 
ler its upon it, affording nothing to it but 
»mWVarmth and Nouriſnment. And we fee, 
el · FPggs may be hatched by the artificial Heat of 
ton Oven, without the Incubation of a Hen. 
ne-Put granting, that the — — of the 
we other may transform the Fætus, why may 
ve-· It not as well originally form it out of pre- 
_ - Ces i... Ty pared 
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Imagination or Perception at all? 


be true, (which are well atteſted) I acknou- 


Of the Chaos 


pared Matter? and then, what need of anf 

Idea or minute Animalcule in the Seed? But 
whatever may be ſaid of Men, how come] 
Monſters in Brutes, which, according to 
Peyerus, are meer Machines, and have noff 


Bur not to lead the Reader into a Maze 
or Labyrinth, and leave him there; for myf 
own part, I muſt confeſs, that the Argument 
for the Præexiſtence of the Fetus's, or thcitf 
Creation from the Beginning, taken from 
the due Number of Eggs that are in ever 
Female from her firſt Formation, and he 
being effete after they are ſpent, weighs ve. 
ry much with me, as I know not how to 
quit myſelf of it. And on the other hand 
it thoſe Stories concerning Dogs and Ses 
pents, &c. found in the Wombs of Wome 


ledge it very difficult to give an Account 
how thoſe Animals came to be bred or form- 
ed there, Burt I had rather confeſs my Igno 
rance of the Manner. of the Produdtion 0 
ſuch præternatural and extraordinary things 
than to permitt it to have ſuch Influence up 
on me, as to remove me from ſo well 
grounded an Opinion concerning the ordi 
nary Production of Animals in a natur 

Way. | 
Bor notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, it 
Defence of the Creation of the Individual 
of all Animals at firſt, becauſe the inconcen 
ibl 


W pcat. 
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ble Smalneſs of the laſt Races of Animals 


akes it incredible, I ſhall be content to let 
paſs for a Conjecture, and not inſiſt far- 
er upon it. 
Ts Being of a Plaſtick Nature, ſubordi- 
te to Gop, notwithſtanding Peyerus makes 
Idol of it, and charges thoſe with Idela- 
y who do believe it, I am not afraid to 
mitt: My Reaſons for which, I have given 


another“ Diſcourſe, and ſhall not here n 
| of God in 

1 the Cres 

Txt new Opinion of Mr. Lewenhoek, that tion. ; 


| Animals proceed from an Inſect or Ani- 
alcule in the Male-ſperm, I think I have 
fficiently confuted in my Book, Entituled, 
nopſis methodica Animalium OQuadrupedum, 


Wo. 37. & /eqq. to which I referr the Reader: 


nly I ſhall repeat, that I am leſs inclinable 
it, becauſe of the neceſlary Loſs of an in- 
edible Multitude of them, which ſeems 


Wor agreeable to the Wiſdom and Provi- 


nce of Nature. . For, ſuppoling every Male 
ith in him all the Animalcules that he ſhall 
may eje& ; they may, for ought I know, 
10unt to Millions of Millions, and fo the 
eateſt part of them muſt needs be loſt. 
lay, if we take but one Coit, there muſt, 
uniparous Creatures at leaſt, abundance 
loſt, But if we ſuppoſe the Fatus to be 


FPiginally in the Egg, it is not ſo. For the 
gs of all forts of Creatures are ſo propor- 
ned to the Nature of the Animals, the 


Time 
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Time that they live, the Time and Numbeſ 
of their Geſtations, and the Number rhe 
bring forth at all times, that they will mud 
about ſuffice for the Time the Creatures ar 
fit to breed and nouriſh their Young : f 
that they may, if need be, be all brougll 
forth, and come to Perfection. 


The End of the Firſt Diſcourſe, 


6 at mig 
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F the general Deluge in the 
Days of No A, iti Cauſes 
and Effects. 


6 
; 
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PROCEED now to ſay ſome- 
thing concerning the General 
Deluge in the Days of Noah; 
which was alſo a Matter of an- 
EDI cient Tradition. I ſhall not 
large much upon it, ſo as to take in all 
gat might be ſaid, but confine myſelf to 
tee Heads. 1. I ſhall confirm the Truth 
the Hiſtory of the Deluge recorded in the 
ripture, by the Teſtimonies of ſome an- 
ent Heathen Writers. 2. I ſhall conſider 
e Natural Cauſes or Means whereby it was 
fected. 3. I ſhall enquire concerning the 
onſequences of it, what conſiderable Ef- 
as it had upon the Earth, _ 


Cuar, 


uſe 
ealc 


| A 
„. | 3 

2 ; | f ico 

| Teſtimonies of Ancient Heathen Writaff a 
2 concerning the Deluge. 2 
ther 

IRS T then, I ſhall Ran whi 
WEI Teſtimonies of Ancient / the 
then Writers concerning the DF that 

= luge, * an f 

ſt ſhall be thoſe of Beroſus, recor Reli 


ed by Joſephur. The firſt, in his firſt Bode ſerv 
againſt Appion, where he tells us, J Jeep 

© Beroſus, following the moſt ancient Wiſſſonm 
tings, relates the ſame things with Minn . 
concerning the great Deluge, and the 
ſtruction of Men by it; and of the Ark, 
which Nochus, the Author of our Stod 
was preſerved, after it reſted on the Ty 
of the Armenian Mountains.” And the 
cond, in the fifth Chapter of his firſt Bot 
of Fewiſh Antiquities; Bypwoods 6 N 
 OryBuevoc TH TEpt TOY KATAKAUTLOV, &TW | 
01818101, 8c. That is, Beroſus the Chaldai 
relating the Story of the Deluge, writes thu 
It is reported, that there is ſome part 
the Veſſel [the Ark] ſtill remaining at! 
Mountain of the Gordyzans; and that c 
tain Perſons ſcraping off the Bitumen, I 417: 
Pitch, carry it away; and that Men mal 
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WE of it for Amulets, to drive away Diſ- 
eaſes. | 
A SECOND Teſtimony the ſame Foſephus 
pffords us in the ſame place, and that is, of 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus ; who, ſaith he, gives 
us the Hiſtory [of the Ark and Deluge] in 
theſe Words: About Minyas in Armenia, 
there is a great Mountain called Barit, to 
which it is reported, that many flying, in 
the time of the Deluge, were ſaved; and 
that a certain Perſon was carried thither in 
an Ark, which reſted on the Top of it; the 
Reliques of the Timber whereot were pre- 
ſerved there a long time.” Beſides theſe, 
Joſephus tells us in the ſame place, that Hie- 
rnymus the Egyptian, who wrote the Phæni- 
ian Antiquities, and Mraſeas, and many 
others, whoſe Words he alledges not, make 
mention of the Flood. 

EvsSEB1vus ſuperadds two Teſtimonies 
more; the one of Melon, to this Effect: 
There departed from Armenia, at the time 
* of the Deluge, a certain Man, who together 
with his Sons had been ſaved; who being 
F* caſt out of his Houſe and Poſſeſſions, was 
driven away by the Natives. This Man 
paſſing over the intermediate Region, came 
into the mountainous Part of Hria, that 
was then deſolate.“ This Teſtimony makes 
ea tie Deluge Topical, and not to have reached 
Anenia. | * 
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Tre other is of Abydenus, an ancient WI 
ter, ſet down by Euſebius, Præpar. Evangi 
lib. 9. cap. 4. Meb' oy dvr Te ies, nou Sei 
Opoc, & 01 Kegvoc Tegouraive pev Eceo0a mij 
opppuy Aois merry emi , Kc, © Aﬀta 
© whom others reigned, and then Siſithrus, (l 

he calls Noah.) To whom Saturn foretold 
that there ſhould be a great Flood of Water 
upon the fifteenth Day of the Month Deſiu 
and commanded him to hide all Writing 
2 whatever was committed to Writing] i 
eliopolis of the Syparians: Which ſo ſoon! 
Sifthrus had performed, he preſently ſaile 
away to Armenia, where what Gop had pri 
diced to him, immediately came to paſs, ſo 
came upon him. | The third Day after th 
Waters ceaſed, he ſent forth Birds, that h 
might try whether they could eſpy any Lani 
uncovered of Water: But they finding n 
thing but Sea, and not knowing whithert 
betake themſelves, returned back to Siſithmn 
In like manner, after ſome Days, he ſent ou 
others, with like Succeſs. But being {en 
out the third time, they returned with thei 
Feet fouled with Mud. Then the Godf 
caught up Hiſithrus from among Men; buf 
the Ship remained in Armenia, and its Woo 
afforded the Inhabitants Amulets to chal 
away many Diſeaſes. Theſe Hiſtories accort 
with the Seripture as to the main, of thee 
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the Del Uge: | 


ly they adulterate the Truth, by the Ad- 
ixture of a deal of fabulous Stufl. 
CxxII, in his firſt Book againſt: Julian to 
rove the Deluge, alledges a Paſſage out of 
exander Polyhiſtor, conſonant to the pre- 
ding Words of Abydenits. © Plato himſelf 


the Deluge, in his. Timæus bringing in a 
{certain Egaiptian Prieſt, vrho felated to: Solon 
out of the Sacred Books Of the Egytiunt, 
that before the particular Deluges known 
and celebrated by the Greciant, there was 
of old an exceeding great Inundatiom of 
Waters, and Devaſtation of the Eärch, 
which ſeems to be no other than Noah's 
Flood. F 10 Kft) ets 15313 5. « 69 91901 
PLUTAR'CH, in his Book De Holertiu Ani. 
lium, tells us, That thoſe who have writs 
en of Deucalion's Flood, report, that there 


ion, which returning again into the Ark, 
as. a Sign of the Continuance of, the 
lood, but flying quite away, and not re- 
urning any more, was à Sign of Serenity, 
Ind that the Earth was drained. _ 
INDEED, Ovid, and other Mythologiſts, 
ke Deucalion's Flood to have been univer- 
And it's clear, by the Deſcription Ovid 
es of it, that he meant the general De- 
. Feſp< in the Days of Noah. And chat by Deu- 
Fit, the Ancients, together with Ovid, un- 


on! 


doth 


(ſaich he) gives us an obſcure Intimation of 


as a Dove {cnt out of the Ark by Deuea- 


ſtood Noah, Kircher, in His * Arca Nog, * 1.2. c.5, 
F of 
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doth well make out. Firſt, For that th 
Poet Apolloniu makes him the Son of Pr 
metheis, in his third Book;\ 


| Se —— b Tpouybeds 


Jof a 
Sabatc 
ſeen) 
7. L 
Dea 


| 4. Tameruvidus aby Tire Acvnanigne. 


Þ where Prometheus, the Son of Japetus, beg alien 
the renowned Deucalion. 2. Beroſus affirngMa..,, 
Noah to have been a Scythian : And Lucia dert, 
| in his Book De Dea Syria, tells us, that m Deuc 
4 ny make Deucalion to have been ſo tally ſec 
3. The Scripture teſtifies, that Men were g Pier 
Þ nerally very corrupt and wicked in the DH He 7. 
| of Noah. And Andro Teius, a very ancie , hir 71 
| Writer, . teſtifies, - that in Deucalion's tin Sin. 
there was a great abundance of wicked Man 
which made it neceſſary for Go» to , Eart- 
ſtroy Mankind: 4. The Scripture Cai pair 
That Noah was a juſt Man, and perfect in iin » 
Generation. And Ovid ſaith of Deucaif great 
\ 5 logeth 
Non illo melior quiſquam, nec amantior i Pre va 
Vir fur, aut illã CP yrrb uxore ejus] , Noah 
pentior ulla Deorum. A nf 
X TIT . L 


And a little after, | was b 


unocuot ambos, cultores numinis ambo!, By 
211 5 II gen 
5. Apollonius ſaith of Deucalion, IId ne 
du9pmuy ? HR, He firſt ruled over M tries: 
Which may very well be attributed to N after 
te Father and Reſtorer of Mankind, Ri Apam 
4 | - j bv; Tak 


the Deluge. 

"Right the Kingdom was. 6. The ſending out 
of a Dove, to try whether the Waters were 

Jabated, and the Flood gone off, is (we have 

ſeen) by Plutarch attributed to Deucalion. 

7. Lucian, in his Timon, and in his Book De 
Dea Hria, ſets forth the Particulars of Deu- 
calion's, after the Example of Neab's Flood. 
Nac] 5 waver dvlpurov eννEeο ele ye 
Nevregay, SuBGNνẽjꝭ TE A T& cb νẽ, Evenc, & c. 
Deucalion was the only Man that was left for 
Wa ſecond Generation, for his Prudence and 
Piety ſake ; and he was ſaved in this manner: 
He made a great Ark, and got aboard it, with 
bis Wife and Children: And to him came 


and all other living Creatures, which tbe 
Earth maintains, according to their Kinds, by 
Ul Pairs; and be received them all, and they hurt 
MW him not; for there was, by Divine Inſtinct, a 
"Th great Friendſhip among them; and they ſailed 
together in the Ark, ſo long as the Waters 
prevailed. And, in his Timo», he ſaith, That 
Noah laid up in the Ark Plenty of all Provi- 
ſions for their Suftenance. |. 

PLiny faith of the City of Joppa, that it 
was built before the Flood. | 


( Apameans, whether of Meſopotamia or Syria, 
SR. or 


—— — 


Swine, and Horſes, and Lions, and Serpents, 
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or Bithynia, (for there were three Cities of 
that Name) coined Moneys in Honour off 
the Emperors Septimius Severus, and Phi. 
_ lippus Arabs, having on the Reverſe the Pig 
gure of an Ark, with a Man and a Womanſ 
ſtanding before it; and two Doves above it, 
one flying with a Branch of a Tree in it 
Mouth; another reſting upon it. The Figures 
whereof, and a learned Diſcourſe thereupon 
out of Falconerius, may be ſeen in Kircher 


were coined long after our Saviour's Time 
and the Divulgation of the Scriptures; ye 
being done by Ethnicks, do ſhew that thi 
Story of the Deluge was known, and famons 
and generally credited among them, as be g 
near the Place where Noah lived and con. 
verſed after the Flood. 

How EI I do not deny, that there wi 
Tuch a particular Flood in Theſſaly, as they 
call Dencalion's, which happened ſeven hun 
dred and ſeventy Years, or thereabouts, afte 
the general Deluge. I acknowledge alſo 1 
more ancient Flood in Attica, in the Timeo 
Oger, about two hundred and thirty Year! 
before Deucalion's, by which the Countij 
was ſo'marred; that it lay waſte and uncul 
Tivated, without Inhabitants, for almoſt two 
hundred Years.. 
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Ditaw. Faltomeert de Nummo} Apamesi Deu 
) limat Diluvy typum exhibente 87 Rome . 
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By the Greek inſcriptions the Tere [tamp 
under Philippus Marius Aurelius Alex - | 
ander and Septimius Severus 
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H the Cauſes of the Deluge. 


HAT were the inſtrumental 
&(\ Cauſes or Means of the Flood ? 
Whether was it effected by na- 
8 tural or ſupernatural Means 
only? Whether was GO no 
rther concerned in it, than in ſo ordeting 
cond Cauſes at firſt, as of themſelves ne: 
eſlarily to bring it in at ſuch a time? 
FIRST, Thoſe that hold this Peluge w; 
together miraculous; and that Goh l- 
ighty created Waters on purpoſe to ſerve 
his Occaſton, and, hen they had done their 
ork, deftroy'd. them again, diſpatch the 
uſineſs, and loaſe or cut the Knot ina fe 
Vords. And yet this Hypotheſis is net: ſo 
blurd and precarious, as at firſt Sight it may 
em to be: For the World being already 
ull, there needed not, nor indeed could be 
ny Creation of Water out of nothing, hut 
nly a Tranſmutation of ſome other Body 
no Water. Now, if we grant all Natural 
odies, even the Elements themſelves, to be 
utually tranſmutable, as few Men doubt, 
nd ſome think they can demonſtrate; why 
light not the Diuine Power and Providence 
7 bring 


70 Conſequences of 
| bring together at that time ſuch naturiMWng 
| Agents, as might change the Air, or Mtby Wain 
| or both together, into Water; and ſo ſupphMAir 
what was wanting in Rains, and extraord;Mire 
nary Eruptions of Springs. To them thaWon 
argue the Improbability of ſuch a Change Air 
from the great Quantity of Air requilite i one 
the making of a little Water, it may be aura 
ſwered, That if Air, and all Bodies comminfWod 
with it, were together changed into W aterWer | 
they muſt needs make a Bulk of Water Mee 
equal Quantity with themſelves, unleſs chat 
will grant a Peripatetical Condenſation 2 T 
Rarefaction; and hold that the ſame Matte Wat 
may have ſometimes a greater, ſometimes eber, 
leſſer * or Extenſion. P the 
To this may be replied; If, indeed, hof th 
whole World were full of Body or Matte ld a 
a Deluge might eaſily be effected this w aj 
It were but converting the Air and other 5 ber #7 
| dies mixt with it round the Terraqueoiſ titud 
| | Globe, to the Height of 15 Cubits aboye tif cu 
* higheft Mountains into Water, and the Bull 
| nels were diſpatch'd. $01 15G Of i 


Bur there is another Being in Nature be volun 
fides Matter or Body, vis. a Vacuum, Ul aff 
empty Space, which is intermix'd with tf #þ to 
minute Parts of all Bodies. Thoſe that hav the P 
more of it interſpers'd among their Parts, a /irum, 
more rare or thin; and thoſe that have leſſ Cloud, 
mote denſe or thick; the rarer Bodies aFjilled, 
alſo lighter, the more denſe heavier, accordy and l 
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the Deluge. 


ra ng to the Proportion of Matter they con- 
A ain. Hence perchance a Cubical Foot of 
pi Air may not be equal in Weight to the hun- 
di 


ge Air will be requiſite to make, by Converſion, 
ene Cubical Foot of Water. I take it for 
au granted here, that the different Weight of 
U Podies depends upon the Difference of Mat- 
tener they contain, fo that thoſe which have 
eweſt empty Pores are the heavieſt; thoſe 
chat have maſt, the lighteſt. 
au Tuts Cauſe [the Converſion of Air into 
tie Water] the Learned Jeſuite Athanaſius Kir- 
es eber, in his Book De Arca Nog, alledges as 
the undoubted inſtrumental Cauſe or Means 
tio the Deluge, in theſe Words; Dico totum il- 
ten lud ac reum ſpatium uſque ad ſupremam regio- 
dem acres, præpotentit Dei virtute, in aquas, 
B. per ine xplicabilem nubium coacervatarum inul- 
outitudinem, qud replebatur, converſam eſſe; 
tag cvjus tebertat tanta fuit, ut der ſupremus 
zul cum inferiort in Oceanum commutatut videri 

potuerit, non nature viribut, ſed illins cuju. 


be voluntati & imperio cuncta ſubſunt. Thar is, 


Laffirm, that all that Aereal Space that reaches 
ul ap to the ſupreme Region of the Air, was, *b 
ma the. Power of the Oinnipotent God, and In- 


,al ſirumentality of an inexplicablèe Multitude of 


leſſ Clouds amaſſed together, wherewith' it Was 


uf filled, changed into Water, fo that the upper 


dy and lower Air might ſeem to be tranſuinted 
| F 


W 4 into 


Aredth Part of a Cubical Foot of Water; and 
ha conſequently, an hundred Cubical Beet of 


7 


| 
| 
| 
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into an Ocean, not by the Strength of Nature ent 
but of Him to whaſe Mall and Pomer all thing nd: 

Aeas an ſubjict. And heiiis' ſo confident“ tha ane. 

£04 this Deluge, in which the Water was raiſed pour 
fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Mountains, Ippen 
vras not, nor could be effected by natura P! 
Cauſes, but byithe Riglit Hand of the moſtMhe $ 
High So only; that he ſaith, No Man can re t. 
deny it, but he who: doth- not penetrate f th 
© howifar the Power of Nature can extend Win. 
© and where it is limned. To conclude, this 
Hypotheſis hath the Suffrages of moſt learned 
Men. But, becauſe the Scripture, aſſigning 
the Cauſes or Means of the Inundation, makes 
no Mention of any Converſion of Air into 
Water, but only of the Breaking up the 
Fountains of the Great Deep; and the Open: 
ing of the Windows of Heaven, I ſuppoſe 
thoſe Cauſes may be ſufficient to work the 
Effect, and that we need not have recourſe 
to ſuch an Aſſiſtanſdqſ e. 
As for thoſe that make the Deluge Topi- 
cal, and reſtrain it toda narrow Compaſs of 
Land, their Opinian is, L1»thinky ſufficiently 
pr. Bur- confuted by à late ingenious r Author, to 
net. whom, therefore, I refert the Reader. 
ISA nat: undertake the Pefence or 
Confutat ion of thoſe, or auy ther Hypotbeſes; 
only tell you which; ar:pretenty ſeems to me 
moſt probable; and that is theirs, h a for 4 

partial Cauſe: of the Deluge, aſſign either 4% 

Change of the Center of the Earth, or à _ 

C21 „ | | ent 
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ind a Forcing the Waters up from the ſubter⸗ 
a aneous Abyſs through the Channels of the 


-dFountains that were then broken up and 


„ Ppened. 
Erst then; let us conſider whar Cauſes 


the Scripture aff igns of the Flood; and they 


an re two. 1. The Breaking up the Founrains 
tek the great Deep. 2. The Opening of the 
Vindows of Heaven. I ſhall firſt treat of 
is his laſt. By the Opening of the Windows 
ed Js — 2 (1 ſuppoſe) to be underſtood 
he Cauſing of all ihe Water that was ſuſ- 
ei pended in the Air, to deſcend down iti Rain 
o pon the Earth; the Effect hereof here men- 
he tioned being a long continuing Rainlof forty 
n. Natural Days; and that no ordinary one nei- 
ſe her, but Catarracts or Spouts of Water; for 
he Wo the Septuagint interpret the Windows of 
fc Heaven Were opened. Kat af narufpblbrrou 78 
Weave gue big The Catarrafts or Spouts of 
j- Heaven were opened. And that theſe Trea- 
of Wiries of the Air will afford no ſmall Quan- 
ty of Water, may be made appear, both by 
dcripture and Reaſon. - 1. By Scripture, 

yhich oppoſes the Waters that are: above the 
or Heavens or Firmament, to thoſe that are un- 
per them; which if! they were not iooppora, 

ne nd in ſome meaſure equal, it would never 
ra Po. Gen. i. 6. GOD i ſaid: to make a Firma- 
arent in the midſt of the Waters; and to di- 
o- 17 8 Waters which' were under the Firma- 


nt | ment, 


' ent Depreſſion of the Surface of the Ocean; | 
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ment, from the Waters which were above tu 


ed andthirſty Groynd, and filled all Ditche 


[And Dr. Mittie, in his Scarborough Span, 


ter upon the ſame 1 ful P 
hung over, what a 
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Firmament. And this was the Work of i 
whole Day, and conſequently no inconſider. | 
able thing. 2, The ſame may be made ap. 
pear, by Reaſon grounded upon Experience 
I myfelf have obſerved a Thunder-Cloud inf 
Paſſage, to have in leſs than two Hours Spaclfi 
poured down ſo mach Water upon the 
Earth, as, befides what ſunk into the parch 


and Ponds, cauſed a conſiderable Flood in 
the Rivers, ſetting all the Meadows on float 


tells us of great Sponts of Rain that ordins 
rily fall every Vear, ſome time or other, i 
Summer, that ſet the whole Country in 
Flood. ] Now had this Cloud, which mig. 
for ought I know, have moved forty Mile 
forward, ſtood ſtill and emptied all its W. 


udden and incredible 
Deluge would it have made there ? and yt 
what Depth or Thickneſs of Vapours might 
remain uncondenſed in the Air above thi 
Cloud, who knows? That the Ocean a 
forded but little, appears in that the Vapout' 
raiſed out of it, and brought up in Cloud 
and poured: down upon the Earth in Ran, 
are ſhortly carried off by the Rivers, and re. 
aſſumed. into the Sea: But if the Wazers d 
the Flood encompaſſed the whole Terraqueſſ terra 
ous Globe, (as is moſt probable) 95 ceſſa 
| cea 
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ocean contributed nothing; for the Water 
muſt be raiſed higher above the Superficies. of 
the Ocean, than that of the dry Land; upon 
vhich yet, at the end of the forty Days Rain, 
we Waters were ſo high as to bear up the 
Ark, that it touched not the Ground. 


Mok Ov ER, after this forty Days vio- 


ent and impetuous Rain, it is probable, that 


it rained, though more gently and inter- 
ruptedly, till the 150th Day, becauſe til] 


that time the Waters prevailed and increaſed 


upon the Earth. All this Water that fell in 


Rain, muſt be contained in the vaſt Treaſu- 
ries of the Middle and Superior Air, or elſe 
immediately created by G o b. fs 
Ix the whole Ocean indeed were raiſed up 
in Vapour, and that Vapour condenſed: into 
Rain, and poured forth upon the dry Land, 
and there ſuſpended and miraculouſly ſtop- 
ped from going off by the Almighty Power 
ot Gon, then might it, & pa with an 
equal Quantity of Water raiſed up from the 
great Deep, have a conſiderable Intereſt in the 
Deluge. But of this there cannot be any 


Proof gathered from the Scriptures. 


IREZTuxx now to the firſt Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge aſſigned by the Scripture, and 
that is, the Bregking up of all the. Fountains 
of the great Deep, By the great ae in this 
Place, I ſuppole is to be underſtood the ſub- 
terraneous Waters, which do and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily communicate with the Sea, For WE 

| | | lee, 
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fee, that the Caſpian, and ſome other Seas] 
receive into themſelves many great Rivers | 


and yet have no viſible Outlets; and there. 


* 


fore, by ſubterraneous Paſſages, muſt neee .. 


pf tt 


diſcharge their Waters into the Abyſs of Wa. 
ters under the Earth, and by its Intervention 
imo te Ocean mn. EO 


Tua r the Mediterraneun Sea doth not (af = 
1 fomerimes thought) communicate with the 


Ocean by any ſubterranebus Paſſages, no! 
thereby impart any Water to it, or receive 
any from it, may be demonſtrated, from 
that the Syuperficies of it is lower than the 
Snperfictes of the Ocean, - 4s "appears from 
the Waters running in at the Streights of 
Gibraltar; for if there were any ſuch Com. 
munications, the Water keeping its Level, 
the Mediterranean, being the loweſt, mut 
by thoſe Paſſages receive Waters from the 
Ocean; and not the Ocean, (which is, as we 
have proved, the higheſt); from the Meaiter- 
runcan. But that it doth not receive any 
by ſubterraneous Paſſages, is moſt likely, 
becaufe it receives ſo much above Ground, 
Hence it neceſſarily follows, that the Medi- 
zerranean ſpends more in Vapotir than it re- 
ceives from the Rivers: Which is Mr. Hal. 
ley's Concluſion; 'tho' in ſome of his pre- 
miſſes, or Hypotheſes, he is, I think, miſtaken: 
As, 1. In that he numbers the Tiber among 
his nine great Rivers, each of which may 
yield ten times as much Water as the Thames; 
; | 5 whereas 
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Irhereas I queſtion whether that yields once 
Wo much: And whereas he paſſes by all the 
Felt of the Rivers as ſmaller than it, there 
Pre two that I have ſeen in Itah itſelf, where- 
f che one, wiz. the Arnus, on which Flo- 
ence and Piſa ſtand, ſeemed to me not in- 
1 erior in Bigneſs to the Tiber; and the 
cher, vis. the Atheſis, on which Verona 
ſtands, I could not gueſs to be leſs than twice 
s big. 2. In that he thinks himſelf too li- 
etal in allowing theſe nine Rivers to carry 


y Jown each of them ten times ſo much Wa- 
neger as the Thames doth. Whereas one of 
0 hole nine, and that none of the biggeſt nei- 
Aber, viz. the River Po, if Ricciolus his Hy- 
5 otheſes and Calculations be good, affords 
1 zore Water in an Hour, than Mr. Halley ſup- 
poles the Thames to do in a Day ; the hourly 
""W-fulions of the Po being rated at eighteen 
7 illions of Cubical Paces, by Ricciolus; 


hereas the daily ones of the Thames are 
0 omputed to be no more than twenty five 
Millions, three hundred forty four thouſand 


8 ubical Yards of Water, by Mr. Halley ; but 
0 Geometrical Pace contains tive Feet, i. e. 
1K. of a Yard. Now if the Po pours ſo much 
+ |! ater hourly into the Sea, what then muſt 


he Danow and the Nile do? each of which 
annot (I gueſs) be leſs than treble of the 
> Wo. Tanais, Boryſthenes, and Rhodanus, may 


them 


4 : a , 
, qual, if not exceed it. Howbeit, cannot 


prove Ricciolus his Hypotheſes, judging 
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ſpend the whole Receipt in Vapour. 
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them to be too exceſſive, but do believe thif 
as to the whole, Mr. Halley comes nearer cf loo 
Truth. Sure enough it is, that in the Met 
diterranean, the Receipts from the Riven|W**<5 
fall ſhort of the Expence in Vapour ; thougliſPP*!' 
in Part of it, that is, the Euxine, the Receipt Y 
exceed, as appears from that there is a coe 
ſtant Current ſets outward from thetic] all tf 
> 0g the Thracian Boſphorus, and Hell ph 

nt. fp 
75 ur though the Mediterranean doth in bal 
deed evaporate more than it receives fro 4 
the Rivers, yet, I believe, the Caſe is not tit the s 
{ame with the Caſpian Sea; the Superficit lter 
whereof ſeems to me not to bear any great (pen 
er Proportion to the Waters of the Rivet that 
that run into it, than that of the Exit of tl 
doth to its; which we have obſerved not t 


por 


to th 
that 


You will ſay, Why then do not gret al F 


Floods raiſe the Seas? I anſwer, as to the Ca 
pian, if it communicates with the Ocean, whe 
ther the Rivers bring down more or leſs, ii 
all one ; if more, then the Water 1 i 
Level, the Caſpian raiſeth the Ocean; if lels 
then the Ocean communicates to the Caſpiai 
and raiſes that. But as to the Meaiterr, 
nean, we may fay, that when it receive 
more on the one Side, it receives leſs on tii 
other, the Floods and Ebbs of the Nitus, an 
the other Rivers, counterbalancing one an- 
cher: Belides, by reaſon of the Snows lying Ses 
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pon the Mountains all Winter, the greateſt 


4 Floods of thoſe great Rivers in Europe do 


ot happen when the Mediterranean evapo- 
en kates leaſt, in the Winter-time, but in the 
ot : dpring. 8 | . 
vos will demand farther, if the Mediter- 
1.89 21ean evaporates ſo much, what becomes of 
Ell this Vapour? I anſwer, It is caſt off upon 
be Mountains, and on their Sides and Tops 
Hs condenſed into Water, and ſo returned 
again by the Rivers into the Sea. 

Ir you proceed to ask what becomes of 
the Surpluſage of the Water, which the Me- 
diterranean receives from the Ocean, and 
ſpends in Vapour ; I anſwer, It ſeems to me 
that it muſt be caſt farther off over the Tops 
of the Mountains, and ſupply in part Rain 
to theſe Northern Countries ; for we know 
that the South Wind brings Rain with us, and 


rei all Europe over. 1 
Madidis Notus e volat alis. Ovid. Metam? 


As to the great Ocean, I do not believe 
that it evaporates ſo much as the Mediterra- 
nean: Both, r. Becauſe the whole Medliter- 
1% anean, excepting the Enxine, lies in a hot 
Climate, and a great Part of it as it were in 
ivy Valley, Ridges of high Mountains, Atlas 
on one Side, and the Alps and Appennine, &c. 
on the other running along it. And, 2. Be- 
ano cauſe the Surface of the whole Orean bears a 
greater Proportion to the Waters i _—_— 

: O 
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for the Nutrition of Plants and Animals, (i 
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from the Rivers of at leaſt this Continent 
than that of the Mediterranean doth to irs. : 3 
And therefore I think alſo that Mr. Hallig 
exceeds in his Eſtimate of the Heat of the by Pee 
perficies of the Sea-Water. I cannot perſuadeſf F 
myſelf, that were it all commixt, I mean the de 
hotter Part with the cooler, all the Surface! 
over to ſuch a Thickneſs, it would equal tif 
Heat of our Air in the hotteſt time of Sum. : 
mer. But I leave that to farther Tryal and } onc 
Enquiry. oe 
HERE give me leave to HEY that wel erſt 
are not to think, that all the Vapours - tha : ou 
ſupply our Rains and Dews proceed from the, 
Sea; no, a great Part of them, Viz, all that ur 
when condenſed, waters the Earth, and ferve . 


not the ſame individual Water, at leaſt {of 
much) was exhaled out of the Earth before, 
and returned again in Showers and Dews up- 
on it: So that we receive no more from the 
Sea, than what the Rivers carry back, and} 
Pour into it again. But ſuppoſing Mr. Hal- 
ley's Hypotheſes to be good, and that the Ocem 
doth evaporate, and caſt off to the dry 
Land ?; of an Inch Thickneſs daily, and thi 
ſuffices for the Supply of all the Rivers; how 
intolerably extravagant muſt their Ehporle. 


ſes be, who ſuppoſe the Rivers of all the World M*"'5 
rogether to yield half an Ocean of Water 
daily e Though I muſt confeſs myſelf to be 


at a loſs, as to thoſe vaſt Rivers of Aerie 
0 
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pf ninety Miles broad; for if they ſhould 
Jun with any thing a ſwift Current, it is in- 
Need ineſtimable what a Quantity of Water 
hey may pour forth, All, therefore, that I 


Wave to ſay to them, is, That we want a true 


Wiſtory and Account of their Phenomena, from 
Wheir Fountains to their Outlets. | 
Bor in contradiction to what I have ſaid, 
Woncerning the Water keeping its Level, and 
Wowing in only at the Kraite- Month, IL un- 
Nerſtand, that it is the concurrent and unani- 


wel rren 
nous Vote and Suffrage of Mariners, Voya- 
he ers, and Philoſophers, that there is an Under- 


Furrent at the Straits of Gibraltar, the Thra- 
an Boſphorus, and the Baltick Sound. Par- 
Wcularly, M. Marſilly affirms, That the low- 
Ir Water in the Channel of the Thracian 
Woſphorus-is driven Northward into the Eu- 
ine Sea, whilſt the upper flows conſtant- 


the from the Euxine Southward: And, That 
nd lat which flows from the South is. {alter 
a. Ind heavier; which he found by letting 


own a Veſſel cloſe: ſhut up, fitted with a 


a1 
Iry alve to open at pleaſure, and let in the low- 
his 8 Water, which being brought up and weigh- 


d, was obſerved to be ten Grains heavier 
ian the upper. That the upper and lower 
os contrary ways, he found by the Fiſher- 
ens Nets, which being ler down deep from 
eſlels that were fixed, were always, by the 
bſervation of the Fiſhermen, by the Force 
the Current driven towards the Black Sea, 

G and 
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South - Foreland. Now where it flows Tidf 
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and by the letting down of a Plummet; fot 
it it were ſtopp'd and detain'd at about five 
or {ix Foot depth, it did always decline to- 
wards the Marmora or Propontis ; but if i 
deſcended lower, it was driven to the con- 
trary part, that is, the Euxine. Bur, I think, 
theſe Experiments are not {ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh and demonſtrate ſuch an Under-Current 
becauſe, poſſibly there might be ſome Miſtake 
in them: And Mr. Smith mentions no ſuc 
thing as any Under-Current there. Bur ye 
the fame Mr. Smith endeavours to prove ali 
Under-Current, by two Experiments: T 
firſt is, the Running-Tide and Half- Tide 1 
the Offing, between the North-Foreland and 


and Half-Tide, though the Tide of Flood 
runs aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under: 
foot, that is, cloſe by the Ground. Set 
Philoſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 158 
564. | 
: TEE ſecond is, an Experiment made | 
the Baltick Sound: In one of the King 
Fregates they went with their Pinnace intl 
the middle Stream, and were carried vie 
lently by the Current: Soon after, the 
ſunk a Bucket with a large Cannon Bulle 
to a certain Depth of Water, which ga 
Check to the Boat's Motion ; and finking ! 
ſtill lower and lower, the Boat was drive 
a- head to Windward againſt the Upper- Cui 
rent, the Current aloft being not above foil 


the Deluge. 

x Nor five Fathom deep; and the lower the Buc- 
ve ket was let fall, they found the Under-Cur- 
o- rent the ſtronger, OS? © 99s 
To all this I reply ; That I do not under- 
and how Waters can run backward and for- 
ard in the ſame Channel, at the fame time. 


4 


nuch to affirm, as that a heavy Body ſhould 
Wicend. It is a Croſſing of Proyerbs, .* Aw 
\chro7 ay, making Rivers aſcend to their 
Fountains, affirming that to be done, which 
El! the World, hitherto hath; look'd upon as 
bſurd and impoſſible. And, therefore, the 
Matter of Fact had need be well atteſted: 
hich, when to me it ſhall be, I muſt then, 
nanus dare, yield up the Bucklers, and ſtu- 
ly ſome Means to ſolve the Phenomena, , 
SupPoSE we, that the Mediterranean em- 
ties itſelf into the Ocean by an Under-Cur- 
ent; there muſt be a Declivity to carry it 
down, and conſequently, the upper Super- 
cies of this Under- Current muſt have its De- 
llivity too, and likewiſe the contiguous Su- 
crficies of the Upper-Current; and fo, the 
pper-Current muſt needs aſcend in its 
ourſe inwards. If you ſay, it's forced in by 
he Motion of the Ocean, that ſeems unlike- 
V, becauſe it runs in conſtantly, as well Ebb 
Flood. And therefore, there ſeems to be 
$0 better Account of it than the Superficies 
f the Ocean being higher than that of the 
Niediterranean. | 


G's Bur 


Hor there being but one Declivity; this is as 
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Bur to put this Matter out of all doubt, 
the learned and curious Obſerver of all Na 
tural and Artificial Rarities that came in hig 
way, Mr. John Greaves, in whole time ther 
was no talk of an Under-Current at t 
Straits-Mouth, but of contrary Side one , 
affirms of his own Knowledge and Obſerve: 
tion, That it was a great Miſtake, and thi.” 
there was no ſuch thing as a contrary Current 15 
but that the Water flowed equally inward, MIV 
'zwell on the one fide of the Channel as on fi, © 

other. Pyramidograph. p. 101, 102. 
By the Breaking up of the Fountains 0 
the Great Deep, is, I conceive, meant, tl 
making great Iſſues and Apertures for thek 
ſubterrancous Waters to ruſh out. You wi 
ſay, how could that be, fith the Water keep 
its Level, and cannot aſcend to a great 
Height above the common Center, than tit 
Superficies of the Sea is, much lefs force it 
Way, remove Obſtacles, and break open Pal 
en | * il 
IAN SW ER, According to them that holt 
that all Rivers come from the Sea by ſul 
terraneous Paſſages, it is no more than dai 
happens. For they muſt needs grant, thi 
the Water in ſubterraneous Channels, is ral 
fed as far above the Level of the Occat 
as are the Heads and Fountains af great f 
vers. Which, conſidering the Height of the 
firſt Springs up the Mountains, the Leng! 
of their Courſes, and the Swittneſs of the 
„%%% l 
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Ptreams for a great part of the Way, is very 


Weflary to their Deſcent. And, therefore, I 
an by no means aſſent to the Learned Bo- 


De La, as Mountains are above it. For, 5 
| Flow then could Rivers deſcend down to the 
Pea through thole Valleys ? The Sea would 
* N ather run into them, and make Sinus's ; or 
lſe, if they were encloſed; the Water would 
ö 1gnate there, and make Pools. 
[x this be done by way of Filtration (h 
Wecems to be the moſt likely Means. x. raiſing 
be Water) I do not ſee, but theſe Filters _- 
luck up the whole Ocean, and, if Apertures 
Dad Outlets large enough. were made, pour 
Wit out upon the Earth in no long time. But 
cannot be fully reconciled to this Opinion, 
tough ic hath great Advocates; eſpecially 
the fore- mentioned very learned and inge- 
nious Perſon, Dr. Robert Plot. I acknow- 
ledge ſubrerrancous Waters: 1 grant a Con- 
fluence and Communication of Seas by Un- 
der- ground Channels and Paſſages : I believe, 
that where- ever one ſhall dig as deep as the 
Level of the Sea, he ſhall ſeldom fail of Wa- 
ter; the Water making i ics Way through Sand, 
and Gravel, and Stones, In like manner, as it 
» obſerved of the River Seine, thar in Flood- 
Fines, all the neighbouring Wells and Cellars 
| BE filled with Water; and when the River 
G 3 decreaſes 


Fonſiderable, a conſtant Declivity being ne- 


Wor Plot, (if I underſtand him aright) * That * Hit. 
= Valleys are ar much below the Surface of Ne: Staf- 


i 
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decreaſes and ſinks again, thoſe Waters alſo 
of the Wells and Cellars diminiſh, and by de. 
gtces fall back into the River, ſo that there 
are ſcarce any Wells or Fountains in the 
Plains near the River, but their Waters k-epl 
the Level of the Rivers, riſing and falling 
Witt. 4 

Bur this inferior conſtant Circulation and 
perpetual Motion of Water, ſeems to me noi 
yet ſufficiently proved and made out. I think 
that the Patrons and Abettors of this Opi- 
nion have nat ſatisfactorily demonſtrated, 
how it is, or can be performed. To whit 
is offered concerning the Center of Gravity 
being nearer to our Continent, by reaſon of 
the Preponderancy of the Earth, and tht 
Waters lying, as it were, on an Heap in the 
other Hemiſphere, I anſwer, 1. That in the 
preſent Terraqueous Globe, the N-ww World 
which lies between the two great Seas, and 
almoſt oppoſite to our Continent, doth in 
ſome meaſure counterpoiſe the Old, and tak. 
off a great part of the Advantage, which, by 
reaſon of .its Preponderancy, it might other- 
wife have. Moreover, I am of Mr. Brier- 

{ wood's Opinion, that there may be, and is! 

ll vaſt Continent toward the Southern Pole 

| oppoſite ro Europe and Aſia, to counterpoiſ 

| them on that fide; nay, I do verily believe, 

1 that the Continents and Iſlands are ſo pro-. 

portionably ſcattered and diſpoſed all the 

World over, as if not perfectly and exact 
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Wet very nearly to counter-balance one ano- 
jer; ſo that the Globe cannot walter or 
eel towards any Side: And that the Center 
the Convex Superficies of the Sea, is the 
ue Center of the whole Terreſtrial Sphere, 
Woth of Motion, and of Gravity. I add alſo 
f Magnitude, which is exceedingly conve- 
Dient, as well for the Facility as the Equa- 
Wilicy of the Earth's Diurnal Motion. This 
Wy potheſis of the Continent's being diſpers'd 
Naually on all Sides of the Globe, makes theſe 
Wenters concurr in one Point, whatever Cauſe 
e aſſign of the raiſing up the dry Land at 
Wilt, Whereas if we Poul ſuppoſe the dry 
Wand to have been raiſed up by Earthquakes 
Inly on one Side of the Globe, and to have 
aſt off the Water to the other, and alſo that 
ie Waters could find no Way into the Ca- 
erns that were left within ; then the watery 
ide muſt needs preponderate the Land Side, 
nd bring the Center of Gravity nearer to 
eon Superficier, and fo raiſe the Land 
wht ill a great deal higher, and make a conſider- 
ble Diſtance between the Centers of Mag- 
tude, and of Gravity, In our Hypotheſis 
{ the equal Diſperſion of the Continents 
nd Iſlands, no ſuch thing would happen, but 
ach Continent, taking it with all its internal 
averns, whether lighter or heavier than its 
bulk in Water, that is, whether the Water 
the id make its way into the Caverns thereof, 
r did not, (for in the firſt Caſe it would be 
. heavier, 
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Mile deep, (for which we have good Au 


it, in Point of Preponderancy? 3. Grantin 


it would deſcend as near as it could toi 


the Dryneſs o 
Cauſe it to lie on a Heap, yet would it run at 
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heavier, in the ſecond lighter) would hav 
its Counterpoiſe on the oppoſite Side, ſo thai 
the Centers would ſtill concurr. The Ca 
would be the ſame, if the dry Land wen 
diſcovered, and the Mountains raiſed by thi 
immediate Application of the Divine Powal 
2. The Sea being no where above a Germulif 


thority) in moſt Places not half ſo much 
Taking then, as a Middle Term, halfa Mile 
ſuppoſe it every where half a Mile deq 
"m3 Earth below the Sea, we have no re 
ſon to ſuppoſe of different Gravity) wht 
Proportion hath this half Mile's Thickneſs of 
Water to the whole Terraqueous Glob 
whoſeSemidiameteris, by the Account of Mz 
thematicians , Three thouſand four hundred 
and forty Tralian Miles 2 What little Adva 
tage then can jt have of the Earth oppoſitet 


the Center of Gravity ſhould be nearer ol 
Continent: The Center being the lowd 
Place, and the Water a fluid Body, unle 
ſtopped, (which it might indeed be, if it wet 
encompaſſed round with high Shores, as hig 
as the Mountains, without any Breaks 
Outlets in vv where it found Declivit) 


: 


rancy, And jhough we ſhould grant, th 


without any ſou of the Earth's Prepondt 
the Shores might ſtop it, anPtrea 


th 
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aue Channels of Rivers, till it come as near 
poſſible to the Center of Gravity. Indeed 
De Rivers themſelves could not deſcend, but 
uſt run towards the Middle of the Conti- 
Went. All this, I think, will follow from this 
Wh potheſis by as good Conſequence, as the 
Naters being forced through the ſubterra- 
Jeous Channels out at the Springs. Dr. Hook's 
Wpinion, That the Preponderancy of the 
alt Water above the freſh, raiſes up the treſh 
Water above the Level of the ſalt, as high as 
e Springs and Fountain-Heads, and forces 
out there, would have a great Probability 
n it, were there continued ſtrait Channels 
r Conduits from the Bottom of the Sea to 
he Eruption of Springs; which I believe 
here are not. I do not peremptorily affirm, 
hat all Fountains do proceed from Rain; 
dnly I contend, that Rain may ſuffice to feed 
lem, and that probably it doth feed ordi- 
ary Springs. This the ingenious French 
Author doth well demonſtrate in the River 
eine, and I believe it is demonſtrable in 
noſt other Rivers. 4 1,919) 9 

Tux little Brook that runs near my Dwel- 
ing, and hath its Head or Source not above 


raordinary Eruption of Water, all along its 
ourſe receives (mall Rivulets on both Sides; 


Stream at five Miles Diſtance from the Foun- 
Filn-Head, yet ſingly are fo ſmall, that they 
may 


our or five Miles off, where there is no ex- 


hich though they make a conſiderable 


1 
1 
| 
1 


from the higher Grounds that lie abo 
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may very well be conceived to draip don 


them. And taking the whole together, it 


a very conſiderable Length and Breadth * 
Land, that contributes to the Maintenan r a 
of this little River: So that it may eaſily Mul 
believed, that all its Water owes its Origin Had 
to Rain: Eſpecially, if it be conſidered fu ook 
ther, that in Winter- time, after the Rains ¶ ou. 
fallen, the Ground ſated, and the Ditch v 
full, the Stream of this River, during tw N 
whole Winter following, is for the mat { 
part, unleſs in Froſts, double of what it Wins 
in Summer. Which Exceſs can proceiſſſe Sc 
from nothing but Rain and Miſts ; at leur 
it would be Raſhneſs to aſſign any othe ves 
Cauſe, when there is ſo obvious and mani E 
feſt an one. Moreover, that Rain affords ring 
ſmall Quantity of Water, is clear alſo fron An 
great Floods, wherein it might be proved ul 
that in few Days there deſcends more Wir © 
ter than would ſupply the ordinary Streanlh thi 
for a good part of Summer. Now, to com yon 
pare great Things with ſmall; I have ſeen@aio: 


many of the biggeſt Rivers in Europe, thi 
Danow, Rhine, Rhoſne, and Po; and whet 
1 conſider the Length of their Courſes, thi 
Multitude of conliderable Rivers and Brook 
they receive; and all theſe from their fit 
Riſe, made up by Degrees of little Rivulet 
and Gills, like my neighbouring Brook; the 
huge Mountains and vaſt Extent of highet 

| 5 Ground 


| 
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3 ounds they drain: To me it ſeems (and 


bo. 2ve ſeen all their Streams near their Out- 
, except the Danow's, and its after four 
h Madred Miles Deſcent) that they do not 


r any greater Proportion to the Rivers and 
lets they receive, and the immenſe 
acts of Land that feed them, than my 
ook doth to its ſmall Rills and Compaſs of 
ound. 
Bor in this, I confeſs, I do not deſcend to 
WM Nicencſs of Meaſuring and Calculation, 
t ſatisfy myſelf with rude Conjectures, 
ing my Meaſures, as the Ceſtrians ſay, by 
e Scale of the Eye. 
Ir will here be objected, That the Rain 
ver ſinks above ten Foot deep at moſt into 
e Earth, and therefore cannot ſupply the 
WW rings. 
Anſw. Tx1s indeed, if it were true, 
ould much enervate, nay, quite overthrow 
r Opinion: And therefore we mult forti- 
this Point, and effectually demonſtrate, 
Wyond all Poſſibility of Denial or Contra- 
tion, That Rain-Water doth fink down, 
hd make its Way into the Earth ; I do not 
neh, ten, or twenty, nor forty, but an hun- 


ed, nay, two or three hundred Foot, or 
oks ore. = 


18 then, in Pool-Hole, in the Peak of 
lege, Moire, there are in ſome Places conſtant 
che roppings and Diſtillations of Water from 
helfe Roof: Under each of which (to note that 


nds by 
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by the by) riſes up a Stone Pillar, the Wa | 
precipitating 'fome of thoſe ſtony Parrticl, 
which it had waſhed off the Rocks in paſl 


through their Chinks. Theſe Droppia 
continue all the Summer long. Now Ml . 
ſeems clear to me, that the Rain-Water n 3 
king its Way through the Veins and Chin Fo 
of the Rocks above it, and yet but ſlow! . 
by reaſon of the Thickneſs of the Mounta PS 
and Straitneſs of the Paſſages, ſupplies th 0 
Dropping all the Year round ; at leaſt, this Er! 
much more rational than any different) * 
pot heſit. If the Water diſtills down faſte e 
Winter- time and wet Weather, than it d e 
in Summer, (which J forgot to ask) the! ab 
periment would infallibly prove our Ali; 4 
tion. In Confirmation of this Argume ugh 
Albertus Magnus (as I find him quoted . 
Dr. Wittie's Scarborough Spaw) tells us, I. 8 
at the Bottom of a ſolid Rock one hundred ii. F 
thirty Fathoms deep, he ſaw Drops of Wi ſom, 
diſtilling from it in a rainy Seaſon. l. 
SECONDLY, It is well known, and attelt CA 
to me by the People at Buxton when 1 5 
there, That out of the Mouth of the fat ug 
Pool-Hole, after great and long continut ollic 
Rains, a great Stream of Water did uſu bat! 
iſlue forth : And I am ſure it muſt take = 
Way through a good Thickneſs of Earth, "ny 
Rocks, before it could come in there. —_ 
THIRDI , What becomes of all the Wi the 
that falls on Newmarket-Heath,and Gogm fog 


H 
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Wills, I preſume alſo Salisbury-Plain, and 
e like ſpungey Grounds all Winter long, 
ere we ſee very little run off any way e 
muſt needs ſink into the Ground more 
an ten Foot deep. ö 
FourTHLY, Many Wells, whoſe Springs 
> at leaſt twenty Foot deep, we find by 
kperience, do often fail in great Droughts 
Summer- time. * 

FirTHLy, In Coal Delfs, and other Mines, 
wet Weather the Miners are many times 
own'd out, (as they phraſe it) though no 
ater runs down into the Mouths of their 
ts or Shafts. Nay, Dr. Wittiè tells us, in 
5 Deſcription of the Vertues of the Scarbo- 


oil on 
b Hard, pag. 105. That aſten great Inun- 
* ions of Rain, the Miners find the Water 


equently diſtilling through the ſolid Earth 
Wor their Heads ; whereas in Summer, or dry 
alons, they find no Interruption from thence 
all. H et: 10 hn Seins rh 
FARTHER, to confirm this Particular, I 
rote to my Honoured Friend Sir Thomas 
illughby, Bar. defiring him to examine his 
olliers concerning it, and ſend me Word 
hat Report they make; and from him re- 
eived this Account: If there be Springs lie 
rfore you come at the Coal, they carry the 
Vater away ; but if there be none, it falls in- 
the Works in greater or leſs Quantity, ac- 
„ding as the Rains fall. Which Anſwer is 
wit? much the more conſiderable, in that it 
gives 
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Springs. The firſt is (pag. 97.) this: 


Ton ſequences of 
gives me a farther clear Proof, that Sprin 
are fed by Rain-water, and not by any Cay 


munications from the Sea; their Original iſe L 
ing above the Beds of Coal, they receiviſer 
the Rain-water into their Veins, and derivi 


it all along to their Fountains or Eruptiar 
above the Coals. | 

I n1GHT add out of him, [Dr. Witt 
Fifthly, p. 85. That the Scarborough Spe 
notwithſtanding it breaks out of Ground wil 
three or four Yards off the Foot of the Cli 
which is near forty Yards high, and within 
Quarter of a Mile there is another Hill, that 
more than as high again as the WA ani 
Deſcent all the way to the Cliff, ſo as the Ra 
water cannot lie long upon the Ground ; ye 
it obſervable, that after a long Rain, the Wi 
ter of the Spaw is altered in its Taſte, a 
leſſened in its Operation; whereas a rainy I 
or tipo will not ſenſibiy hurt it. And now 
am tranſcribing out of this Author, give 
Leave to add an Obſervation or two in Co 
firmation of Rains being the Original 


Ix England, in the Years 1654, 55, and 5 
when our Climate was drier than ever it lf 
been mentioned to be in any Stories, ſo as f 
had very little Rain in Summer, or Snow! 
Winter, moſt of our Springs were dried ould 
ſuch as in the Memory of the eldeſt Men IW/e u. 
ing had never wanted Water, but were Nailbe 
thoſe Springtwe call Fontes Perennes, 1 Main, 

el 
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were eſteemed ſo. He inſtances alſo a 
rallel Story out of Heylin's Geography, in 
> Deſcription, of Cyprus, where the Au- 
or relates; That in the Days of Conſtantine 
Great, there was an exceeding long Drought 
re, ſo as in thirty ſix Tears they had no 
tin, inſomuth as all the Springs and Tor- 
ts, or Rivers, were dried up; ſo that the 
habitants were forced 10 forſake the Iſland, 
1d to ſeek for new. Habitations ſor ant of 
Mater. 8 e 1491 

iu T rs ſecond is, p. 84. That in the Wolds 

ha Downs of Yorkſhire they have many Springs 

eat out after great Rains , which they 

ll A which jet and ſpout up a great 

eight. : Sd ec) 

Ne ITHER is this Eruption of Springs af- 

r long Rains, proper and peculiar only to 

je Wolds of Yorkſhire, but common to other 
ountries alſo, as Dr.“ Childrey witneſſeth, = Britt. 
theſe Words: Sometimes there breaks ont "is Beo- 
ater in the manner of a ſudden Land-Flood, 
bs wry Stones 5 _ are 8 Rocks 
anding aloft in open Fields, near the Raiſing - 
be River Kyner | in £2) which 15 Kt, WA 
4 by the common People a_Fore-runner of 
earth. That the ſudden Eruption of Springs 

laces where they uſe not always to run, 
"4d be a Sign of Dearth, is no Wonder. For 

eſe unuſual Eruptions, (which in Kent we call 
albourns) are cauſed by extreme Gluts of 

Main, or laſting wet Weather, and never hap- 

pen 
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chen there were many of them: and to 


Drought, which raged moſt in 1651, 165 
and 1653. As the Head of the Stour, th 


Canterbury, was dry for ſome Miles Spas 


Drought. that Rivers, and Lakes, and Wi 
I cANNor here alſo forbear to add, the pr 
Supply of the Spring-Wellon the Caſtle-H 


at Scarborough; at which, I confeſs, I W 
ſomewhat puzzled. This Well, faith he, thou 


Confequenccs of 

pen but in wet Nears ; witneſs the Nar 16. 
gre 

Purpoſe very remarkable it was, that in 
Year 165 4, ſeveral Springs and Rivulets un 
quite dried up, by reaſon of the precedn 


riſes near Eltham in Kent, and runsthroy 


And the like happened to the Stream that ci 
ſeth the Road-way between Sittingburn « 
Canterbury, at Oſpring near Feverlhan 
which at other times ran with a plentiful Ci 
rent, but then wholly failed. So we ſee tl 
it is not unfrequent for new Springs to bre 
out in wet Years ; and for old ones to fail. 
great Droughts. And $trabo, in his firſt Bod 
out of Xanthus the Lydian, tells us, That! 
the Time of Artaxerxes, there was ſo get 


of Water, failed, and were dried up. 


bable Account he [Dr. Wittie] gives of i 


it be upon the Top of the Rock, not many Yai 
deep, and alſo upon the Edge of the Cliff, ! 
doubtleſs, ſupplied by ſecret Channels wit 
the Ground, 2 convey the Rain and Show: 

into it, being placed on a dependent Pan 


the Rock; near unto which, there are alſo ; wid 
f v 
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* under an old ruinated Chappel, which, after 
great Rain, are full of Water, but are dried 
in a long Drought. 20 Rel 

As for what is ſaid concerning the River 
Volga's pouring out ſo much Water into the 
aſpian Sea, as in a Year's time would make 
pa Maſs of Water equal to the Globe of 
je Earth; and of the hourly Effuſions of 
ie River Po in ſtah, which Ricciolus hath 
omputed to amount to 18000000 Cubical 


er hath probably inferred, that all the Ri- 


arge half an Ocean of Waters into the Sea; 
muſt confeſs myſelf to be unſatisfied there- 
th, Iwill not queſtion their Calculations, 
Wut I ſuſpect they are out in their Hypothe- 
41 | p | N U | 

Tx: Opinion of Mr. Edmund Halley, that 
N prings and Rivers owe their Original to 
apours condenſed on the Sides of Moun- 
ins, rather than unto Rains, I acknowledge 
d be very ingenious, grounded upon good 
Pblervations, and worthy of its Author; and 
will not deny it to be in part true, in thoſe 
Wor Countreys in the Torrid Zone, and near 


their 


ices of Water; whence a late learned Wri- 


ers in the World together, do daily diſ- 


; where, by reaſon of the great Heats, the 
F apours are more copiouſly exhaled out of 
Fic Earth, and, it's likely, carried up high in 
e Form of Vapours. The inferior Air, at 
aft, is ſo. charged with them, and by that 
Peans ſo very moiſt, that, in ſome Places, 
r H £5 065 
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their Knives tuſt even in their Pockets ; and 
in the Night, ſo very freſh and cold, parti 
alſo by reaſon of the Length of the Nights; 
that expoſing the Body to it, cauſes Colds and 
Catarrhs, and is very dangerous: Whene 
alſo their Dews are ſo great, as in good mes 
fure to recompenſe the Want of Rain, and 


ſerve for the Nouriſhment of Plants; as they 


do even in Hain itſelt. 

I sHALL firſt of all propoſe this Opinion i 
the Words of the Author, and then diſcourſ 
a little upon it. After he had - enumerate 
many of the high Ridges and Tracts d 
Mountains in the four Quarters of the World 
he thus proceeds: Each of which far ſurpaſ 
the uſual Height to: which the aqueous V apoun 
of themſelves aſcend, and on the Tops, of chic 
the Air is ſo cold and rarified, as to retan 
hut a ſmall Part of. thoſe Vapours that ſhall i: 
brought thither by the Winds, Thoſe Vapour; 
therefore, that are raiſed copionſly in the: Stu 
and by. the Winds, aye carried over the hu 
Lands to thoſe Ridges of Mountains, and an 
there compelled, by the Stream of the Air, to mount 
up with it to the Tops of the Mountains, when 
the Water preſently precipitates gleeting down 
by the Crauntes of the Stone; and part of tht 
Vapour entring into the Cavities of the Hills 
the Water; thereof 


"gathers, as in an Alembick, 


into the Baſamt of Stone it findt; which be. 
ins once filled, ail the Overplut of Water that 
comes: thither, runs over by: the; loweſt. Place 

191 3 : an 
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down by the Valleys, or Guts, berweenthe Ridges 
of the Hills, and coming to unite, form little 
Rivulett or Brooks. Many of theſe, again, 
meeting in on? common Valley, aud gaining 


come a River: And many of theſe being united 
in one common Channel, make ſuch Streams, 
as the Rhine, and Rhoſne, and the Danube; 
il wich latter one would hardly think the Col- 
'&ion of Water condenſed out of Vapour, un- 
ON Lf; we conſider how vaſt a Trait of Ground 
bat River drains, and that it is the Sum of 
50 Fl thoſe Springs, which break out on the South- 
Side of the Carpathian Mountains, and on the 
North-Side of the immenſe Ridge of the Alps, 
which is one continued Chain of Mountains 


NY may almoſt paſs for a Rule, that the Magni- 
22 of e, or the Ouantity of Wiles i. 
evacuates, is proportionable to the Length and 
Height of the Ridges, from whence its Foun- 
tains ariſe. Now this Theory of Springs is 
wot a bare Hypotheſis, but founded on Expe- 
nence, which it was my Luck to gain in my. 
Abode at S. Helena; where, in the Night-time, 
lil on the Tops of the Hills, about Ejght hundred 
Tards above the Ka, there Was ſo ſirange a 
Condenſation, or rather Precipitation of the 
Vapourt, that it was, a great Inpediment to 
1. my Celeſtial Obſerwationt; for, in the clear 
a = _. Shy, 


— 


and breaking ont by the Sides of the Hite, 
forms fingle Springs. Many of theſe tuning 


the plain Ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- 


from Switzerland to the Black Sea. And it 


_ 
— U—— 
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Hy, the Dew would fall ſo faſt, as to cover 
each half-quarter of an Hour my Glaſſes with 
little Drops, ſo that I was neceſſitated to wipe 
them off fo often; and my Paper, on which I 
Wrote my Obſervations, would immediately be 


fo wet with the Dew, that it would not hear 


Ink: By which it may be ſuppoſed, hop faſt 
the Water gathers in thoſe mighty high. Ridges 
T but now named. ----- At laſt he concludes; 
Aud I doubt not but this Hypothelis is more 
reaſonable, than that of thoſe who derive all 
Springs from, the Rain-waters, which yet are 
perpetual, and without Diminution, even when 
a0 Rain falls for a long Space of Time. 

T RIS may, for ought I as yet ſee or know, 
be a good Account of the Original of 
Springs in thoſe fervid Regions, though even 
there, I doubt, but partial; but in Europe, 
and the more temperate Countries, I believe 
the Vapours in this manner condenſed, have 
but little Intereſt in the Production of them, 
though I will not wholly exclude them. 
Firſt, The Tops of the Alps above the 
Fountains of four of the greateſt Rivers in 
Europe, the Rhine, the*Rhoſne, the Danow, 
and the Po, are, for about {ix Months in the 
Year, conſtantly covered with Snow, to 4 
great Thickneſs; ſo that there are no Va- 
pours all that while that can touch thoſe 
Mountains, and be by them condenſed. into 
Water; there falls nothing there Wa 

eee N e ene an 
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| r 
ind that continuing all that while on the 
Ground without Bie r , Eder, all Ac- 
ceſs of Vapours to the Earth; if any roſe, or 
were by Winds carried ſo high in that Form, 
as lam confident there are not. And yet, for 
all that, do not thoſe Springs fail, but con- 
tinue to run all Winter; and it is likely too, 
withoũt Dim inution; which is a longer time 
than Droughts uſually laſt; eſpecially, if we 
conſider that this Want of Supply. is con- 
ſtant and annual; whereas Droughts are but 


£ 
>a 


rare and accidental. So that we need not 


wonder any more, that Springs ſhould con- 


tinue to run, and without Piminution too, 
in times of Drought.. True it is, that thoſe; 
Rivers run low all Winter, fo. far as the Snow 
extends, and to a good diſtance from their 
Heads ;. but that is for want of their acciden- 
tal Supplies from Showers. Nay, I believe, 
that even in Summer, the Vapours are but 
rarely raiſed ſo high in a liquid Form in 
the free Air, remote from the Mountains, 
but are frozen into Snow, before they arrive; 
at the Height. For the Middle Region of the 
Air, where the Walk of the Clouds is, at 
leaſt the ſuperior part of it, is ſo cold, as to 
freeze the Vapours that aſcend ſo high, even 
in Summer-time. For we ſee, that in the 
Height and Heat of Summer, in great Thun- 
der- Storms, for the moſt part it hails: Nay, 
in ſuch Tempeſts I have ſeen mighty Show- 
ers of great Hail-Stones fall, ſome as big as 


H 3 Nut- 
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Nutmegs or Pigeons Eggs; and in ſome pla- 
ces, ſuch Heaps of them, as would load Dung- 
Carts, and have not been diſſolved in a day 
ot'two.' At the ſame Seaſons, I have obſerv- 
ed, in ſome Showers, Hail-Stones fall of ir- 
regular * 5 , and throughout pellucid, 
like great Pieces of Ice, with ſeveral Snags 


| 25 out of them: Which, how 


they could be fupported in the Air till they 
amounted to that Bulk and Weight, isa thing 


_ worthy to be more curiouſly conſidered. 


For either they muſt fall from an incredible 
Height, the Vapours they encountred by the 
Way condenſing, and, as it were, cryſtallizing 
upon them into Ice, and in time augmenting 
them to that Bulk ; or elſe, there muſt be 


ſome ſtrange and unknown Faculty in the 


Air to ſuſtain them. That the ſuperior Air 
doth ſupport heavy Bodies better than the 
inferior, the Flight of Birds ſeems to he 4 
clear Demotiſtration.” For, when they are 
mounted up om High, they fy with leſs Fi: 
tigue, and move forward with greater Faci- 
lity, and are able to continue. longer upon 
the Wing without Delaſſation, than in the 
lower Air they could poſſibly do. And there- 
fore, when they arc to make great Flights, 
they ſoar aloft in the Air, at a. great Height 
above the Earth. So have I often ſeen a 
a Flock of Wild-Geeſe mounted ſo high, that 
though their Flight be ſwiſt, they ſeemed to 
make but little Way in a long time, and to 


. pro- 


rr 


8 
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proceed on their Journey with eaſe, and very 
ifurcly, by reaſon of their Diſtance. And 
er one would think, this were contrary to 

zeaſon, that the lighter Air, ſuch as is the 
uperior, ſhould better ſupport a weighty 
ody than the heavier, thut is, the inferior. 
ome imagine, that this comes to paſs by 
eaſon of the Wind; which ãs conſtantly mov- 
be im the upper Air, which ſupports any 
Body that moves contrary to it. So we fee 
ut thoſe Paper- kites wich Boys make, are 
ailed in the Air, by running with them con- 
rary to the Wind: And-when they are ad- 
anced to a great Height, do but ſtick down 
he nether End of the Line, to which they are 
aſtned, into the Ground, they will be conti- 
ned by the Wind at the fame: Height they 
were, 9 long as it laſts and abides in the 
ame Quarter. In like manner, the Birds fly- 
contrary tothe Wind, it ſupports and 
teeps them up. But if this were the only 
keaſon; methinks it ſhould not be ſo eaſy, 
ut rather very laborious for Birds to by 
ganſt the Wind, ſo as to makerany:conliders 
ble Progreſs in the ſuperior Air, as we 
ee they do. And, therefore, poſſibly they 
ay be nearer the Right, who ſuppoſe, that 
he Gravity of Bodies decreaſes: proportions 
ably to their Diſtance. from the Earth; _ 
it a Body may be advanced ſo high; 


86 to the Center: Of which do not 
H 4 lec 
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ſnowed very faſt during my whole Paſſagt 


be three times ſo long. Moreover, we ſec 


vals, it lnows UPON the 'Tops:ot. the Alps.) 


1 
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fee how it is poſſible to make Experiment 
For, to what is faid by ſome, to have bee 
tried, that a Bullet ſhot perpendicularly up 
ward out (of, a great Gun, never deſcendelf 
again, I give no Credit at all. 

Bor to leave: that, it is certain, that th: 
Vapours, after they are mounted up to { 
conſiderable Height in the Air, are congeal: 
ed and turned into the immediate componen ter 
Principles of Snow, in which Form I co ei 
ceive tliey acquire a Lightneſs, and are ap 
to aſcend higher than they could do, ſhould 
they retain'; the Form of a. humid Vapour; 
as, we ſee, Ice is lighter than Water, out ol 
which it is frozen. But whether this be thi 
Reaſon of their Aſcent, or not, I am ſure 
the Matter of Fact, that theſe Snow- Cloud 
do aſcend far above the higheſt Tops d 
the Alps: For, paſſing over a Mountain ii 
the. Griſont Country, on the very Ridge d 


* * 


them, in the beginning of the Spring, i 


for ſix hours; and yet the Clouds ſeemed i 
be. as far above my Head, as they do here in 
England; and a great Height they muſt be 
for the Stow to gather into ſo great Flakes 
and to continue ſo long falling; nay, it ma 


that the higheſt Pikes and Summits of thoſe 
Mountains are covered with Snow. And I 
am aſſured, that all the Winter long, at Inter: 


2. In 


. 
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2. In the Spring- time, when the Snow dif. 
elves, ſome of theſe Rivers that flow down 
uMWom the Alpine Mountains, run with à full 
Fream, and overflow their Banks, in clear 
Iun-ſhine Weather, though no Rain falls, as 

myſelf can witneſs; and, therefore, I pre- 
me, that all the reſt do ſo too, as the Inha- 
ants affirmed; :Bur, in the Summer-time, 
ter the Snow. hath been ſome time melted; 
Weir'Streams decay again, notwithſtanding 


pnable to the Droughts ; neither are there 
y Floods; but upon Falls-of Rain. 
t o ;. Tur the Snow diſſolved, and ſoaking 
to the Earth, is the Original of the Alpine 
rings; a probable Argument may be taken 
om the Colour of the Water of thoſe Ri- 


is Northern- ſide, which I obſerved to be of 
a Sea- green, even to a great diſtance from 
eit Heads; which, whence can it proceed, 
leſs from the nitrous Particles of the Snow= 
ater, of which, they conſiſt? Another allo 


arcs, which Pliyſicians and Naturaliſts at- 
ute to the Water they drink, not without 
0d Reaſon; becauſe; ſay they, it conſiſts 

melted Snow, Which gives ite that malig- 
erFileaſe; ſaith; 1d ab aqua fit e hiuibus [que 
1. 


, In But 


y Vapours condenſed upon them, propor- 


rs which deſcend from the Alþs,cat- leaſt on 
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om the Bronc hoceie, ot'* gutturine Tumoun, * Swoln 
Endemial Diſeaſe of the Natives of thoſe Throat. 


nt: Quality. f Haliger ſprakinig off tliis t Pe S1b- 


tilit. Ex- 
erc. 60. 


is, que multum terreſtris G erudi continent. Sed. 2. 


Time. If he underſtands it generally of al 


all the Veins and Earth that lie above it in! 
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But becauſe Julius Palmariur may poſſibly it 
be in the right, who imputes this Diſeaſe . 
the Steams of the Minerals, eſpecially Mente 

curial, wherewith theſe Mountains abound) 
which infect the Waters, and render then te 
noxious to the nervous Parts; I thall not inf 
ſiſt upon this Particular. un 


I confirmation of what I have ſaid carr 
cerning the Original of the Alpine Springs N40 
1 ſhall add the Opinion of tlie Learned Ae 
phonſus: Borelluc, concerning th Fountain 
ipringing up, or iſſuing out of the Sides q 
Mount Atua in Sicily. They are probal 
(aich he) either generated, or at leaſt e. 
ereaſed, from the melting of the Snow, wil 
doth perpetually ' occupy the Top of the Mon 
tain. And this ts manifejt, in that they a 
ant diminiſbed, nor decreaſe in Summer, as eli. 
where it happens, but often flow more plentiful) 
Lib. De incendiis Kaak 06 
WAT Mr. Halley ſaith of Springs, Thi 
they are perpetual, and without Diminution 
even when no Rain falls, for a long Space i 


Springs, I add, that are actounted quick 
ones too, I deny his Aſſertion: That toni 
there may be of that Nature, Igrant. A Res 
fon whereof may be given, viz. that tha 
Outlet is too ſmall to empty the Water o 


wy time. In our Native Country of En. 
lana, there are living and laſting So 1 
ing 
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at the Feet of our (mall Hills and Hil- 


i BIOVE n ene in doin e 560] 
Der muſt I not diſſemble or deny, that in 
Summer-time the Vapours do aſcend, or [i 
carried up in that Form, by the Sides of Il 
Mountains to their higheſt Tops, and fl 
ve them; for there falls no Show there, in | 

| 

| 


bl our 

0 s, to which, Jam ſure, the Vapours con- 

ente very little; which is ſo obvious to 
a Man, char, I think, I need not ſpem | 


Heat of Summer; and that which lies 


4 Gy 155 for the. moſt part, diſſolued. But fl 
wg Kain falls plentifully there, Jomylelt if 
„vitneſs; having been on che two higheſt 
of che Mount Jura, (which keeps the , 
„all Winter) on the one called /Thuiri I} 
8 Thunder-mower; and on the other, cal- J 
1 lg Dolaz in aſnart and continuing Rain: 1 
Iwill not deny, but in Summer-time I 
Vapours may contribute ſomewhat to the [| 
ugs; as I have elſewhere intimated : i 
ons almoſt continually hanging upon the li 
ss of the Mountains, and the Sun having 
e but little Power. 
ap now. that 1 am diſcourſing of theſe 1 
mes, give me leave to ſer, down an Obſer- 1 
en I made in the laſt “ great Froſt, the * 1683, [| 
me pelt that was ever known in dhe Memo- | 
off. Ma, which I had before met with. in || 
aks, but did not give firm Credit to, that | 
[ 


ar notwithſtanding the Violence of the 
N all the Springs about us brake out, and 
| | ran 
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ran more plentifully than uſually they dillWr 8: 
any other time: Which I knew not why If 
impute to, unleſs perchance the cloſe Mme! 
ping the Pores of the Earth, and keeping th 
that Part, which, at other times, was wiWpeci 
10 vapour away; which Account I nei eri 
then could, not can yet fully acquieſce i ey v 
Hs To this I will here add an Abſtra&t ag] 
1 ener ener by my, honoured Friend] ys 
1 Kobinſon. ? ent 10 . A Je IIl 
Fg You may; peradventure, meet withſe 0, al 
6! + L Oppoſition (againſt your Hypotheſ joſt 0 
Fountains, though, indeed, Jam moreaWiſt M 
more cònfix m'd in your Opinion of them amp 
© the Uſe of the Mountains. Father Tad en! 


©. in his ſecond Voyage to Stam, ſays, M alud 
© he went up to the Top of the Table Mi 
drain at the Cape of Good Hope, the Rocks} 
© Shrubs were perpetually dropping, andſt 
7 ing the Springs and”Rills'below, there! 
ing generally Clouds hanging on the di 
© near the Top. This conſtant Di{ti]lation 
* Vapours from the Ocean; on many ll 
© Ridges of that great Promòntory, may 
adventure, be one Cauſe of the wondel 


Fertility and Luxury of tHe Soil, whichſhhe n 
© duces more rare Plants and Animals Un w 


any known Spot of Ground in the Wark 
©; the Difcovery wWhereof is owWing to the Ul 
© 'ofity and Wifdom of the Dutch. The [1 
* Obſervation hath been frequently made 
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Ur $2211 Merchants in the Madera and Ca- 
u Iſlands, (the firſt of which is near in the 
me Latitude on the North of the Aquator, 
at the aforementioned Cape is in the South) 
M pecially, in their Journeys up to tlie Pite of 
ei eri, in which, at ſuch and ſuch Heights, 


ey were always wet to the Skin, by the 
roppings of the great Stones, yet no Rain 
er-head; the ſame I have felt in paſſing 
er ſome of the Alpt. The Trees, which in 
jc Hands of Ferro, S. Thomas, and in Gui- 
4, are {aid to furniſh the Inhabitants with 
oſt of their Water, ſtand on the Sides of 
iſt. Mountains: Voſſius, in his Notes on 
anponius Mela, affirms them to be Arbore- 
ent, Ferula's ; though indeed, according to 
aludanus his dry'd Sample ſent to the Duke 
f Wirtemberg, they ſeem rather to be of the 
aurel Kind; perhaps there are many dit- 
rent Sorts of them. I believe there is ſome- 
ing in the many Relations of Travellers 
nd Voyagers concerning theſe Trees; but 
en fancy they are all miſtaken, when they 
y, the Water iſſues out of the Trees: The 
apours ſtop'd by the Mountains, condenſe 
nd diſtill down by the Boughs. There be- 
ng no Mountains in Egypt, may be one Rea- 
on why there is little or no Rain in that 


here fore in their Caravancthey carry all their 


we the Inundation of their River Nile to the 
« ſtationary 


ountry,and conſequently nofreſn Springs; 


Vater with them.ingreatBorracto's,and they 
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110 Canſeguencer of 
© ſtationary or periodical Rains on ti 
Harts of Æthiopia. This may be the Ca 

that the vaſt Ridge and Chain of Mounti 
I in Peru are continually water'd, when 
g great Plains in that Country are all dry 
and parch'd. This Hypotheſis concerning 
Original of Springs fromVapours, may hi 
better in thoſe hot Regions, within and 
the Tropicks, (where the Exhalations ff 
the Sea are molt plentiful, moſt ratify'd,1 

© Rain ſcarce) than in the temperate and fri 
ones (where it rains and ſhows generally! 

- © the Vertites of the Mountains) yet evei 
our European Climates I have often obſen 
the Firs, Pines, and other Vegetables neat 
Summits of the Alps and Appenninet, tod 
and run with Water, when it did not f 
* above ; ſome Trees more than others, ac 

© ding to the Denſity and Smoothneſs of ti 
Leaves and Superficies, whereby they || 

© and condenſe Vapours more or leſs. 1 

© Beams of the Sun having little Force on! 
All high Parts of Mountains, the interrupt 
ll | Vapours muſt continually moiſten them! 
11 (as in the Head of an Alembick) condel 

| | | and trickle down; ſo that we owe pan 
| out Rain, Springs, Rivers, and Convenient 

of Life, to the Operation of Diſtillation! 
Circulation by the Sun, tlie Sea, and theHil 
without even the laſt of which the Ei 
would ſcarce be habitable. This preſent ii 
in Kent, they have had no Rain ſince M. 
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the Deluge. 

laſt, therefore moſt of their Springs are dry 
at this very Day, as I am aſſured from good 
Hands. The high Spouting of Water, even 
to three Fathoms perpendicular out of innu- 
merable Holes, on the Lake Zirknitz in Car- 
ola, after Rains on the adjacent Hills, ex- 
ceeds the Spirting Gips, or Natural Jet 
Eaus we have in England. 0 


r. 12. 1691. N Tancred Robinſon. 


Six c the Receipt of this Letter, an Expe- 
ient (give me leave fo to call it) occur- 
dto me, which much confirmed me in the 
lief and Perſuaſion of the Truth of thoſe 
tories and Relations which Writers and 
tavellers have delivered to us concerning 
opping Trees in Ferro, S. Thome, Guinea, 8c. 
which before I was ſomewhat diffident; 
d likewiſe in the Approbation of the Hypo- 
e of my Learned Friend Dr. Tancred Ro- 
en, for the ſolving of that Phænomenon. 
he ſame alſo induces me to believe that Va- 


oduction of Springs, even in temperate 
d cold Regions, than I had before thought. 
he Eperiment or Obſervation is this: 
ABourT the Beginning of Detember, 1691, 
fre happehed to be a Miſt, and that no- 
y thick one, which continued all Day; 
© Vapour whereof, notwithſtanding the 
tees were wholly deveſted of Leaves, con- 
aled fo faſt upon their naked Branches and 

1 Twigs, 


urs may have a greater Intereſt in the 


III 
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might have amounted to a Hogſhead. Wy 


| have dropped from ſuch a Tree, had it be 


Drops? 


ſon hath noted, yet he thinks that now al 
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Twigs, that they dropped all Day at ſuch 
rate, that I believe the Water diſtilling fron 
a large Tree in twenty four Hours, hadj 
been all received and referved.in'a Veſl{ 


then, may we rationally» conjecture, woul 


covered with Leaves of a denſe Texture, an 
ſmooth Superfictes, apt to collect the Pari 
cles of the Vapour, and unite them | Int 


IT. is clear by this Effe&, that. Trees 
diſtill Water apace, when Clouds or Mi 


hang about them; which they are report 1 
by Benzo conſtantly to do about the Foul , 0 
tain-Tree in Ferro, except when the Sul 8 | 
ſhines hot upon it. And others tell us, th be 1 
that Tree grows upon a Mountain too: 72 


that it is no wonder, that it ſhould dr 
abundance of Water. What do 1 ſpeak 
that Tree? all the Trees of that Kind grd 
on the Sides of vaſt Mountains, as Dr. Rob. 


then many Trees may run and diftill | 
Plains and Valleys, when the Weather hi 
been fair; but then this Phenomenon happe 
very rarely, whereas in the other tis rep 
lar. and conſtant. Beſides, that in hot Reg 
ons, Trees may in the Night-time diſtillW 
ter, "though the Air be clear, and there be 
Milt about them, ſcems neceſſarily to follo! 


from Mr, Halley $ Experiment, rs 15 1% 


| No! tate 


the Deluge. 
Now, if there be in Miſts thus much Va- 
pour condenſed upon Trees, doubtleſs alſo 
here is in Proportion as much upon the Sur- 
ace of the Earth and the Graſs ; and conſe- 
vently, upon the Tops and Ridges of high 
ountains, which are frequently covered 
ith Clouds, or Miſts, much more; ſo much 
s muſt needs have a great Intereſt in the 
production and Supply of Springs, even in 
emperate Countries. ; 
Bur that inviſible Vapours, when the Sk 
clear, do at any time condenſe lo faſt up- 
n the Trees, as to make them drop, I never 
blerved in England, or elſewhere, no not 
n the Night Seaſon; though I do not deny, 
ut upon the Appennine and Southern Side of 
he Alps, and elſewhere in the hotter Parts 
df Europe, in Summer Nights, they may. 
owever, conſidering the Penetrancy of ſuch 
d that in moiſt Weather they will 
nfinuate themſelves deeply into the Pores of 
Iry Wood, ſo that Doors will then hardly 
ut, and Chinks and Crannies in Boards and 
loors be cloſed up, I know not but that 
hey may likewiſe ſtrike deep into the 
round, and together with Miſts contribute 
gelle he Feeding and Maintenance of Springs, 
WE Winter-time, when the Sun exbales but 
05 tle ; it being an Obſervation of the learn- 
* Fromondus, OQuòd Heme nes niwali, nec 
nhrifera, fonte tamen aquam largius quam 
Jo Hate (niſi valdè pluvia * vomant : That 
in 
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in Winters neither ſnowy nor rainy, yet Foun-M 7 
tains pour forth more Water than in Summer, Nhat 
unleſs it happen to be a very wet Seaſon, Ya; 
are their Contributions inconſiderable, i Han 
compared with the Supplies that are afforded Me \ 
by Rains. And one Reaſon why in Winter 1 
Fountains flow more plentifully, may be, be. rea 
cauſe then the Sun defrauds them not, not Need 
exhales any thing out of the Earth, as in Sum- nd 
mer- time he doth. | | art] 
THEREFORE, whenever in this Work I|Wroy 
have aſſigned Rain to be a ſufficient or only fr 
Cauſe of Springs and Rivers, I would not befWraf; 
underſtood to exclude, but to comprehendMWurin 
therein Miſts and Vapours, which I grant to Hand 
have ſome Intereſt in the Production of them, anch 


even in temperate and cold Regions, and er of 


very conſiderable one in hot. Though In 


cannot, be perſuaded, that cven there they agi 
are the principal Cauſe of Springs, for that th 
there fall ſuch plentiful and long continuingſſhe Re 
Rains, both in the Eaſt and I/eſi-Indies, his D 
the Summer Months: That Rains are the onlyMumer 
Cauſe of the Fertility of the Earth, I ameper; 
convinced by what was lately ſuggeſted tofffell t 
me by my honoured Friend Dr. Taucred Ro- Mater 
binſon, that all Dearths prgceed from DroughtsFulk, t 
as well in hot Countries as in temperate andfſhan th 
cold, be the Vapours what they will. Thing | 
Scripture confirms this, by joining Rain andBnher, 
truittul Seaſons together. latiot 


BuTlWcnter 


the Deluge. 


Bur to return from whence we digreſſed, 
hat is, to the Conſideration of that Hypot he- 
u, or Opinion, That all the Rivers of the 
arth diſcharge into the Sea half an Ocean 
df Waters daily. | 

TE Fruitfulneſs of the Earth is alſo in a 
zreat meaſure owing to Floods, which pro- 
eed from Rain falling upon the Mountains, 
nd waſhing down thence a great deal of 
arth, and ſpreading it upon the lower 
rounds and Meadows, which renders theſe 
fruitful, that they bear plentiful Crops of 
be praſs yearly, without any Culture or Ma- 
-n0Wuring. An eminent Inſtance of this is the 
and of Egypt, which owes its great Luxu- 
lancy to the annual Overflowings of the Ri- 
er of Nile. 

I xave read of ſome Philoſophers, who 
agined the Earth to be a great Animal, and 
at the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea was 
e Reſpiration of it. And now, methinks, if 
Doctrine be true, we have a farther Ar- 
ument to confirm their Opinion : For this 
erpetual Motion of the Water anſwers very 
ell to the Circulation of the Blood, the 
ater moving faſter, in Proportion to its 
ulk, through the Veinsof this round Animal, 
an the Blood does through thoſe of other 
ing Creatures. To which we may add 
ther, that to maintain this conſtant Cir- 
lation, there is alſo, probably, about the 
enter of the Earth a perpetual Fire, an- 
1 I 2ͤöͤæÄß 
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ſwering tothe Biohchninm in the Heart; butÞicit 
it not about the Center, yet certainly in pro-. m. 
found Caverns, and even under the very Bo- Imp 
toms of the Seas; to which ſome, and or 

mean Philoſophers, have attributed the Eb e 
bing and Flowing of its Waters. ac! 

Burt becauſe (as I ſaid before) this Opi-M'Y 

nion ſeems to me intolerably extravagant, Mer 
ſhall let it paſs without any ſerious Conſide iy 
ration; and alſo omitt the Inferences I mad n 
from it in the former Edition of this Work. Metin 
Fox (as I have noted before) this tory'*)* 
Days Rain, at the Time of the Deluge, walſÞ"o!! 
no ordinary one, ſuch as thoſe that uſual era 
diſtill down leiſurely and gently in Winter 
time, but like our Thunder-Storms and vic 
lent Showers, Cataracts, and Spouts, whid 
pour forth more Water in an Hour than the 
do in four and twenty: So that in forty Ni 
tural Days the Clouds might well empty oi 
more than eight Oceans of Water upon til 
Earth. And fo we need not be to ſeek f 
Water for a Flood ; for the Rain falling! 
that rate we have mentioned, would, wil 
the Addition of as much Water from t 
ſubterraneous Abyſs, or great Deep, in f \ 
Space of forty Natural Days, afford Watt Yard 
enough to cover the Earth, ſo far as ro | 
the Ark afloat, or raiſe it up ſo high, as th 
its Bottom {ſhould not touch the Ground. 


uns 


1raye but one thing more to add upe pole 


this Subject; that is, that I do not ſee " grad 
'- 


the Deluge. 


heir Opinion can be true, who hold that 


me Seas are lower than others; as for Ex- 
mple, the Red- Sa than the Mediterranean. 
or it being true that the Water keeps its 
evel, that, is, holds its Superficies every 
here equidiſtant from the Center of Gra- 
ty ; or if by Accident one Part be lower, 


he reſt, by reaſon of their Fluidity, will ſpee- 
ily reduce the Superficies again to an E- 


nality; the Waters of all Seas communi- 
ting either above, or under Ground, or both 
vays, one Sea cannot be higher or lower than 
nother: But ſuppoſing any Accident ſhould 
levate or depreſsany, by reaſon of this Con- 
luence or Communication, it would ſoon be 
educed to a Level again, as might demon- 
ratively be proved. Ed Tel 
Bur I. return, to tell the Reader what ! 
hink the moſt probable of all the Cauſes I 
ave heard aſſigned of the Deluge, which 
s, the Center of the Earth being at that 


ime changed, and ſet nearer to the Center 


r Middle of our Continent, whercupon the 


ſtlantick and Pacifick Oceans muſt needs 
preſs upon the ſubterraneous Abyſs, and ſo 
dy Mediation thereof, force the Water up- 
vard, and at laſt compell it to run out at 


Fioſe wide Mouths and Apertures made by 
Fi: Divine Power breaking up the Foun- 


tins of the great Deep. And we may ſup- 
pole this to have been only a gentle and 


gradual Emotion, no faſter than that the 
* 13 . 
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cies thereof ſufficicntly, ſo that none needed 


the Flood, ſaying, Cer. vii. 19. Aud all the big 


alſo are ſaid to have ſome ancient Memoril 
Tradition of a Deluge, (as credible Author 
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Waters running out, at the Bottom of thy 
Sea, might accordingly lower the Superf. 


run over the Shores. Theſe Waters thu 
poured out from the Orifices of the Foun. 
rains upon the Earth, the Declivity being 
changed by the Removal of the Cente, 
could not flow down to the Sea again, bu 
muſt needs ſtagnate upon the Earth, anl 
overflow it; and afterwards, the Earth te. 
turning to its old Center, return alſo to thei 
former Receptacles. ; 

TAIS Hypothefis gives us a fair and ea 
Solution of all the Phenomena of the Deluge, 
ſayc only the Generality of it, (making it to 
pical, and confining it to our Continent 
and delivers us from that great and inſupen 
ble Difficulty of finding eight, nay, twent 
two Oceans of Water to effect it: For no 
leſs is requiſite to cover the whole Terraque 
ous Globe with Water, to the Height of four 
teen Cubits above the Tops of the high 
Mountains. But becauſe the Scripture uſel 
general Expreſſions concerning the Extent d 


Hills that were under the whole Heaven weve l 
wered ; and again, ver. 2 2. All in whoſe Noſtri 
was the Breath of Life, of all that was in il 
dry Land, died. And, becauſe the American 


Acoſta, Herrera, and others inform us) whic 


ſaith 


=- 


the Deluge. 


theMaich, That the whole Race of Mankind was 
erf. Veſtroyed by the Deluge, except ſome jero that 
dell caped: (They are the Words of Auguſtine 
thulLorata, concerning the Peruvian Tradition; 
nnd Lupus Gomara ſaith the ſame, from 


hoſe of Mexico.) And the ingenious Author 
pf the Theory of the Earth, hath, by a mo- 


here muſt be then more People upon the 
arth than now : I will propoſe another 
ay of ſolving this Phenomenon, and that is, 
y ſuppoſing that the Divine Power might 
t that time, by the Inſtrumentality of ſome 
tural Agent, to us at preſent unknown, ſo 


t . Hepreſs the Surface of the Ocean, as to force 
ene Waters of the Abyſs through the fore» 
ben entioned Channels and Apertures, and ſo 
cnnWake them a partial and concurrent Cauſe of 
r e Deluge. Dt -.15 191 

que Tnar there are, at ſome times, in the 
f ourſe of Nature, extraordinary Preſſures up- 


n the Surface of the Sea, which force the 
FW ater outwards upon the Shores to a great 
eight, is evident. We had upon our Coalts, 
hie Years ago, an extraordinary Tide, where- 
e the Water roſe ſo high, as to overflow all 
le Sea-Banks, drown Multitudes of Cattle, 
1 110d fill the lower Rooms of the Houſes of 
icanPany Villages that ſtood near the Sea ; fo 


oriaÞat the Inhabitants, to ſave themſelves, were 


horPrced to get up into the upper Rooms and 
hidpatrets of their Houſes. Now, how this 
air | I 4 could 


jerate Computation, demonſtrated, That 


IT9 
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could be effected, but by an unuſual Pref. 
ſure upon the Superficies of the Ocean, I can 
not well conceive. In like manner, That the 
Divine Providence might, at the time d 
the Deluge, ſo order and diſpoſe ſecond Cay. 
ſes, as to make ſo ſtrong a Preſſure upon th 
Face of the Waters, as to force them up to! 
Height ſufficient to overflow the Earth, is n 
way unreaſonable to believe. But becaul 
there muſt be another Miracle required, 
ſuſpend the Waters upon the Land, and tf 
hinder them from running off again into th 
Sea; this is far more unlikely than the for 
mer Account. FL 5 
THESE Hypotheſes I propoſe, as ſeemint 
to me, at preſent, moſt facile and conſonantt 
Scripture, without any Concern for eitlx 
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Ir 
he 
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of them; and therefore, am not ſolicitous eds 
gather together, and heap up Arguments aſh 
confirm them, or to anſwer Objections thiſſmar] 
may be made againſt them, being as react tl 
to' relinquiſh them upon better Inka the Y 


as I was to admitt and entertain them. fat 
a | | tion 
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CAA x. II. 
Of the Effects of the Deluge. 


= CoME now to the Third Par- 
$8! ricular propoſed ; that is, To 
Enquire concerning the Con- 
ſequents of the Deluge; What 

conſiderable Effects it had up- 


n the Earth, and its Inhabitants. 


Ir had, doubtleſs, very great, in changing 


the Superficies of the dry Land. In ſome 


laces, adding to the Sea; in ſome, taking 
rom it; making Iſlands of Peninſulæ, and 


joining others to the Continent; altering the 
Beds of Rivers, throwing up leſſer Hills, and 


maſhing away others, Gc. The moſt re- 
arkable Effects, it's likely, were in the Skirts 
pf the Continents ; becauſe the Motion of 


us Kircher gives us a Map and Delcrip- 
tion of the World after the Flood, ſhewing 
what Changes were made therein by ir, or 
upon occaſion of it afterward, as he fanſies 
or conjectures. But becauſe I do not love to 
trouble the Reader with uncertain Conje- 
dures, I ſhall content myſelf to have ſaid in 
pencral, that it may rationally be ſuppoſed, 
there were then great Mutations and Altera- 


Ftions made in the ſuperficial Part of the 


Earth : 


the Water was there moſt violent. * Athana- * De A-. 


ca Noæ. 
p- 192» 
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Equality, (ſudden and frequent Changes 


of the Earth, 1 do not comprehend. 


Conſequences, &C. 


Earth; but what they were, though we my 
gueſs, yet can we have no certain Knoy 
ledge of: And for Particulars, referr the Cy 
rious to him. 727 Uh 

Ox malignant Effect it had upon Man. 


kind, and probably upon other Animals to 


F. 


in ſhortning their Age, or the Duration / 
their Liyes; which I have touched befor |? 
and ſhewn, that this Diminution of Age 5 


o be attributed either to the Change of ti 
Temperature of the Air, as to Salubrity, al: 
Weather having a very bad Influence upal Wh 
the Age of Man in abbreviating of it, 3 
could eaſily prove) or elſe to the Deteriorii ud 
of the Diet; or to both theſe Cauſes. Bk ett 
how the Flood ſhould induce or occaſiuWror 
ſuch a Change in the Air, and ProdudcionWou 
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Einar 1 
formed Stones, Sea-Shells, and other 
Marine-like Bodies found at great Di- 


been brought in by the Deluge. 


NorxER ſuppoſed Effect of the 
Hood, was a bringing up out of 
the Sea, and ſcattering. all the 
Earth over, an innumerable Mul- 
tude of Shells and Shell-Fiſh; there being 
f theſe Shell- like Bodies, not only on lower 
rounds and Hillocks, but upon the higheſt 
lountains, the Appennine and Alps them- 
lves. A ſuppoſed Effect, I lay, becauſe it 
þ not yet agreed among the Learned, whe- 
her theſe Bodies, formerly called petrified 
bellt, but now-a- days paſſing by the Name 
df formed Stones, be original Productions of 
ature, formed in Imitation of rhe Shells of 
ines; or the real Shells themſelves, either 
emaining ſtill entire and uncorrupt, or pe- 
ified and turned into Stone; or, at leaſt, 
tones caſt in ſome Animal Mold, Both 
"arts have ſtrong Arguments and Patrons. 


der and weigh Arguments. 
| Thos: for the latter Part, wherewith I 
\ ?. all begin, are, Firſt, 


| ſtances from the Shores, ſuppoſed to have 


mall not balance Authorities, but only con- 
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Firſt, Becauſe it ſeems contrary to thy 
great Wiſdom. of Nature, which is obſer 
ble in all its Works and Productions, to dt 
ſign every thing to a determinate End, an 
for the attaining that End, make uſe of {ud 
Ways, as are moſt agreeable to Man's Reaſo 
that theſe prettily ſhaped Bodies ſhould ha 
all thoſe curious Figures and Contrivance 
(which many of them are formed an 
adorned with) generated or wrought by 
Plaſiick Vertue, for no higher End, than on 
to exhibit ſuch a Form. This is Dr. Hook 
Argumentation. To - which Dr. Plot a 
ſwers, That the End of ſuch Production 
to beautify the World with thoſe Varietit 
and that this is no more repugnant to the Pf 
dence of Nature, than is the Production of in 
Flowers, Tulips, Anemones, c. of whit 
we know as little uſe, as of formed Stont 
But hereto we may reply, That Flowers 
for the Ornament of a Body, that hath ſon 
Degree of Life in it: A Vegetative Sol 
whereby it performs the Actions of Nutt 
tion, Auction and Generation; which it 
reaſonable ſhould be ſo beautified. An 
Secondly, Flowers ſerve to embrace and ci 
riſh the Fruit, while it is yet tender ; 4 
to defend it from the Injuries of Sun at 
Weather; eſpecially, for the Protection al 
Security of the Apices, which are no id 
or uſeleſs Part, but contain the Maſcul 
Sperm, and ſerve to give Fecundity o 1 
8 « | 


the Deluge. 


ed. Thirdly, Though formed Stones may 
> uſeful to Man in Medicine, = Flowers 
e 


the 
ervj 


0 Word us abundantly more Uſes, both in 
and eat and Medicine. | 
I Ver I muſt not diſſemble, that there is a 

dle 


henomenon in Nature, which doth ſome- 
hat puzzle me to reconcile with the Pru- 
nce obſervable in all its Works, and ſeems 


hau 
ance 


| an rongly to prove, that Nature doth ſome- 

by mes ludere, and delineate Figures, for no 

Y ther End, but for the Ornament of ſome 
ol 


tones, and to entertain and gratify our Cu- 
olity, or exerciſe our Wits : That is, thoſe 
legant Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants 
pon Coal-ſlate , the Knowledge whereof I 
uſt confeſs myſelf to owe to my learned 
nd ingenious Friend, Mr. Edward Lhwyd 
Oxford, who obſerved of it in ſome Coal- 


＋ al 
ons i 
!ett 


ure, to Briſtol ; and afterwards communi- 
ated to me a Sample of it. That which he 
dund, was marked with the Leaves of two 
r three Kinds of Ferns and of Haris-tongue. 
etold me alſo, that Mr. Woodward, a Lon- 
ler, ſhewed him very good Draughts of 
ie common Female Fern, naturally formed 
n Coal, which himſelf found in Mendip 
ills; and added, That he bad found in the 
me Pits, Draughts of the common Cinque- 
Wi, Clover-graſs and Strawberries, But theſe 


(cul Figures are more diligently to be obſerved 
to Hund conſidered, | 2 
M ered, | 2 


Dx. 
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DR. Woodward will have theſe to bet 
Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants, whic 
were there lodged at the Time of the gene 
l | 
Second] „There are found in the Earh 
at a great Diſtance from the Sea, real Shel 
unpetrified and uncorrupted, of the evi 
Figure and Conſiſtency of the preſent natun 
Sea-Shells, and in all thcir Parts like then 
and that not only in the lower Grounds ani 
Hillocks near the Sea, but in Mountains 
a conſiderable Height, and diſtant from th 
Sea. Chriſtianus Mentzelins, in his Diſcourl 
concerning the Bononian Phoſphorus, gives u 
a Relation of many Beds of them found 
mingled with Sand in the upper Part of { 


high Mountain not far from Bologna in lia. 
His Words are theſe, Non procul monte Pata 
no dicto, lapidis Bononienfis patria, unico fon ts 

a 0 


milliart Halico diſtanti ( loci nomen excidi 
memoria) ingens mont imminet preruptus i 
violentia torrentium aquarum, quas imbres fit: 
quentes ex vicinis montibus confluentes effick 
unt, atque inſignes terrarum moles ab iſto moni 
proſternunt ac dejicinnt. In hac montis ruin 
ſuperiore in parte viſuntur mult ſtrages [6 
rieſve, ex teſtis conchyliorum omnis gener, 
plurima arena interjectd, inſtar ſtrati ſuf 
ſtratum Cut chymicorum vulgus loquitur.) E 
enim inter haſce teſtarum conchyliorum ſtragi 
[eriefve arena ad craſſitiem ulnæ && ultra in. 


ter poſita. Erant anutem teſt variorum cont) 
| | liorum, 


the Deluge. 
yum, omnes ab invicem diſtinctæ, nec cui- 
am lapidi impactæ, adeo ut ſeparatim omnia 
anibus tractari & dignoſci potuerint. Efe. 
rat hoc arena pura, nullo limo latove inter- 
xta, que conchyliorum teſias conſervaverat 
r multa ſecula integras. Interea vero din- 
mitate temporis omnes iſtæ teſts erant in al- 
ſimam calcem facile reſolubilet. Not far from 
e Mountain called Paterno, where the Bono. 
an Stone is gotten, about an Italian Mile di- 
ent, (the Name of the Place is ſlipt out of my 
emory) is a huge hanging Mountain, broken 
the Violence of the Torrents, cauſed by the 
mfluence of Waters - deſcending from the 
ighbouring Mountains after frequent Show- 
r, throwing down great Heaps of Earth from 


in, are ſeen many Beds or Floors of all kinds 
Sea-Shells, much Sand interpoſing between 
ed and Bed, after the manner of ſtratum ſu- 
r ſtratum, or Layer upon Layer, as the 
miſts phraſe it. The Beds of Sand inter- 


ud thick, or more. Theſe Shells were all 
inet or ſeparate one from another, and not 
ck in any Stone, or cemented together, ſo 
at they might be ſingly and ſeparately viewed 
id handled with one's Hands. The Cauſe 
Iereof was their being lodged in a pure 
nd, not intermixt with any Mud or Clay; 
4 in. ich kept the Shells entire for many Ager. 
nch -I were all theſe Shells, by reaſon of the 

Length 


In this upper Part of this broken Moun- 


ling between theſe Rows of Shells, were a 
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Length of Time they had lain there, wi 
reſoluble into a purely white Cal or A 
Fabius Columna alſo obſerves, That in th 
Tophaceous Hills and Cliffs about Andria 
Apulia, there are found various ſorts of $: 
ſhells, both broken and whole, uncorruy 


and that have undergone no Change. An 
Ovid in Metam. lib. 15. 


Et procul d pelago Conchæ jacuere maring, 


I am alſo informed, by my learned and u 
thy Friend, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, Thats 
gnor Settali ſhewed him, in his Muſeuni 
Milan, many Turbens, Echini, Pearl-ſþl 
(one with a Pearl in it) Pectunculi, and | 
vera] other perfect Shells, which he him 
found in the Mountains near Genoa ; andalif be 
terwards, my ſaid Friend took notice alſo i e 
ſeveral Beds of them himſelf, as he pall dec 
over Mount Cenit, above fifty Leagues « 
ſtant from the Sea; he aſſures me, Tl 
many of the great Stones about the Bull 
ings of London, are full of Shells, and Pt 
ces of them. Moreover, my fore-mentiont 
Friend, Mr. Lhwyd, ſent me perfect Eſcal 
and Sea-Urchin Shells, exactly reſemblil 
the like Sea-ſhells, boch for Figure, Colol 
Weight, and Conſiſtency; which he himk 
r up near Oxford: And hath late 
tent me Word, That he found at a Placed 
led Rungewell-Hill in Herrey, at a Villi 
called Hedley, three Miles South of E har 


eaſi 
Al 
1 
191 


He 


t leaſt twenty 
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ay, ſo like they were to Oyſters newly 


Aken out of the Sea, that a certain Perſon 


eing them, miſtook them for ſuch, and 


pened one of them, expecting to find a liv- 
ng Fiſh therein. | 


ANOTHER the like Bed of Oyſter-ſhells 


ound in his own Ground, my worthy and 


genious Friend Mr. Peter Burrell, Merchant 
London, gave me an Account of : Which 


ike in his own Words. 


*Inave a Pit, wherein is a Bed or Vein 
of Oyſter-ſhells : About two Foot under 
the Surface of the Earth they begin; and 
are from about a Yard to one Half-yard 
deep; and then ſucceeds a harſh Sand, that 
goes down two or three Yards deep, or 
more. In a Rivulet that runs through my 
Garden, half a Furlong from the foreſaid 
Pit, there are of the ſame Shells great and 
ſmall, not lying ſingly, bur in great Clu- 
ſters of great and {mall together, with the 
upper and lower Valves entire, When you 
open them, thoſe that have not been ex- 
poled to the Air, or impair'd by the Wa- 
ter, have a Concavity within, and a hard 
Moſſineſs ſticking to the Inſide of each 
Shell, Thoſe of the Pit are amaſſed as 
hard as a Rock; and where there are 

een * 


7 


Miles diſtant from tlie Sea, 
ome Foſſil Oyſters, which, by the Confeſſion 


Dr. Liſter himſelf, were indeed true Oy- 
er-hells, not petrified, nor much decayed: 
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© in the Winter-time, it relaxes a little, 

* I r1NnD, by digging in ſeveral Place 
© that there is a Layer or Bed of theſe Shell 
© which runs from North-Weſt to South 
© Eaſt, two or three Furlongs in mine and 
© my Neighbour's Grounds. We are {ix 
© Miles diſtant from the Sea, though but fin 
© Miles from the River of Thames, on th 
© Edge of Surrey, and lie high on the ſam: 
© Level with Croyden. So far Mr. Burrell, 

TRE Place where this Gentleman lives, i 
at Beckenham, near Bromley in Kent, ta 
Miles diſtant from London. He ſent m 
Samples of the Oyſter-Shells, exactly agree 
ing with the Account he gives of then 
They ſeem to have been the Shells of re: 
and living Oyſters, and to have ſuffered ni 
greater Change than they muſt needs « 
trom the Nature of the Earth and Sand the 
were lodged in, and from the Water com 
mixt therewith, And the Lying of them | 
ſuch a Bed, is a ſtrong Argument to prove 
that this Place was ſome time the Bottom 0 


the Sea, which is a thing hard to be be 
lieved. 
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not little Veins of Sand mixt with them 
they break into Pieces as big as a Half 
Peck : Bur, when expos'd to the Weather, 
crumble like Marl, and are good to ma. 
nure Land, eſpecially thoſe which hay 
© leaſt Sand mixed with them. It's excel. 
© lent to bind Walls; only, upon Thau 
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AnotHrR Inſtance of ſuch a Bed of 
Foſſil Oyſter-Shells, I find in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſaftions, N. 261. p. 485. communi- 
cated by Mr. James Brewer, 

© Taxzss Oyſter- Shells were found and 
digged up near Reading, in Berkſhire, 
The Circumference of the Place where 
they have been digged up, contains (as is 
* judged) between five and fix Acres of 
Land. The Foundation of theſe Shells is 
© a hard, rocky Chalk. The Shells lie in a 
© Bed of green Sand, upon a Level through 
the whole Circumference, as nigh as can 
« poſſibly be judged. This Stratum of green 
Sand and Oyſter-Shells, is (as I meaſured 
© it) nigh a Foot deep. Now, immediately 
© above this Layer or Stratum of green Sand 
and Shells, is a Bed of bluiſh fort of Clay, 
very hard, brittle and rugged : They call 

f no Uſe : This 
Bed or Layer of Clay, I found to be nigh 
a Yarddeep; and immediately above it, is 
© a Stratum of Fullers-Earth, which is nigh 
two Foot and a half deep. This Earth is 
often made uſe of by our Cloathiers. And 
above this Earth, is a Bed or Layer of a 
clear, fine, white Sand, without the leaſt 
Mixture of any Earth, Clay, &c. which 
eis nigh ſeven Foot deep. Then, im- 
 mediately above this, is a ſtiff red Clay, 
(which is the uppermoſt Stratum) of 
« Which we make our Tiles. 2 
K 2 : of 
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of this cannot conveniently be taken, it bez 
ing ſo high a Hill; upon the Top of which; 
is, and hath been. dug, a little common 
Earth, about two Foot deep; and imme- 
diately under, appears this red Clay. that 
they make Tiles withall, 1 dug (/aith lv) 
feveral whole Gyſters, with both their 
Valves or Shells lying together, as Oyſters 
before opened ; in their Cavity was got in 
ſome of the fore-mentioned green Sand. 
Theſe Shells are ſo very brittle, that in 
digging them up, one of the Valves will 
frequently drop from its Fellow; but 'tis 
plainly to be ſeen, that they were united 
together, by placing the Shell that drops 
© off to his Fellow Valve, which exactly cot. 
* reſponds ; but I dug up ſeveral that were 
© entire, nay, ſome double Oyſters, with al 
6 their Valves united.“ So far Mr, Brewer. 
For, that Nature ſhould form real Shells, 
without any Deſign of covering an Animal, 
is indeed ſo contrary to that innate Prolepjs 
we have of the Prudence of Nature, (that is 
the Author of Nature) that without doing 
ſome Violence to our Faculties, we can hard- 
ly prevail with ourſelves to believe it; and 
gives great Countenance to the Atheiſts A. 
ſertion, That Things were made or did exilt 
by Chance, without Counſel or Direction to 
any end. 
App hereto, Thirdly, That there are other 
Bodies beſides Shells found in the Earth, re- 
9 & :; _.  _ 
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ſembling the Teeth and Bones of ſome Fiſhes, 
which are ſo manifeſtly the very Things 
they are thought only to reſemble, that it 
might be eſteemed Obſtinacy in any Man 
that hath viewed and conſidered them, to de- 
ny it. Such are the Gloſſopetræ dug up in 
Malta in ſuch abundance, chat you may buy 
them by Meaſure, and not by Tale: And alſo 
the Vertebres of Thornbacks, and other car- 
tilagineous Fiſhes there found, and ſold for 
Stones among the Gloſſopetræ, which have 
no greater Diſſimilitude to the Teeth of a 
living Shark, and Vertebres of a Thornback, 


than lying fo long in the Earth, as they muſt 


needs have done, will neceſſarily induce, 
Mr. Doody has in his Cuſtody a petrify'd 
Lump of Fiſhes, on ſome of which the Scales 
themſelves ſtill remain. And if the very In- 
ſpection of theſe Bodies is not enough to 
convince any Man that they are no Stones, 
but real Teeth and Bones, Fabius Columna 
proves it by ſeveral ſtrong Arguments. 
1. Thoſe Things which have a woody, bony, 
or fleſhy Nature, by burning are changed 
firſt into a Coal, before they go into a Calx 
or Aſhes: But thoſe which are of a topha- 
ceous or ſtony Subſtance, go not firſt into a 
Coal, but burn immediately into a Calæ or 
Lime, unleſs by ſome Vitreous or Metallick 
Mixture they be melted. Now theſe Tecth 
being burnt, paſs preſently into a Coal, but 
the tophous Subſtance adhering to them, doth 

N K 3 not 
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not ſo; whence it is clear, that they are of OU 
an oſſeous, and no ſtony Nature, 
Nx r he ſhews, That they do not ſhoat 
into this Form after the Manner of Salts or 
Cryſtal, which I ſhall have Occaſion farther 
to treat of by and by. Then he proves it 
from the Axiom, Natura nihil facit fruſtna; 
Nature makes nothing in vain. But theſe 
Teeth, were they thus formed in the Earth 
would be in vain; for they could not haue 
any Uſe of Teeth ; as neither the Bones of 
ſupporting any Animal. Nature never mad: 
Teeth without a Jaw, nor Shells without an 
Animal Inhabitant, nor fingle Bones, no not 
in their own proper Element, much leſs in 
a ſtrange one, Farther he argues, from the 
Difficulty or. Impoſſibility of the Generation F* 
of Gloſſopetr# in ſuch Places; becauſe, among ton 
T. ophi and Stones in thoſe dry Places, there they 
could not be found Matter fit to make 
them of. But granting that, he queries 
whether they were generated at firſt all of 4 
ſudden, or grew by little and little from pluc 
ſmall to great, as Animals Teerh, whoſe Form 
they imitate, do. If the firſt be ſaid, he de Flac 
mands, Whether the Tophus , out of whicl 
they were extracted, were gencrated before, 
or aſter the Teeth were perfected ? If it be 
{aid before, he asks, Whether there were 1 
Place in it of the Figure and Magnitude of the 
Tooth, or did the Tooth make itſelf a Place? 


If the Tophur were concrete before, and wit" 
? * 221 I a out 
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out a Cavity, the Vegetative Power of the 
Ston enow in Birth could not by Force make 
icfelf a Place in the hard and ſolid Tophus ; 
or if it could, and did, the Tophus muſt needs 
be rent, Againſt the Production of theſe 
Bodies in a compact Earth or Stone, Nic. 
Steno argues thus: Things that grow, ex- 
panding themſelves leiſurely or ſlowly, may 
indeed lift up great Weights, and dilate the 
Chinks and Veins of Stones, as we fee the 
Roots of Trees ſometimes do; but yet 
while they do thus make room for them- 
elves, they cannot but be often hindred by 
the Reſiſtance of ſome hard Obſtacle they 
meet with, as it happens to the Roots of 
Plants, which in hard Earth, being a thou- 
land ways writhen and compreſſed, recede 
from the Figure, which otherwiſe in ſoft Land 
they are* wont to retain; whereas thefe Bo- 
dies, whereof we are now diſcourling, are 
all like one another, whether they be dug 
out of {oft Earth, or cut out of Stones, or 
pluck'd off Animals. Wherefore they ſeem 
not to be at this day produced in thoſe 
Places where they arc found, becauſe (as we 
have ſaid) thoſe things which grow in come. 
pact Places are found ſtrangely miſhapen and 
regular, which theſe are not: Nor was the 
Earth compacted when they were there pro- 
duced for the ſame reaſon. Columna pro- 
ceeds, If there were a Place before ready 


nage in the Tophus, then was not that Fi- 
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gure excavated in the Tophus by the Vegeta: 
tive Nature of the Tooth itſelf ; but the Ty- 
phus, by its own Nature and precedent Cavity, 
gave the Form to the Tooth. If the latter 
Part be choſen, and it be ſaid, that the Stone 
by 1ts Vegetative Power grew by Degrees; 
it may be anſwered as before, that could nat 
be, becauſe the Hardneſs of the Tophus could 
not have yielded to the Vegetative Force of 
the Tooth, but would rather have been rem hun- 
or divided by it; or rather the Tophut ii. 
ſelf muſt have vegetated, containing a Cavis 
ty or Uterus of the Shape of the Tooth, into 
which an Oſſcous Humour, penetrating 
through the Pores, and filling the Cavity 
the Uterus, muſt there have coagulated, and 
taken the Form thereof, as is obſerved in 
Stones that have their Original from a Flue, 
That both Tooth and Caſe might vegetate 
together, he denies, becauſe in all the Teeti 
which he had ſeen, the Baſis or Root ws 
found broken, and that not with an uniform 
Fracture, but different in every one. Which 
Argument is not to be ſlighted, for that i 

FThews or proves, that there was no Vegeti 
tion in the caſe; becauſe in all other figured 
Foſſils it is obſerved, that they are neut 

found mutilous, broken, or imperfect. Neiſoot 

ther can it reaſonably be ſaid or believed 

that theſe Roots or Teeth were by fom 

chance broken within the Tophi, but rather 

that when they were caſually overwhelmec 

as 2 u 
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t1- Dad buried in that tophous Earth, they were 
Lo- Nroken off from the Jaws of the Animal in 
ty, ole Volutations, and ſo in that manner mu- 
lated. Againſt the Generation of theſe and 
he like Bodies in any hard Earth or Stone, 
Heno argues thus, That they are not at 
reſent produced in hard Earth, one may 
ence conjecture, that in all the Parts of 
ach Earth or Stone throughout, they are all 
hund of the ſame Conſiſtence, and encom- 
aſked round on all Sides with that hard Mat- 
er: For if there were ſome of them pro- 
luced anew at this preſent Day, the con- 
ning or ambient Bodies ought to give way 
them while they are growing, which they 
annot ; and the Bodies themſelves that are 
o produced, would, without doubt, diſco- 
er ſomething wherein they differed from 
hoſe that were generated of old. Another 
ugument to prove them to be true Teeth, 
nd no Stones, he brings from their various 
arts and Figures, which muſt elſe have been 
wrought and formed in vain. The Tooth 
cing not one homogeneous Body, but com- 
ounded of Parts of a different Conſtitution, 
ere muſt in the Formation of it be made a 
Farious Election of Humours, one for the 

loot, one for the inner Part, one for the 
uperficies of it. Then for the Figures, Mag- 


hem; ſome are great and broad, and al- 
bolt triangular; others narrower and ſmal- 


Pitude, Situation or Poſture, and Fitting of 


ler, 
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only by the learned Naturaliſts, but alſo 
Fiſhermen and Mariners. 
Teeth in theſe Animals hanging out of t 


gular ones; ſome ſmooth without any Teeti 


ſecond Row are ſtreight, eſpecially towa 


living Animal, with thoſe Parts porous, a 


of the Fiſh. Nay, whereas Sharks Te 

* are mortiſſed into one another, in ſuch ock 

* manner, that a Man may eaſily tell, wiz, 

belongs to which Side, which lie near ii 
N 8 6 Throc 
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ler, others very ſmall and narrow, of a yy 
ramidal Figure; ſome ſtreight, ſome crook 
ed, bending downwards, or toward the ne 
ther Side; ſome inclining toward the Lek 
others toward the Right Side; ſome ſerrat 
with ſmall Teeth; others with great Inde 
tures, which is obſerved in the leſſer tria 


as the narrow pyramidal ones. All whid 
Things are obſerved in Sharks Teeth, n 


The firſt Rowe 


Mouth, bend forward and downward; t 


the Sides of the Mouth, where they are tn 
angular and broad; .the other Rows ben 
downward toward the inner Part of tl 
Mouth. Thus far * Columna. 

PT mrs Argument is alſo made uſe of! 
Agoſtino Scilla : * The Apophyſes alfo, (ail 
© he) or Proceſſes, in the Gloſſopetre, d 
© monſtrate their Original, were there 1 
thing elſe; ſince they exactly anſwer! 
* thoſe in Sharks Teeth, whereby eve 
Tooth is inſerted into its Neighbour int! 


* thoſe ſpongious, that are ſo in the Too 
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Throat, which near the Snout, which lie 
to the Right, which to the Left. And 
whereas, in a Shark's Jaw, the Teeth on the 
Left Side will not fit on the Right, nor thoſe 
above ſerve below; ſo that upon ſeeing a 
Tooth, one may know which Side and 
what Jaw it belongs to. He hath obſerv- 
| every one of theſe things, in his Gloſſo- 
ne, which punctually anſwer in every Part 
by ſeveral Ranks ot the Teeth in a living 
ark. 
Fourthly, If theſe formed Stones be in- 
ed original Productions of Nature, in Imi- 
tion of Shells and Bones, how comes it to 
Ws, that there ſhould be none found that 
Wicmble any other natural Body, but the 
ells and Bones of Fiſhes only? Why ſhould 
dt Nature as well imitate the Horns, Hoofs, 
eeth, or Bones of Land Animals, or the 
its, Nuts, and Seed of Plants? Now, my 
arned Friend, Mr, Edward Lhwyd, above- 
Wentioned, who hath been moſt diligent in 


les, of any Man I know, or ever heard of, 
ls me, That he never found himſelf, or 
d ſeen in any Cabinet, or Collection, any 
e Stone that he could compare to any Part 
f a Land Animal. As for ſuch that do not 
lemble any Part of a Fiſh, they are either 
eck Plants, as the Aſtroitet, Aſteriæ tro- 
ten, Oc. or do ſhoot into that Form, _ 
the 
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the manner of Salts and Fluort, as the Me. 
Temnites and Selenites, 3 et 

. Fifthly, Thoſe that deny theſe Bodies 

have been the Shells and Bones of Fikei 

have given us no ſatisfactory Account of th 
manner of their Production. For that th 
do not ſhoot into that Form after the mz 
ner of Salts, may be proved by many A 
guments. ' Firſt, All Salts that ſhoot, the 
<Cryftals' or Concretions are of one unifor 

Subſtance; as Signor Agoſtino Scilla clear! 
demonſtrates. Salt ( ſaith he) is Salt aswe 
within as without; A Granate and a To 

'© paz is a Granate and a Topaz throughout 

* Diamonds and Rubies are Diamands an 

\* Rubies all over; they arc Aggregatesdf | 

milar Particles which compoſe the whol 

Maſs, be it greater, or be it leſs: Where 

* as, Gloſſopetræ, for Example, like all och 

* Vegetating Subſtances, are made up of 
rious and diſſimilar Corpuſcles, put tog 
ther in ſuch a manner, as is peculiary {ut 

.* ſervient to the End for which they we! 

© made: Accordingly, the Cortex is of ot 

* Subſtance; the Medulla of another, a 
* that lodged in proper Cells, the Root d 
© ſtin&t from them both.“ In other Bod 

that ſhoot, as the Pyrites'and Belemmites, ol 

may obſerve ſtreight Radii or Fibres pt 

ceeding from one Center. Secondly, Dl 

thoſe. Bodies ſhoot into theſe Figures af 
the manner of Salts, it ſeems ſtrange 5 
| 55 WR mt 
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gether at the Heel, as to ſhoot out to the 


lies re Extenſion round, and the upper and ne- 
Filer Valve be of different Figure, as in natu- 
of HM Shells. Thirdly, Were theſe Bodies pro- 
at the Haced in the manner of ſaline Concretions; 


em, and their Shapes ſo regular, and ex- 


ures, arguing a greater Variety of Salts, 
r of their Modifications and Mixtures, than 


5 Well likely to be found in Nature; and the 
1 Toncretions of Salts never, that I have yet 
noutWWen, appearing in that Regularity of Figure, 
s and due Circumſcription, as in theſe Bodies. 
of rbis Argument, Steno, in his Diſcourſe con- 
wnoWerning theſe Bodies, improves and urges 
"nereWus; Who can deny, that the hexaedrical 


Figure of Cryſtal, the Cubes of Marcaſites, 
and the Cryſtals of Salts in Chymical Ope- 
rations, and infinite other Bodies coagu- 
lating and cryſtallizing in a Fluid, have 
Figures much more ordinate than are 


and alſo Periwinclet and Turvens ? Vet 
we ſee, in theſe ſimple Bodies, ſometimes 
[the T'op of a ſolid Angle cut off; ſome- 
times many of them, without any Order, 
ticking one to another; ſometimes their 
Planes differing among themſelves, in Mag- 
nitude and Situation; and many other 
Ways receding from their uſual Figure: 

F FTF 
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e that two Shells ſhould be ſo adapted 


s ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch Varieties ot 


aly circumſcribed : So great a Diverſity of 


thoſe of Scallops, Cockles, and other Bivalves, 
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© Which being ſo, how much greater an: o 
more notable Defects muſt there nee ent. 
have been in Bodies that have a far morWong 
compound Figure, ſuch as are thoſe wli een 


imitate the Forms of Animals, if they werWor i 
in like manner generated? Seeing, theres 
fore, in theſe Bodies, which are very mudWou] 
compounded, theſe Defects do ſeldom oe | 
curr, which in thoſe other moſt ſimple Meal 
dies, are very frequent; ſeeing there ate T 
Defeats obſerved in theſe compound eſe 
dies, the like whereto are not in like mu f 
ner ſeen in the Bodies of Animals: AnWfor 
ſeeing that whereſoever they are found pr 
they are exceeding like both among then An 
ſelves, and to the Parts of Animals, it if Tr 
very unlikely they ſhould ſhoot into tholf A 
Figures after the manner of Salts ; but off Pat 
the contrary, highly probable that the tur 
were originally the Parts of Animals; tg Bai 


Similitnde of Conformation in their Pore: 


Kriæ, Hinges, Teeth, Prominences, Thred 


fa @ ND @&. Q'O N 4A Ra gm 0a am a c G 


Sc. almoſt neceſſarily inferring a Similifff cut 
tude of Original; which is. an ArgumeniW ſtar 
of the Government of ſome Principle, i lf. 
perior to Matter figured and moved, i led 
their Formations. iy * (in| 
Fourthly, Were theſe Bodies nothing bi the 
Concretions of Salts, or ſaline Mixtures, W an 
ſeems no leſs ſtrange, that ſo many LiquolF tur 
impregnated with all ſorts of Salts and MF fee 
neral Juices, in all Proportions, having bee. on 
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an one time or other induſtriouſly or acci- 


needWentally expoſed to cryſtallize, and let ſtand 
morMong in Veſſels, there ſhould never have 
vhidWecen found in them any ſuch Concretions. 
werWor if any had happened, we ſhould, doubt- 
hereMels, have heard of them, and the Obſervers 
mudWrould have improved ſuch an Experiment to 


he Production of the like Bodies, at their 
leaſure, 

Two farther Arguments, to prove that 
heſe Bodies were not primary Productions 
Nature, the forementioned Signor Killa 
fords us. Nature (ſays be) ſometimes 
produced monſtrous and defective Things. 
An Animal ſometimes wants a Limb; A 
Tree is without ſome principal Branches ; 
A Fruit may want ſome of its chiefeſt 
Parts, Vet ſtill we may obſerve, that Na- 
ture covers that Defect with a Skin, or 


ti Bark, or Rind, ſo that it never appears 
ore torne off, or rent, to the naked Eye, as it 
red would, if it were torne off by a Hand, or 


cut off with a Knife. This is Nature's con- 
' ſtant Courſe ; which evidently ſhews, that 
' laſus Nature (as theſe are erroneouſly cal- 
led) were never produced in the Earth; 
' lince all the Bruiſes and Fractures which 
they have met with, are apparent, without 
any Diſguiſe to hide them; ſuch as Na- 
ure always employs to hide the De- 
"ets of her own irregular Producti- 
1 
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Bor this may be ſolved, by ſaying, thy 
theſe Fractures and Bruiſes happened to them, 
after they were perfectly formed, and, a 
may ſo ſay, out of Nature's Hands; and { 
Nature not concerned to cover their De 
fects. . 

_ Secondly, All the Echini, or other Land 
Shells, which he found upon the Calabria 
or Meſſineze Hills, or had been brought hi 
from Malta, were bruiſed by a perpendicu 
lar Preſſure, which he explains thus: The 
© Cruſt of all Echini has two Centers, ons 
directly oppoſite to the other; ſo that i 
© they happened to lie in the liquid Mud, i 
© ſuch a manner as that the loweſt Cente 
© was perpendicular to the Horizon, the 
* were bruiſed ſo as not to loſe their circu 
© lar Figure, only they were much comprel 
<* ſed, If they lay on one Side, they wer 
© ſqueezed out of that Shape, and the Mem 
| branes of the Ligatures parted fron cac 
other variouſly, according to the Situatio 
* of thele Shells in the Mud, at that Time 
All which plainly ſhews, that as the Mut 
4 dried, the ſuperincumbent Weight preſſe 

perpendicularly upon the encloſed Bodies 
© which were then compreſſed. together it 
© that Poſture they happened to be in; and 
were more or leſs compreſſed, accordin 
as the Mud got into their Cavities, in great 

* or leſſer Quantities; and, as it dried, prop 
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* 


A ped them up on the Inſide, againſt ig 
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tag © Preſſure of the Matter in which they lay. | 
Im So far Scilla, By all which it appears, That 
as ill theſe Shells were not formed in the Mud 
% where they lay, but precedently in the Sea; 
Del and were, by extraordinary Tides or Inun- 
dations of the Sea, thrown up together with 
the Mud ; which elſe would not have had 
thoſe Effects upon them. 
As for what may be objected out of Sir 
John Narborough's Voyage; That the Hills 
round about Port S. Julian, are full of 
on Beds of great Oyſter-Shells, which could 
not come (ſaith he) from the Sea or Flood, 
* becauſe there is no ſuch Shell-Fiſh in 
* thoſe Seas or Shores.“ I anſwer, That 
there might be ſuch in the Seas thereabout, 
although it was not Sir John's Hap to meet 
with them, or elſe they might be brought, 
by tempeſtuous Wind, from a great way off, 
s were thoſe Shells brought into Calabria, 


which we have before mentioned out of Ago- 
ino Scilla. | 


[ime So I have finiſhed what I have to alledge; 
Much in Defence of the latter Part, That theſe 
relle formed Stones were ſometimes the real Shells 


or Bones of Fiſhes, I mean the figured Part 

ler Mof them. | 
Ir RockED now to ſet down, what may 
de objected againſt this Opinion, or offered 
in Aſſertion of the contrary, vis. That theſe 
Bodies are Primitive Productions of Na- 
lags es eo and 
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ture, in Imitation of the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſhes. 

AcainsrT the former Opinion we have 
been pleading for, it may be objected, That 
there follow tuch ſtrange and ſeemingly ab- 

ſurd Conſequences from it, as are h re 

concilable to Scripture, or indeed to ſober 
Reaſon. As, „ 
Firſt, That the Waters muſt have covered 
the whole Earth, even the higheſt Moun- 
tains, and that for a long time, there being 
found of theſe Shells, not only in the moſt 
mountainous Parts of our Country, but in 
the higheſt Mountains in Europe, the Appen. 
aine and Alps themſelves, = that-not only 
ſcattered, but amaſſed in great Lumps, and 
lying thick in Beds of Sand, as we have be- 
fore ſhewn. Now, this could hardly be the 
Effect of a ſhort Deluge, which it it had 
carried any Shell-Fiſh fo high, would in al 
Likelihood have ſcattered. them very thin: 
Theſe Beds and Lumps of them neceſſarily 
inferring, that they muſt have bred there 
Which is a Work of Time. Whereas tht 
general Deluge, from the Beginning to tlie 
End, liſted but ten Months and thirtee 
Days: That is, from the ſeventeenth Day o 
the ſecond Month of the {ix hundredth Ye 
of Noah's Life, when the forty Days Rai 
began, till the firſt Day of the firſt Month ol 
the ſix hundred and firſt Year thereof, whe 
the Waters were dricd up from off the 1 
5 „2 
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Neither is it leſs repugnant to Reaſon than 
Scripture ; for if the Waters ſtood ſo high 
above the Earth, for ſo long a time, they 
muſt, by reaſon of their Confluence, be raiſed 
as high above the Sea too, But what is now 
become of this huge Maſs of Waters, equal 
to ſix or ſeven Oceans; nay, to twenty or 
more? May not the Stoicks here ſet in, and 
help us out at a dead Lift ? The Sun and 
Moon, ſay they, might poſſibly ſup it all up. 
Yea, but we cannot allow Time enough for 


that; for according to the moderate Draughts 


they take now- a- days, one Ocean would {uf- 
tice to water them many Ages, unleſ per- 


chance, when they were young and hot, they 


might need more Drink. But to be ſerious, 
I have no Way to anſwer this Objection, but 
by denying that there are any Beds or great 
Lumps and Maſſes of theſe tormed Stones to 
be found near-the Tops of the Alps, or other 


bigh Mountains; but yet there might be 


fome particular Shells ſcattered there by the 
general Deluge. Unleſs we ſhould ſay, that 


thoſe Mountains, where ſuch Shells are found, 


were anciently depreſſed Places, and after- 
ward raiſed up by Earthquakes, or ſubterra- 
neous Fires. Another thing there is as diffi- 
cult to give an Account of, as of the Shells 
getting up to. the Tops of Mountains ; that 
is, of thoſe ſeveral Beds or Floors of Earth 
and Sand, Gc. one above another, which 


are obſeryed in broken Mountains: For one 


— 


L 2 can- 
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cannot eaſily imagine, whence theſe Floors 
or Beds, in the Manner of ſtrata ſuper ſtrata 
(as the Chymiſts ſpeak) ſhould come, but 
from the Sediments of great Floods, which 
how or whence they could bring ſo great a 
Quantity of Earth down, when there was but 
little Land above the Sea, I cannot ee. 
And one would likewiſe be apt to think, that 
ſuch a Bed of Sands, with plenty of Cockle- 
Shells intermixt, as we mentioned before in 
the Mountain near Bononia in Italy, muſt 


have been ſometimes the Bottom of the Sea. 


But before one can give a right Judgment of 
theſe Things, one muſt view the Mountains 
where ſuch Layers and Beds of Earth and 
Shells are found ; for perchance they may 
not be elevated ſo high above the preſent 
Surface of the Sea, as one would judge by 
the Deſcriptions of them. Tit true (lays 
my worthy Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon) 
that ſome Shells might bave been ſcutter d up 


and down the Earth by Encampments of Ai. 


mies, by the Inhabitants of Cities and Towini, 
whereof there are now no Remains. Monſieur 
Loubere, the late French Envoy to Siam, af- 


firms, That the Monkeys and Apes, at the 


Cape of Good Hope, are almoſt - continually 
carrying Shells and other Marine Bodies from 
the Sea-Side up to the Mountains ; yet this will 
not ſolve the Matter, nor give any ſatisfactory 
Account, why theſe perfect Shells are diſpers'd 


up and dawn the Earth, in all Climates and 


Regions, 
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Regions, in the deep Bowels of vaſt Moun- 
tains, Where they lie as regularly in Beds, as 
they do at the Bottom of the Sea. This to 
me, I confeſs, is at preſent unaccountable. 
Secondly, It would hence follow , That 
many Species of Shell-Fiſh are loſt out of the 
World , which Philoſophers hitherto have 
been unwilling to admitr, eſteeming the De- 
ſtruction of any one Species a diſmembring 
of the Univerſe, and rendring it imperfect ; 
whereas they think the Divine Providence is 
eſpecially concerned to ſecure and preſerve 
the Works of the Creation: And that it is fo, 
appears, in that it was ſo careful to lodge 
all Land-Animals in the Ark at the Time of 
the general Deluge. The Conſequence is 
proved, in that, among theſe petrified Shells, 
there are many Sorts obſerved, which are not 
a this Day, that we know of, any where to 
be found. Such are a whole Genus of Cornua 
Ammonis, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
Nautili, (to which indeed they are nearly 
Ain, but yet differ from them ſo much, that 
they ouglit to be accounted a diſtinct ſubal- 
tern Genus, as I ſhall ſhew out of Dr. Plot 
by and by) which there have not any been 
een either caſt aſhoar, or raked out of the 
dea, at any time, that ever I heard of. Nay, 
my very learned and honoured Friend 
Dr. Liſter proceeds farther, and faith, That 
hen he particularly examined ſome of our 
Engliſh Shores for Shells, and alſo the freih 
F Waters 
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Waters and the Fields, that he did never meet 
with any one of thoſe Species of Shells found 
at Adderton in Yorkſhire, Wantford- Bridge in 
Northamptonſhire, and about Gumthorp and 
Beavoir-Caſile, &c. any where elſe, but in 
their reſpective Quarries, What can we ſay 
to this? Why, it is poſſible that many Sorts 
of Shell-Fiſh may be lodged ſo deep in the 
Seas, or on Rocks ſo remote from the Shoars, 
that they may neyer come to our Sight. 

Thirdly, It follows alſo, that there have 
been Shell-Fiſh in theſe cold Northern Seas 
of greater Bulk and Dimen ons than any 
now living; I do not ſay in theſe, but in the 
molt Southernly and Indian, viz Cornua An. 
monis, of two Foot Diameter, and of Thick. 
neſs anſwerable. Þ gait, 

To this I anſwer, Th-t there are no pe- 
tried Shells that do in Bigneſs much exceed 
thoſe of the natural Sheli-Fiſh found in our 
Seas, ſave the Cornua Ammonis only, which 
I ſuſpe& to have never been, nor had any 
Relation to any Shells of Fiſhes; or to imi- 
tate or reſemble them, at leaſt ſome of them. 
Againſt this Aſſertion it may be objected, 
That there are found in England many Petti- 
nites bigger than any Shell. Fiſh of that Kind 
which our Sgas now afford. And that there 
are no Nautili, or other Teſtacequs Fiſhes 
with us, comparable in Bigneſs to that Mu- 
tilut Stone of twenty eight Pound found by 
Mr, aller at Keinſjbam. To which 0 

Wel; 
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ſwer, That there may be Shell-Fiſh in our 
Seas, that do not at all, or very ſeldom ap- 
in MWpcar, greater than we are aware of. I my- 
nd elf in Company with Mr. Willughby, in the 
Streight between the Je and Calf of Man, 
ſay took up among the tall Fuci growing thick 
upon the Rocks there, two or three of thoſe 
he large Echini Marini, or Sea-Urchins, as big as 
rs a Man's two Fiſts, the Shells whereof we ne- 
ver found caſt up upon the Shores of England, 
We nor ever heard that any Man elfe did. So 
as that I queſtion not, but there are lodged 
among the Rocks, and in the deeper Places 
he of the Sea, remote from the Shores, many 
n. different Sorts of Shell-Fiſh, and excelling in 
+. Magnitude thoſe that are commonly found 
or known, And like enough it is, that af- 

e: icr the. Flood there were many Places de- 
ed ſerted, and thrown up by the Sea, and be- 
ur come dry Land, which had been Sea before; 
<4 MW which muſt needs be replete with theſe Bo- 
my Ges. As for the Nautili, they are much 
i. different from theſe Cornuma Ammonis : For 
m. the Nautili, at leaſt all the Species of them 
known to us, are (as Dr. Plot well obſerves) 
. extravagantly broad at the Mouth, and have 
nd not more than two other ſmall Turns at the 
ro moſt, whereas the Turns of the Ophiomor- 
es phiter are proportionable one to another; 
.ind in Number many times four or five, and 
I ſometimes fix, if we may believe Aldrovand. 
And there are Nautili Lapidei, which do as 
if L 4 nearly 
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types, as Mr. Lhwyd aſſures me he had ob- 


Ophiomorphous Bodies, as is enough to ſtagger 


n 
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nearly reſemble the Nautilus Shells, as any 
other Cochlites do their reſpective Proto- 


ferved many in Muſeums, And the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Richard Waller, then Se. 
cretary to the Royal Society, in a Letter to 
me dated Fehr. 4. --- 87, writes, That he had 
been lately at Keinſham in Somerſetſhire, and 
making a Search after the Cornua Ammoniz, 
found one of the true Nautilus Shape, cover- 
ed in ſome Places with a ſhelly Incruſtation, 
with the Diaphragms to be ſeen to the Cen- 
ter of the Volutæ, and in each Diaphragm the 
Hole by which they communicate one with 
another, by a String or Gut in the Fiſh, 
This was of a very hard Stone and large 
Size, weighing at leaſt twenty eight Pound, 
though ſome Part was broken off. Another 
Argument that they have no Relation to the 
common Nautili, is, that they break into 
Pieces ſomewhat reſembling Vertebres, as! 
was firſt adviſed by the fore-remembred 
Mr. Lbuyd, and have ſince noted myſelf. l 
alſo received from that very ingenious and it- 
quiſitive Gentleman, happy in making natu- 
ral Diſcoveries, Mr. William Cole of Briſiol, 
ſuch an Account of a Sort or two of thele 


any Man's Belief, if not utterly to overthrow 
his Opinion of their owing their Original to 
any Sea-Shell, which take in his Words: 
Among others of this Kind of Bodies * 

ave 
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ny we obſerved, I ſhall inſtance in one, which 
o. Wir be reduced to none but the Ophiomor- 


hites, Which I found growing between the 
bin Plates of a kind of brittle blue Slate in 
vge Rocks, ſome a Furlong within the full 
u- Mark, and in ſome where the Water comes 
mt. at higheſt Tides, only in great Storms, 
phen the Waves break, it is 42 ſometimes 
gainſt them, being forced up by the Winds ; 
phich being broken with a convenient Tool, 
pill hi ver all into very thin Plates ; between 
phich I have found in abundance of thoſe Stones, 
it as brittle as the Slate in which they grew 


3 


u of the ſame Conſiſtence ; but ſo thin, that 


a. Ne broadeſt, being about four Inches, are not 
ge he as a Half-Crown Piece, ſome not half 
1d, Inch broad, were as thin as a Groat, and ſo 
ct W'oport:onably up to the largeſt, covered with 


Superficies as thin, and exattly of the Colour 
iiver-foil : And where the Sea-water waſh- 
b them, and they are expoſed to the Sun and 
ind when the Tide is gone, they are tarniſh- 
and appear of a Gold, Purple, Blue and 
d; as any thing on Which Silver-foil is laid, 
"mg expoſed a conſiderable time to the Sun, 


ind, and Weather, will do. Theſe have the 
le ne Spiral Figures, and as regular as the 
et eber Serpent-Stones, and being taken off with 
"W 


Knife, leave the ſame Impreſſions on both 


to Wider of the Slate. 

s: Wl 1» fone ſuch Rock! of Slate, but much hard- 
fe I found ſome of thoſe Stones of another 
V6 


Kind, 
\ 
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Kind, thick in Proportion to their Bread: 
from an Inch to twenty eight Inches bro 
the broadeſt one was at the great End (il 
which ſome Authors have fabulouſly report 
the Head to grow) fix Inches thick; all 
them covered over with a white Scale, uli 
will be taken off, one Coat under another, if 
Pearls, or the Shells of ſome Fiſhes. I ſa 
ſome Impreſſions at big as the Fore-Wheel i 
Chariot, &c. What ſhall we fay to thi 
Were there ever any Shell-Fiſh-in ours, ( 
other Seas, as broad as a Coach-Wheel 
others as thin as a Groat ? What is becon 
of all this kind of Ophiomorphite Shell-Filh 
And yet (which is ſtrange) both theſe Kind 
by Mr. Cole's Deſcription, ſeem to have bei 
covered with Shells. 

By what I have ſaid concerning tit 
Ophiomorphonus Stones not to have been Ni 
tili, 1 would not be thought to reflect upd 
or detract from the Veracity or Exa&ncls Mi 
the Obſervations of Dr. Robert Hook, win 
for his Learning and deep Inſight into 
Myſteries of Nature, I delervedly bonout. 
queſtion not, but he found in the Keine 
Ophiomorphites, perfect Diaphragms of 406 
ry diſtin& Subſtance from that which fill 
the Cavities, and exactly of that kind wi 
covered the Outſide, being for the mah 

art whiciſh, or Mother of Pearl coloutt 
Mr. Waller fore-mentioned atreſts the fam 
writing in his Letter to me of Febr. 4. 16 NR 


the Deluge. 


t in the ordinary Snake-Stones there, the 
ly Diaphragms were very viſible. In this 
pet they do reſemble Nautili; though 
their Figure they are much different, and 
2 diſtinct Genus, I never broke any of 
Keinſbam Stones, but of thoſe found about 
thy in Yorkſorre many; but could not 
ſerve in them any Shell-like Diaphragms, 
ly they broke into ſuch Pieces as I men- 
med before, And my dear and much ho- 
ured Friend, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, writes 
e, That he had broken ſeveral Cornua Am- 
nit, but could never find any Diaphragms 
Valves in them, though he confeſſeth 
f. Woodward ſhew d him one with ſuch, in 
s curious ColleCtiog of Petrifactions. So 
at theſe Diaphragms are not to be found in 


nel the Sorts of them. But if they be found 
Nu ome, it is a ſtrong Preſumption, that they 
5 ere at firſt in all, however they came to 
cls | 4 | 


appear. 
Up o farther Conſideration, I find Rea- 
n to agree with Dr. Hook, and other Natu- 
liſts, That theſe Cornua Ammonis are of the 
ime Genus with Nautili, and differ only in 
pecies. But yet theſe Specirs are ſubaltern 
lenera, each having divers Species under it. 
Ix fine, theſe Ophiomorphou Stones do 
ore puzzle and confound me, than any 
ther of the formed Stones whatſoever, be- 
ſe, by Dr. Hool's Deſcription of thoſe of 
W:inſoam, they ſeem to have been, or to 
| 88 OWe 
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dreds in the Port of Meſſina, where that (or 


our or any other Seas, as far as I have ſeg 


Conſequences of 


owe their Original to Shells; and yet the 
is nothing like them appears at this Day! 


heard, or read. 

To this may be anſwered, as Scilla do 
to the like Objection againſt the Malte 
Shells, Ge. And whereas it is objedtet 
© ( ſaith he) that great Quantities of Shel 
© are found in Malta which are foreign: 
© thoſe Seas, that is of no Force, ſince it 
© well known, that every Eaſterly and Sou 
© Eaſterly Wind throws whole Beds of bea 
© tiful Shells upon the Calabrian Coaſt, non 
© of which Kind of Shell-Fiſh are taken bj 
© Fiſhermen in thoſe Seas.” The ſame An 
{wer he returns to the Obje&ion of the Ech 
Spatagi being very rarely ſeen about Mali 
and yet that great Numbers of the Shells 
that Species of Echinitæ have been foun 
there, viz, That he himſelf, in leſs than at 
Hour's time, hath taken them up by hun 


of Shell-Fiſh is as rarely to be found as af 
Malta. . 
In like manner, theſe Cornua Ammon 
though altogether Strangers to our Seu 
might as well be brought higher by Forced 
Winds or Streſs of Weather, much mori 
than by the general Deluge, in which tit 
Fountains of the great Deep were broken 
up. Eſpecially if we conſider, that ſeveral 
Ea. la ia Fruits have been brought over ts 

a val 


14 


4 
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Ocean, and caſt upon the Weſtern Iflands 


\otland. _ 


condly, A ſecond Argument to prove 


e formed Stones never to have been 
ls, Dr. * Plot affords us, Becauſe that * Hi. 
en thoſe Shells, which ſo exactly repreſent Nu. 9xf- 
me ſorts of Shell-Fiſh, that there can be no“ 

xception upon.the account of Figure, but 
t they might formerly have been Shells 
deed, at ſome Places are found only with 


e Shell and not the other. Thus in Corpley 


mon ¶ in Oxfordſbire] we meet only with 
e gibbous/ not the flat Shell of the petri- 


d Cyſter, and ſo of the Eſcallop-Stones in 


e Quarries near Shotover ; which it they 


donce been the Shells of Oyſters and Eſcal- 


br, had ſcarce been thus parted. To this 
ſwer, That this Argument is not neceſ- 
concluſive, becauſe there may poſſi- 
de ſome reaſon of it, though we know 
ot, nor can eaſily imagine any. The 
Anſwer may be returned to his next 
ument. 


Mah, Becauſe (ſaith the Doctor) 1 


In by no means ſatisfy myſelf, how it 
ould come to paſs, that in caſe theſe Bo- 
es had once been moulded in Shells, 
me of the ſame Kind ſhould be found in 
ds, as the Conchites at Langley, Charl- 


, Adderbury ; and others ſcattered, as at 


ton, and Teynton, and fo the Oſtra- 


nat Shotover and Cowley, Nor how it 


© ſhould 
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© ſhould fall out, that ſome of theſe Mies 
© valves ſhould always be found with iH 
© Shells ſeparate, as the Oſtracites and MW 
© Etines: And others always cloſed toge 


© as the Conchites in all Places I have 
ren 


Fourth, © Becauſe many of theſe fon ies 
© Stones ſeem to be now in fieri, (vi do 
© is the Doctor's next Argument) as fro 
* Selenites at Shotover and Hampron-Gu, d. 
© Conchites of Glympton and Cornwall, Won 
© ny of which were of a perfect Clay, M bcc 
© others of Stone, c.“ As for the Nied 
nitet, I grant them to have been ing: 
becauſe they are formed after the mu ar 
of Salts by Shooting or Cryſtallization; Woo 
concerning the Clay Cockles, I ſay is {; 
the Civilians, ampliandum: Since the of Alm 
liſhing of this Treatiſe, happening to od an: 
Dr. Nicol. Steno's Diſcourſe concerning i Duſt 
Bodies, in his Deſcription of a Shark's Miinio! 
I mer with a very plauſible Solution of Meir N. 
Argument or Objection. Firſs, he g to 
'us the Hiſtory of theſe Bodies, or his With; 
ſervations concerning them; of which e ont 
following are two: 1. That in Argilla, wiWmb] 
ſome Engliſh, Potters Earth, and we mij heir D 
der a fat Clay, he had taken Notice Wrupt 
there were Plenty of them on the Super to 
of the Earth, but within the Earth but 2 Wy b. 
2. That in the ſame Argilla, the deeper Weerr : 
deſcend downward, the more tender red 


5 


the Deluge. 


lies are, fo that ſome of them at any the 
Touch fall into Powder: And they alſo 
t were on the Superfictes, almoſt all of 
m were without much ado reduced into a 
te Powder; Now (faith he) ſeeing in ſuch 
| of Earth, by how much deeper thoſe 
dies lie, by ſo much the ſofter they are, 
do leſs bear the Touch, the Earth is ſo 
from producing them, that it doth ra- 
r deſtroy them. Neither is there any 
U, on to think, that they are therefore ſoft- 
| becauſe they are not yet arrived at their 
te&ion, or come to Maturity: For thoſe 
hings that are ſoft upon that account, while 
are in generating, have their Parts uni- 
to one another, as it were by a kind of Glue 
is ſeen in the tender Shells of Pine-Nuts 
Almonds) but theſe Bodies, being depri- 


to od and deſtitute of all Glue, eaſily moulder 
ng 1 Duſt, Nor is it any Objection againſt our 
s HM inion, that on the Surface of the Earth 
| of Heir Number ſeems to increaſe, for that is ow- 


to Rains waſhing away the intermediate 
uth; but rather their Conſiſtence when they 
eon the Superficres, being tender and eaſily 
mbled into Duſt, doth demonſtrate, that 
tir Deſtruction, begun in the Earth, was in- 
nupted by the Intervention of the Rain. 


peut to give theſe Arguments their Due, tho? 
t 2 Wey be not demonſtrative Proofs, yet they 
per 


err a great * of Probability, and 
eydly urge and ſhake the contrary Opinion. 
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reſembling Shell-Fiſh that ſtick to Rocks; 


rit, there are very few or none found ino 


of Whales, Sca-Horſes, all ſquamoſe Filhe 


great Things, caly to be ſeen, and that 4 
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Conſequences of 
Tx other Arguments the Doctor 
ledges, admitt a plauſible Solution, excepti 
ſuch as we have already touched, and given 
good an Anſwer to, as either the Matter y 


admitt, or we were able to give. 
To the firſt, That there are found Sto 


anſwer, That many of them might, by A0 
dent, be rubb'd off the Rocks they ſtick! 
or thruſt off by Birds inſinuating their Bj 
between the Shell and Rock, to feed up 
their Meat; but by what means ſoever it} 
that they are ſometimes broken off, the M 
ter of Fact is certain; for we find many 
tellæ caſt upon the Shores by the working 
the Sea; Why then might they not be broug 
up by the Flood? | 

To the ſecond, Why might not the Bon 


the great Shells of the Buccina, Murices, (1 
che Veneris, and Solenes, and almoſt all. 
Cruſtaceous Kind, as Crabs and Lobſters, & 
as well have been brought up and left! 
hind by the Flood, and afterward petrife 
as any of the Teſtaceous Kind? I anſwer, 
the great Buccina, Murices and Conchæ Vn 


Seas: It may be there are of them ini 
Mountains and Quarries of the Indies, we 
any Man ſo curious as to ſearch them ou 
Though it's likely but few, becauſe bei 


the Deluge. 
if the World having been fully peopled ſoors 
after the Flood, their Beauty might invite 


he Inhabitants to ſearch them our, and ga- 
her them up. But, Secondly, Thoſe other 


er MCnas may poſſibly be leſs durable, and more 
stolot to be wrought upon, to moulder, decay, 
bd be diſſolved in time by the Weather, 


ins and Moiſture of the Earth, or were 
or ſo ſuſceptive of petrifying Juices. 
Tus third Argument is already anſwered 


r B ; c 
up nthe precedent Diſcourſe. Ks 
To the Fourth Argument, as to what con- 


erns the Selenites, Aſtroites and Belemnites, 
ve have anſwered already. That the Spe- 
les of Brontiæ cannot be the petrified Shells 
f Echini Spatagi, the Arguments the Doctor 
ledges out of Ariſtotle and Rondeletius do 
ot evince, For though in ſome Seas they 
lay be Tea&yor ui GoTo, yet in others are 
hey plentiful enough. In our own Seas, at 
Landon in the Iſle of Angleſey, we may 
alonably, conjecture, they are more plen- 
ul than the common Echini any where 
mth us; becauſe we found more of their 
dnells caſt up there on the Shore, than of the 
L:9int in any Shore about England: Nay, io 
ommon are they there, that even the Vul- 
bir have taken Notice of them, and impoſed 
Name upon them, calling them Mermaids 
adh. And tho' their Briſtles or Prickles 
here but ſmall, yet were they not few or 
un ſet, as Rondeletius ſaitn. 
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in Whitby in Yorkſhire came to be include 


throws down Part of the Shore or Clif; 


- Ophiomorphous Stone being harder than thi 


alſo obſerved a large Stone almoſt as hard! 


every Part of it, that if it were nothing bi 


' Conſequences of 


Ho the Snake- Stones about Huntly. Ni 


in Globular or Lenticular Stones, is not dil. 
ficult to make out; for the Cliffs thereaboy 
being Allom-Stone or Mine, wherein thele 
Snake-Stones lie, the Sea in Spring-Tide 
and tempeſtuous Weather undermines and 


which by the Fall break in Pieces, and tht 


reſt of the Cliff, is broken off from it by ti 
Fall, or its Volutation in the Sea afterward 
with ſome Part of the Cliff or Allom-Ston 
ſticking to each Side of it where it js concait 
and by reaſon of its Figure and $triz, cannd 
calily part from it, 

Taſth, To diſlemble nothing, I have my 
ſelf obſerved ſome Cockle-Stones to hai 
ſeemingly different Impreſſions or Striæ up 
on the ſame Superficies ; which Phænomenon 
is very hard to give an Account of, I hai 


Marble, that was ſo marked every whet 
throughout with the Impreſſions. of Cockk 
and their Strte, {o crofling one another ! 


Shells amaſſed together by a ſtony Cemen 
thoſe Shells muſt have, before their Conc 
tion, been broken into infinite ſmall Pieces 
Fragments, ſcarce any remaining entite 
which I do not fee how any Floods, or Wok 


ing of the Sea, could poſſibly effect. 


- Nj 
luded 
t dil. 
4bout 

theſe 
Tides 


S and 
Cliff 
1d the 
in th6 
dy tid 
Ward 
-Stont 
ncave 
anne 


e my 
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the Deluge. 


So I have finiſhed what I had to ſay con- 
cerning this ſuppoſed Effect of the Deluge, 
the Bringing in of Shells, and Scattering them 


| all over the dry Land. But yet I muſt not 


diſmiſs this Particular, till I have ſaid ſome- 
thing to an Objection that preſently occurrs 
to any one who conſiders this Matter. The 
Waters of the Flood having been ſupplied, 
partly by Rains, partly by the Breaking, up 


of the Fountains of the great Deep, and not 


by an Irruption or Inundation of the Sea, 
now could any Sea-Shells at all be brought 
in by it? 3 

To this I anſwer, That the great Deep 
communicates with the Sea ; and the Waters 
riſing up out of the ſubterraneous Abyſs, the 
Sea muſt needs ſucceed, elſe would there have 
been an empty Space left in the Middle of the 
Earth, ſo that the Shell-Filh might as well 
come in this Way from the Bottom of the 
Sea, as by an Inundation: In like manner, as 
the Fiſh in the Lake of Carniola, called the 
Zirchnitzer Sea, do deſcend annually under 
Ground through many great Holes in the Bot- 
tom, and return again by the ſame Holes. To 
all this I might add, that into the Lands near 
the Skirts of the Sea, and lower Hills, theſe 
Shells might in part be brought by particular 
Floods, of which many we read of, and more 
poſſibly than are recorded in any Hiſtory, 
may have happened fince the general Deluge. 
Hence the chicf Champions of the Opinion 
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of Mock-Shells are not difficult to grant, that 
in ſome Countries, and particularly along the 
Shore of the Mediterranean Seca, there may 
all manner of Shells be found promiſcuouſly 
included in the Rocks or Earth, and at good 
Diſtances too from the Sea. Which are the 
Words of Dr. Liſter, repeated and approved 
by Dr. Plot. But this will not ſerve their 


Turn; for we have before proved, that in the 


middle Part, and'near the Center of our own 


Country, at a great Diſtance from the Ses, 


Viz. in Oxfordſhire, there are found not on 
Shell-like Stones, but real Shells, or Mock- 
Shells, (as ſome eſteem them) for Figure, Co- 


lour, Weight, Conſiſtency, or any other Ac- 


cident, not to be diſtinguiſhed from true 
Shells; and that not ſuch as have been acci- 


dentally ſcattered there, but digg d out of 


the Ground in Plenty, and of Fiſhes that are 


rarely found in our Seas: Patterns whereot 
were {cnt me by my ingenious Friend Mr. 


Lhwyd, who, I hope, will, cer long, gratily 


the Curious, by publiſhing a general Cata- 
logue of all the formed Stones found in Eng- 


land, and his Remarks upon them. 
And I have likewiſe proved by good Au- 
thority, that beyond the Seas, in high Moun- 


_ rains, and many Leagues diſtant from the 


Sea too, there have been Beds of real Shells 


I might have added Sharks Teeth, or Gloſſ- 


petræ, as both Goropius Becanus, and (tor- 
ius Agricola, teſtify ; if not in Beds, yet plen- 


titully 
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tifully diſpers'd in the Earth. There are ſe- 
veral Medical Hiſtories extant (as Dr. Tancred 
Robinſon informs me) of perfect Shells found 
in Animal Bodies, in whoſe Glands they were 
originaly formed, which is a conſiderable 
Objection, not eaſily to be removed. 

DR. Woodward, and others, ſuppoſe theſe 
Shells, and other Bodies, to be diſpoſed and 
ranged in the Earth according to their ſpeci- 
fick Gravity; and for the ſolving or giving 
an Account of this Phenomenon,hath advan- 
ced a ſtrange and bold Hypotheſes. | 

Dont the Time of the Deluge, 
* (/aith he) whilſt the Water was out upon, 
* and covered the Terreſtrial Globe, all the 
Stone and Marble of the Anteailuvian 
Earth, all the Metals of it, all Mineral Con- 
cretions, and, in a word, all Foſſils what- 
* ſoever, that had obtained any Solidity, 
were totally diſſolved, and their conſtituent 
* Corpuſcles all disjoined, their Cohæſion 
perfectly ceaſing. That the ſaid Corpulcles 
* of theſe ſolid Foſſils, together with the Cor- 
puſcles of thoſe which were not before ſo- 
lid, ſuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as 
* alſo Animal Bodies, and Parts of Animal 
Bones, Teeth, Shells; Vegetables, and 
* Parts of Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs, Herds, 
* and to be ſhort, all Bodies whatſoever, that 
were either upon the Earth, or that conſti- 
* tuted the Mals of it, if not quite down to 
the Abyſs, yet, at leaſt, to the greateſt 
M 3 Depth 
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Depth we ever dig : I ſay, all theſe were 
aſſumed up promiſcuouſly into the Water, 
and ſuſtained in it in ſuch manner, that the 
Water and Bodies in it together, made up 


one common confuſed Maſs. 
* THAT, atlength, all the Maſs that was 


thus borne up in the Water, was again pre. 


Cipitated, ang ſubſided towards the Bot. 


tom: That this Subſidence happened ge. 
nerally, and as near as poſſibly could be 
expected in ſo great a Confuſion, according 


to the Laws of Gravity : That Matter, Bo- 
dy, or Bodies, which had the greateſt Quan- 
tity, or Degree of Gravity, ſubſiding firſt 
in Order, and falling loweſt : That which 
had the next, or a (till leſſer Degree of 


Gravity, ſubſiding next after, and ſettling 
upon the precedent, and fo on in their ſe- 
veral Courſes ; That which had the leaſt 


Gravity not ſinking down till laſt of all, 
ſettling at the Surface of the Sediment, and 
covering all the reſt: That the Matter 
ſubſiding thus, formed the Strata of Stone, 
of Marble, of Coal, and the reſt ; of which 
Strata lying one upon another, the Terre- 
ſtrial Globe, or at leaſt as much of it as is 
ever diſplayed to View, doth mainly con- 
fiſt : The Strata being arranged in this 
Order, meerly by the Diſparity of the Mat- 
ter of which they conſiſted, as to Gravity, 


+++.» and there being Bodies of quite dit- 


terent Kinds, Natures and Conſtitutions, 
3 . 1 . 0 
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were that are nearly of the ſame ſpecifick Gra- 
* vity, it thence happened, that Bodies of 
t the quite different Kinds ſubſided at the ſame 
le up MW inſtant, and fell together into, and compo- 
© {ed the ſame Stratum: That, for this Rea- 
* ſon, the Shells of Cockles, Eſcallops, Peri- 
* winkles, and the reſt, which have a greater 
Degree of Gravity, were encloſed and 
* lodged in the Strata of Stone, Marble, and 
the heayier Kinds of Terreſtrial Matter; the 
* lighter Shells not ſinking down till after- 
* ward, and fo falling among the lighter 
Matter, as Chalk, and the like, Gc. This 
being the Main of his Hypotheſis; for the 
reſt I referr to the Book, 3 

I SHALL nat at preſent examine it, but 
reſpite that Task till the Publication of his 
larger Work, wherein we expect it will be 
confirmed, and all Difficulties cleared up. 1 
ſhall only add, that we have ſufficient Autho- 
rities to prove, That that Phenomenon, for 
the ſolving whereof, I ſuſpe&, he invented 
this Hypothefis, viz. That theſe Bodies arc 
arranged and lodged in the Beds, according 
to their ſpecifick Gravity, is not generally 
true; but that they are often mingled heavy 
with light in the hw: Bed or Stratum. 


REFLECTING upon the Length of this 10 
Diſcourſe concerning the Original of theſe KM 
Bodies, I am ſuſpicious that the vulgar and 
inconſiderate Reader will be ready to de- 
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mand, What needs all this ado? To what 
purpoſe ſo many Words about ſo trivial a Hub. 
ject ?* What Reference hath the Conſideration 
of Shells and Bones of Fiſhes petrified to Divi. 
nity? Wherefore I ſhall, in a few Words, 
ſhew the great Importance of this Diſquiſ- 
tion, concerning formed Stones, and the De. 
termination of their Original. 

For, Firſt, If we adhere to their Opinion, 
who hold them to have been Original Pro- 
ductions of Nature, in imitation only of the 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes; we put a Wea- 
pon into the Atheiſt's Hands, affording him 
a ſtrong Argument, to prove, that even Ani- 
mals themſelves arc caſual Productions, and 
not the Effects of Counſel or Deſign. For, 
to what End are theſe Bodies curiouſly figu- 
red and adorned? If for no other, but to 

exhibit ſuch a Form, for the Ornament of 
the Uniyerſe, or to gratify the Curioſity of 
Man ; theſe are but general Ends : Whereas 
the Parts of every Species of Body are formed 
and fitted to the particular Uſes and Conve- 
niences of that Body. And if Nature would he 


| PER ; : 8 7 5 
delineate or imprint Figures upon Bodies, f, 
only to be Spectacles to Man, one would Nad 


think it ſhould not have made choice of thoſe Nom 
of the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, but rather {ing 
of ſuch as were abſolutely new and different ent 
from any frequently feen, or belonging to iſe | 
Animals; which ſerve rather to amuſe than en 
delight him. But, Secondly, We find in 1 an 

hb | | Earth, 


= 


the Deluge. 
hat 


l- Shells, but real Shells, Teeth and Bones 


Hon N Fiſhes, or Bodies ſo like them, that they 
vi. Ie not to be diſtinguiſhed by Figure, Tex- 
rds, Wire, Colour, Weight, or any other Acci- 


Lift 


De. 


ent. Now, what greater Argument can the 
heiſt deſire, to prove, that the Shells of 
ſhes were never deſigned by any. provident 


jon, Wicient for their Defence, or their Bones for 
ro- e ſuſtaining of their Bodies, but that the 
the Miſh and Shell containing it, and the Bones 
/ea- Wiaining it, did caſually concurr ; than that 
1 here ſhould be real Shells produced without 
ni- 


ny Fiſh in them, and that in dry Places, 
/ no Fiſh ever did or could breed, or 
deed live, and real Fiſh-Bones, where 
cre never was nor could be any Fiſh ? 

DoTH it not then concern a Divine to be 


and 
For, 
gu- 
E 


t of Nequainted with this Objection againſt the 
of dies of Animals being the Effects of 
rea ounſel and Deſign, and provided with an 
ned Naſwer to it? For my part, I muſt needs 
we. Wnteſs, that this Argument weighs ſo with 
»uld Wie, whether from that innate Prolepſic my- 


lies, It, and I think moſt other Men, have of the 


wld udence of Nature in all its Operations, or 


ole Nom mine own obſerving that in all other 
ther Wings, it acts for Ends, that it is alone ſuffi- 
rent ent to preponderate all the Arguments for 
to e contrary Opinions, tho' I acknowledge 
than em to be of great Force, and hard to be 
the Walwered ; and to incline, or rather conſtrain 
th, , f me 


ith, not only Stones formed in Imitation 
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me to allow, that theſe Bodies were cithe 
real Bones and Shells of Fiſhes, or owe the 
Figure to them. I cannot (to uſe the Word 
of F. Columna) prevail with myſelf to hi 
lieve, that Nature ever made Teeth withoy 
a Jaw, or Shells without an Animal Inhab 
tant, or ſingle Bones, no not in their oy 
proper Element, much leſs in a ſtrange on 
Who even of the Vulgar, beholding a 
conſiderable Part of an Animal which 
ſees not the Uſe of, is not apt preſently! 
ask what it ſerves for, as by that innate Py 
lepſis 1 mentioned before, preſuming it wi 
not made in vain, but for ſome End an 
Uſe? Suppoſe any of us ſhould find int 
Earth the complete Skeleto of a Man, he mu 
be as credulous as the Atheiſt, if he cou 
believe that it grew there of itſelf, and nes 
had Relation to any Man's Body. Why tle 
ſhould we think that the entire Skeletons 
Fiſhes, found ſometimes in the Earth, Iu 
no other Original, nor ever were any Pi 
of living Fiſhes 2 
Seconaly, If we chooſe and embrace 
contrary Opinion, viz, That theſe Bodi 


were the real Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, & v 
owe their Figures to them, we ſhall find Mole 
this alſo is urged with many and almoſt ie a 
ſuperable Difficulties, the Principal of with t 
[ have already produced, and {hall here omiretc 
repeating only two that referr to Divinity. ¶ the 


1. 1 HF 
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the Deluge. 


i; THESE Bodies being found diſperſed 
over the Earth, they of the contrary Opi- 
n demand how they come there? If it be 
ſwered, That they were brought in by 
general Deluge, in Contradiction there- 
they argue thus: If theſe Stones were 
und ſcattered ſingly and indifferently all 
Earth over, there might be indeed ſome 
on to imagine that they were brought in 
the Flood; but being found in ſome par- 
ular Places only, either lying thick in great 
d of Sand and Gravel, or amaſſed toge- 
r in huge Lumps, by a ſtony Cement, 
h Beds muſt in all Likelihood have been 
Effect of thoſe Animals breeding there 
a conſiderable time; whereas the Flood 
ntinued upon the Earth but ten Months and 
een Days, as I have before ſhewn ; and 
there are found of theſe Bodies upon ve- 
high Mountains, not excepting the Ap- 
nine and Alps themſelves. 
clude, that they were neither brought in 
the Flood, nor bred during the Flood, 
t ſome other way produced. For if they 
re the Shells of Fiſhes, or their Bones, 
Water muſts needs have covered the 
ole Earth, even the Mountains themſelves, 
ta much longer Time than is conſiſtent 
th the Scripture Hiſtory of the Flood, and 
refore we muſt ſeek {ome other Original 
theſe Bodies. $7 


Whence they 
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'*therefore only add a Conjecture of my on 


Fiſh muſt neceſſarily be raiſed together withi 


2. IT will hence follow, that many Y 
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_ Ir we ſtick to the Letter of the Scriptuy 
Hiſtory of the Creation, that the Creati 
of Fiſhes ſucceeded the Separation of Ia 
and Sea, and that the ſix Days wherein 
World was created, were ſix Natural Di 
and no more; it is very difficult to return 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to this Objection: I { 


and that is, That poſſibly, at the firſt Cr 
tion, the whole Earth was not all at on 
uncovered, but only thoſe Parts hereabe 
Adam and the other Animals were creat! 
and the reſt gradually afterwards, perchan 
not in many Years ; during which time th 
Shell-Fiſh might breed abundantly all t 
Sea over, the Bottom whereof being ele! 
ted and made dry Land, the Beds of She 


J x1s Conjecture hath no ſufficient Grow 
to ſupport it; and therefore I do not in 
upon it. But, truly, if it had, I ſee notat 

etter Account could be given of all the Ph 
nomena of them, than from thence night. 


cies of Animals have been loſt out of f 
World, which Philoſophers and Divines 
unwilling to admitt, eſteeming the Dell 
Gion of any one Species a Diſmembring( 
the Univerſe, and rendring the World il 
perfect; whereas they think the Divine 
vidence is eſpecially concerned, and foll 


rous to ſecure and preferve the Works 
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the Deluge. 
ripturiſÞ$ Creation. And truly ſo it is, as appears, 
"reatigM that it was ſo careful to lodge all Land- 


ff LA mals in the Ark at the time of the gene- 
rein i Deluge; and in that, of all Animals re- 
1 Daß ed in Natural Hiſtories, we cannot ſay 
retum there hath been any one Species loſt, no 
of the moſt infirm, and moſt expoſed to 
yon ry and Ravine. Moreover, it is likely, 
t Crit as there neither is nor can be any new 


cies of Animals produced, all proceeding 
m Seeds at firſt created; fo Providence, 
out which one individual Sparrow falls 
to the Ground, doth in that manner 
ch over all that are created, that an en- 
Species ſhall not be loſt or deſtroyed by 
Accident. Now, I ſay, if theſe Bodies 
re ſometimes the Shells and Bones of 
it will thence follow, that many Species 
e been loſt out of the World: As for 
ample, thoſe Ophiomorphous ones, whoſe 
ls are now called Cornua Ammonis, of 
ch there are many Species, none where- 
at this Day, appear in our or other Seas, 
ar as I have hitherto ſeen, heard or read. 
0 which I have nothing to reply, but that 
tre may be ſome of them remaining ſome 
here or other in the Seas, though as yer 
ey have not come to my Knowledge. For 
ough they may have periſhed, or by {ome 
ceident been deſtroyed out of our Seas, yet 
Race of them may be preſerved and con- 
wed ſtill in others. So though 9 
n {211 Uni 
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ny Thoughts, yet can I not fully fatisfy n 


others. 


and ingenious Friend, Mr. Edwar = 


tion of Chriſtian Philoſophers and Divine 


Conſequences of 

and Bevers, which we are well aſſured we 
ſometimes native of England, have been he 
utterly deſtroyed and extirpated out oft 
Iſland, yet there remain Plenty of them (| 
in other Countries. . 

By what hath been ſaid concerning f 
Nature and Ortginal of Stones, I hope 
may appear, that this is no idle and unnec 
ſary Diſcourſe, but very momentous andin 
portant: And this Subject, as mean as 
ſeems, worthy the moſt ſerious Conlider 


concerning which, though I have ſpent n 
ſelf, much leſs then am J likely to {at 


Bur I promiſe *myſelf and them mo 
full Satisfaction ſhortly, from the Labours( 
thoſe who are more converſant and bei 
acquainted with theſe Bodies than I, v 
have been more induſtrious in ſearching tie 
out, and happy in diſcovering them ; v 
have been more curious and diligent in c 
fidering and comparing them, more criti 
and exact in obſerving and noting their N 
ture, Texture, Figure, Parts, Places, Vi 
ferences, and other Accidents, than myk 
and particularly that learned and ingeni 
Perſon before remembred. 

ACCcoRDING to my Hope and Expedatil 
ſince the Publiſhing of this Work, my learnt 


of 


the Deluge. 


th gratified the curious and inquiſitive Na- 
ralifts, with the Edition of his excellent 
Lithophilacium Britannicum, or Claſſical Di- 


ed we 
een he 
of t 
em li 


tibution of Stones and other Britiſh Foſſils, 
emarkable for their ſingular Figure, as ma- 


ling My a; either himſelf hath hitherto found out, 
hope Nr received from Friends. To which he hath 
nnecMubjoined ſeveral Epiſtles relating to this 
and inWubj:& ; the laſt of which, concerning the 
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nlider 
)ivine 
ent m 
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 fatis 


1 mo 


Driginal and Production of theſe Bodies, he 
ta done me the Honour to inſcribe to me; 
hich at my Requeſt he hath tranſlated into 
whh, and enlarged with many Additions, 
ich I-ſhall here give the Reader. 


* 


TRE S1xTH L ETTER. 
F the Origine of Marine Foſſils, Shells, and 


Jours( 
ben - Mineral Leaves, &c. 

„ 

gi To Mr. Ray 

in co | | | 

i Hononred Jy, 4 


eit N VO are pleaſed to ask, whether, af- 
s, VE * ter ſome Years Obſervation, I have 
myſh been at length able to ſatisfy myſelf, as to 
zen che Origine of what we call Marine Foſſils, 


and thoſe other Bodies no leſs ſurprizing, 
which (to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Plants) I have taken the Liberty to call 
Mineral Leaves, viz. Whether I conclude, 

| BS oe... 
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© with the general Opinion, that they hay 
been repoſited in the Places we find then 


at the univerſal Deluge, and fo preſery'd i 1 

our Time; or that they are original Pro if 

* ductions of Nature, there form'd from ſonglif T 

© Plaſtick Power of Salts, or other Minerals of 

* which was the Conjecture of the lat 0 

* Pl. Nat. * Dr. Plot, and other experienc'd Natur f 
Hiſt. ox. © jiſts. To this I muſt needs anſwer, Thu of 
me * © the frequent Obſervations I have made 0 b 
© ſuch Bodies, have hitherto afforded litt 5 

© better Satisfaction, than repeated Occaſion * 

© of Wonder and Amazement ; foraſmuc mn 

as I have often (I may almoſt ſay continu, 
ally) experienc'd, that what one Day e 

© Obſervations ſuggeſted, was che next cal 1 

* led in Queſtion, if not totally contradid a 

ed and overthrown. Nevertheleſs, ſo inW,, 
defatigable is the Curiofity, and indeed 108 n 

* ſucceſsful have been the Diſcoveries of thi er 

* preſent Age, that we are daily encourageſiſ ; 

to hope, this ſo important a Queſtion will: 

* not much longer want its final Determi- Br 
nation, to the great Advancement of thy. 

* Kind of real Knowledge which relates w (b 
Minerals: A Part of Natural Hiſtory, which on 

* you well know, hath been hitherto much fn 
more neglected, than that of Plants and c 
Animals; only, as I preſume, becaulWr. 

* theſe Bodies are leſs obvious to our Vie. 

and much more abſtruſe and unaccountabl:MWy, 

0 Q 


as to their Origine. I therefore, at ſpate 
; 11-157 e eee © Hours 


i the Deluge. 
ave 
them 
Vd tt 
Pro 
ſome 
ral 
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That 
le 0 
little 


in regard it may be hoped, that from an 
accurate Inſpection of it, ſome others here- 
F after may frame ſeveral uſeful Inductions, 
which I myſelf never had the leaſt Thoughts 
of, And in the mean time, becauſe the 
Communicating to our Friends, what car- 
ries but ſome Shadow of Probability, does 
often contribute ſomewhat towards the 
ſpeedier Diſcovery of the Truth, I ſhall 
here ſubmitt to your Examination, 4 Con- 


iy | ſecure relating to the Origine of theſe Bo- 
tinu dies, which I know not whether any other 
Nav! have as yet thought of: But in regard it is 
* neceſſary, that before any new Opinion be 
e vopoſed, Reaſons be offer'd againſt thoſe 
-\ - Ml arcady received, give me leave here to hy 
ed (9 before you ſome Objections againſt both 


the above-mentioned Accounts of the Ori- 
oel dine of theſe Bodies. To begin, therefore, 
| ai with that which referrs all theſe Marine 
ſb: foils and Mineral Leaves, Stalks, and 
ihn banches, Oc. to the Deluge, I have ſe- 
esu eral Reaſons to offer againſt it, whereof 
hich (becauſe I would not preſume too much 
. * on your Time and Patience) I ſhall at pre- 
** ent only propoſe theſe few: _ 

ey Firſt, Therefore, as to the Marine Foſ- 
Frow ls, had theſe Bodies been Spoils of the 
table, brought on the dry Land by an Inun- 
carchy ion, they would (for the Generality of 
lem at leaſt) either have been left on the 


F this 


8 
"A N « Sur- 
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Hours, continue to im prove my Collection, 
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Surface of the Earth, or have been lodge ha 


© at no very great Depth under it; but IM mi 


* have found them buried (or inclosd) with l 
© in ſolid Marble on the Face of broken Se fut 


Cliffs, of the Height of 200 Fathoms and Lit 
more, from the Tops thereof to the Bor, Ex 
tom, and obſerv'd them to be ſo continu ſor 
under the Sea - Water; nor was tha Int 
only upon the Face of theſe Rocks, buff of 
even, more or leſs, throughout the who 
Maſs of them. And this is manifeſt fronfiM* ob 
divers Rocks hewn down by Workmen fo Li 
© making of Lime, and other Pieces caſuallM* for 
© fallen po the Cliffs in the Iſle of Cale hat 
and elſewhere about Tenby in PembrolM* w! 
* ſhire; as allo in ſeveral other Rocks a Re 
Mountains that conſiſt of ſuch Baſtard M ne 
© ble, or Lime-ſtone, throughout Wales, of 
land, and other Countries. Now, alt as 
© we ſhould grant, that at the Time of i G 
Deluge theſe Rocks were no other tha ha 
* Clay or Earth; and that, therefore, & ha 
* Shells, Corals, and other Marine Bodi ve 
might by the Violence of the Inundati © an 
have beenlodg'd therein; and that in Tui thi 
of Time, this ſuppos'd Clay or Earth co m 
* ſolidated into Lime-ſtone : I ſay, tho an 
© we ſhould grant all this, yet I cannot pe th: 
* ceive by what Force ſuch Bodies could WM" lit 
* ſunk into Clay or Earth to ſo great a Depii be 
If indeed theſe Bodies conſtituted one co 


« tinued Maſs, ſo as that one ſhould be 


o 


the Deluge. 


hard on the other, ſomething perhaps 
© might be reply'd ; but the Matter is clear- 
y otherwiſe, for they are found ſo con- 
fuſedly difpers'd throughout the Maſs of 
Lime: ſtone, ſometimes at the Diſtance (for 
Example) of three Foot from each others; 
© ſometimes two, ſometimes within half an 
Inch, and not ſeldom two or three or more 
gof them contiguous. 

© Secondly, Such Marine Foſſils have been 
* obſerv'd on the Sides or Walls within our 
' Lime-ſtone Caves, and are even ſometimes 
found ſticking to the Roofs of them; for 1 
* have gather'd Cuthbert-Beads, or Entrocht, 
* which are Vertebræ of Sea-Stars, from the 
Roof of a Cave call'd Lhygad Lhychwr, 
near Kerrig- Kenner Caſtle, in the County 
* of Caermarthen ; and on the Sides (as well 
as Bottom) of a noted Cave, call'd Porth- 
Gogo at Yſtrad-Velhte in Brecknockſhire, 1 
have obſerv'd ſeveral Remains of Cockles, 
* half worne by the ſwift Current of the Ri- 


ver Melhte which runs through this Cave, 


"and poliſhes its Lime-ſtone. Now, al- 
though I can readily grant, that the Deluge 
might have caſt Marine Bodies into theſe 
and any other Caves, yet can I not allow 
that it could ever faſten them to their po- 
' lite Roofs and Sides; and that they ſhould 
be ſank ſo deep from the Top, is the Dif- 
' ficulty of the former Objection. To this 
may be added, that ſuch Lime-ſtone Caves 
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are for the moſt part (as it were) wain: 18 
ſcoted with a ſtony Cruſt of Stalagmite, I in! 
which is of no very old Date, but owing il < 
to the continu'd Dropping or Diſtiliation of @y 
the Caves, in which if any Marine-like ſou? 
Bodies are found, as I can aſſure you the bn 
Entrochi * are, I leave it to yourſelf, and rea 
other unprejudiced Obſervers, to confiderM 1,4 
of their Origine. > 
© Thirdly, The third Reaſon for my que-Minfc 
ſtioning whether all theſe Things be the gin 
Effects of the Deluge, is, for that the Bones, MW tea; 
Horns and Hoofs of Land-Animals, ate ¶ vit. 
very ſeldom, if at all, found inclos'd in ſo- Dex 
lid Marble, or other Stone; whereas ſee- Nin t. 
ing all periſhed in the Deluge, the Spoils Mima, 
of the Land might be expected (in Propor- MFloc 
9 as well as thoſe of the Sca. Pore. 
* Fourthly, Some Foſſil-Shells are entirely N mou 


compos' d of a Spar or Cryſtal, inſomuch bor! 


that there 1s no Diſtin&ion of a containing Min tt 
and contain'd Matter, but only a Cryſtal. . xj 
line Body, of the Figure of a Shell, as isWrepo 
by Steno himſelf acknowledg'd; and a Whge 
may be ſeen in mine, and other Cabinets Mn; 

of Form'd Stones. How ſo great a Change N les 
ſhould happen to Sea-Shells, and yet their 
Shape or outward Form not violated, ſeems 
to me too difficult to explain. The like 
may be ſaid of the Foſſil Fiſh-Teeth, tor 


theſe are not always of the ſame Mattei, 
| 25 


the Deluge. 


in: ¶ as may be obſerv d from divers Specimens 
e, in my Collection. 
ing © Fiftbly, Living Animals are ſometimes 
no found in theſe Foſſil-Shells; for in Miſ- 
ike N s Travels to Itah, we read of a Lobſter 
the found alive in the midſt of a Marble 
md near Tivoli; and the late Deſcription of 
der Orkney, &c. gives us the like Account of 
Cockles. Moreover, as I am credibly 
uc- ¶ informed, ſome Workmen very lately dig- 
the ging for the Foundation of a Building, 
ges near the Town of Mold in Flintſhire, met 
arc I with ſeveral: Muſcles at about three Foot 
lo- Depth in the Gravel, which had living Filly 
ſee· ¶ in them. Now as it would be abſurd to 
ois imagine theſe Animals could live ſince the 
or- WF Flood, ſo neither can we ſuppoſe that ſuch 
Creatures being left there by the Deluge, 
«ly Would propagate their Kind ever fince ; 
uch WF for in this caſe, there muſt have been left 
ing in that Place a Heap of their Shells. 
al. * dixthly, Had theſe Marine Bodies been 
S 15 Wrepoſited in the Earth at the univerſal De- 
lage, ſuch of them as adhere to each others, 
ts I nay all of the ſame Pits or Quarries, un- 
105 their Beds be of a different Matter, 


ms Miffon's New Voyage to Italy, Vol. II. p. 44. Engl. Edit. 


ke “ Gentleman in the Pariſh of Dunrelneſs in Zetland, old 

of the Miniſters of this Country, that about five Tears ſince, a 
for Wb in this Pariſh did caſt up freſh Cockles,' though the Place 
ter, ite Plough was going was three quarters of @ Mile from the 
| 45 ; which Cockles the Gentleman ſaw made ready and eaten, 


ad's Deſcrips, of Orkney, Zetland, Cc. p. 115. 
N 3 f muſt 


_ © plead: for the Origine from the Deluge 
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* muſt neceſſarily have undergone the am N 
Change; whereas Steno acknowledges, iu the 
he has found Teſtaceous Shells, adherin 1; 
* to one perfectly + Cryſtalline : And I haf or 
* mylelfoften gather'd ſome Cryſtalline Spe of 
© cimens, and others Teſtaccous of the ſam. a 
* Sort of Shell, in the ſame Quarry, and i pla 
the ſame Stratum or Layer. u 


© Seventhly, The immenſe Quantity y 
* have of Marine Foſſils, ſeems no ways t 


© For we may obſerve many thouſands q D 
great Stones, and even broken Pieces v 
* Lime-ſtone Rocks throughout Wales, ar 
the North of England, almoſt wholly co 

pos'd of thoſe Vertebræ, or broken Piece 
of the Radii of Sea- Stars, which are co 

monly calPd Fairy- Stones, and Cut hben 
Beads ; whereas 'tis very rare to find © 
our Shoars, three broken Radii, or Fragf* th, 
ments of any Sort of Sea-Stars cloſe tog yz 
ther, Likewiſe one ſhall rarely find in ti. Lf 
ſame Place, two ſingle Teeth of any Fi on 
on all our Coaſts; whereas thouſands M* 7, 
© theſe Foſſil Teeth, exactly anſwering tho 
© of divers Sorts of Sea-Fiſh, have been e 
late Years found in Quarries and Grave 4% 
Pits about Oxford ; not is their Quantity Y* Re 
all diminiſhed upon breaking new Groun@* «| 
© Eighthly, Some of theſe Marine Folli* the 
are no other than as it were Shadows QF* nn 
ſuperficial Repreſentations of Sea boo no 
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lam Nor do they ſeem to have much more of 

tal the Matter or Conſiſtence of thoſe Bodies 

ring they moſtly reſemble, than a Picture hath 

hug of che Perſon or Thing it repreſents. And 

el of this Kind is Dr. Liſter's Pectinitet Mem- 

lan banaceus out of Coal-Pits ; The Mock- * Append. 
adi place, or Buglaſſa curta ſtrigoſa of Caer- 4 . 
nartbenſbire, and + the Iſlebian Fiſh. Stones 4. & 
in Ger mam, of which Olaus Wormins gives cane 4- 
us this following Account: In the Iſlebian . 
uo Kat (laich he) are ſeen ſometimes a ſmall + Linh. 
ds Duſt of the Golden Pyrites, which repreſents _— 
es various Figures of Animals. I have a large 22. N. 2. 
Piece of this Stone, Which ſo lively expreſſes 

* all the Lineaments of 4 Barbel in golden 
colour, that the Scales, the Fins, the Tail, 

* the Head, &c. could not poſſibly, by any Ar- 

' tiſt, be ever better painted. The Bodies A 

' theſe Fiſh are not converted into Pyrites ; ſo 

that we have but juſt the outward Linea- 

rogge ments of them, and not the leaſt Impreſſion 

a Ul left of am Bones, or other Parts. We find 

Fi ourſelves therefore oblig d to confeſs , that 

ds Nature reſerves many things from our Know- 

tho edge, the true Reaſons whereof no Man will 

en ever ſo far diſcover, as to be enabled to ren- 

ave der us a due Account of them. Now as theſe 

t) Repreſcntations are neither Animals them- 

* ſelves, nor the Exuviæ of Animals, ſo nei- 

ther can they be their Impreſſions, foraſ- 
much as theſe Lineaments are prominent, 

not impreſs'd ; And as for the Impreſſion 

N Fs 9 «© they 
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they make on one Side in the incumbent 
Stone, or other Matter, it ſeems not ſatil. 
factory, becauſe I cannot well conceive 
how all the Vertebræ of à Fiſh, whereof 
many are frequently found in our Midland 
Quarries and Grayel-pits, ſhould here be 
totally conſum'd, and the Surface only of 
one Side be converted into this_Pyrites, or 
Marchaſite. 
* Ninthly, Another Obſtacle of my Aſſent 
to their being all of Diluvian Origine, is 
the vaſt Number of unknown Marine Fol- 
ſils, fo commonly met with throughout 
moſt Countries of England; ſuch as we 
have nothing like, neither in our Sen 
Shoars, nor rak'd by Dredges out of the 
Bottom of the Sea, by the Oyſter Fiſhermen, 
and others who have been employed by cu- 
rious Perſons on ſet Purpoſe. I have in my 
Collection above forty different Species of 
the Foſſil Nautili, or thoſe Shell-Stones, 1 
great many Sorts whereof are commonly 
calPd * Cornua Ammonis; and have obſerv'd 
Plenty of moſt of theſe Species (broken or 
whole) in the Fields, Quarries, and Clay- 
Pits of the Midland Counties of England: 
Nor do I queſtion, but in that excellent 
Collection of Dr. Woodward's, and in thoſe 
of ſome others of our curious Naturaliſts, 
ſeveral Species may be found that are not 
in mine: And yet I cannot underſtand 
that all qur Britiſb Seas afford one my 
| a A © lus 
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this Shell. The like may be ſaid as to ſe- 
veral other Kinds; particularly the Ka- 
ſtars, of the broken Radii whereof we 
fnd no leſs a Variety: And the Echini, as-* Ib. Clef. 
to the Prickles or Radioli of which, as © P. 44. 
well as to thoſe of Sea-Stars, all Sorts of. 
Lapides Fudaici (as many Years ſince I. 
hinted to you) muſt be reterr'd ; notwith- 
ſtanding the exceſſive Thickneſs of ſome 
of them, and that they have that very rough 
or Graſer-like 4 Superficies, ſo as to be no- + ide 


ol. MW thing like the Spines of any of the Echini, g 
out WM or Star-Fiſh of our Seas, | h 
we © Tenthly, Tadd only one other Argument, ee 


Sea which though many have already objected, . 1002. 
the yet hath not, that I know of, been hitherto 1008, &c. 
cn, MF anſwer' d to Satisfaction: And that is, that 
cu - ¶ ſuch Marine Subſtances are ſometimes ge- 
my WW nerated in Humane Bodies: For to me it 
; of appears a far leſs Wonder, that Shells and 
„ 1 MF other Marine Bodies ſhould be produc'd in 
ny the Bowels of the Earth, than their Pro- 
v'd duction in the Bodies of Men or Animals 
or Mit Land. And that they have been fo 
y- MF found, is ſufficiently atteſted, both by An- 
d: cient and Modern Authors, of a Credit 
cnt WW and Character beyond all Exception. You 
ole MW know many Inſtances of this Kind are pro- 
(ts, ¶ duced by Dr. Liſter, in the Second Part of 
not I his Anatomy of Shells'; amongſt which I 
nd IF remember very well to have ſeen that ſmall 
ot Wl Torben, or Periwinkle , diſcovered = 
3 
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t their better Diſtinction from all other (ſte 
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Dr. Pierce of Bath, and ſent to Dr, Mu. fc 
: 55152 then Secretary to the Oxford Philo. m 
© ſophical Society; and it was ſuch, as Ibe. Pl: 
© lieve none could have poſſibly diſtinguiſh' 
* from a Sea-Shell. Theſe, Sir, are the Ob. 
jections J had to offer againſt their Opinion 
who attribute the Origine of all theſe Ma- 
rine Foſſils to the univerſal Deluge: fo de 
whatever their true Origine is, Marine H S!: 
fils they ought to be term'd, in order . kr 


A 


"Tis alfo for the like Conveniency of Di 
ſtinction, that I uſe the Term of Mind 
Plants for thoſe Foflil Leaves and Branches 
we find ſo commonly inclos'd in Stone and 
blue Marble at our Coal-Pits, and ſomt 
Iron Mines. And now to proceed to theſe di 
we ſhall find much the like Difficulties wii o 
what occurr'd when we conſider'd the H 
rine Foſſils. 1 | D 
© Firſt, For in the firſt place, theſe ſubter}* B 
rancous Leaves frequently (indeed mol o 
commonly) are found at the Depth of f. 
leaſt twenty or thirty Foot. And how they l 
ſhould be laid ſo deep by an Inundation L 
ſeems to me not ſo eaſily accountable ; h. 
being natural to ſuppoſe, that all Plan 0 
were left, by the Deluge, on the Surficeq . fr 
the Earth, in the manner we daily find ll © 
veral America Seeds of Leguminous Tre 2 
caſt up on the Shoars of Jreland, Scotlana bn 
« and Wales; and that conſequently, * 

* 
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fort Space, there would be no more Re- 
mains of them, than we find of thoſe Sea- 
Plants we commonly dung our Land with- 
all. Woo. ok FE, 
FKecondly, Allowing they might be, by 
ſome Accident we cannot think of, bury'd 
(fo deep, I can diſcover no Reaſon for their 
being thus lodg'd ſo plentifully in Coal- 
(lat, and Iron-Stone; and never, that I 
know of, in the Maſs of our Flint, Lime- 
ſtone, and common Rock, though there be 
* infinitely the greater Quantity of theſe lat- 
ter. And this Note ſeems to deſerve our 
© Conſideration, unleſs it can be made out, 
that though rhe Matter of Flint and Lime- 
{ ſtone has very entirely preſerv'd the Ante- 
© diluvian Shells, yet it could not Leaves, or 
* other Parts of Vegetables, 

© Thirdly, Had they been owing to the 
Deluge, we ſhould find the Leaves and 
Branches of ſuch Plants as are Natives of 


ſuch unknown Plants as we cannot paral- 
el: Whereas on the contrary, as far as 
Dr. Richardſon's Obſervations, and my own, 
have been able to diſtinguiſh, the Generality 
* of theſe Mineral Leaves are clearly diſtin& 
from thoſe of our Britiſh Plants. 

* Fourthly, Had they been thus repoſited 
at the Deluge, ſome Specimens of moſt, if 
410 not of each Claſs of Plants, would be found 
| % * amongſt 
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* our own Iſland, much more plentifully than 
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© amongſt them; and eſpecially of Trees; 
in regard ſuch Leaves are not only the 
© moſt numerous, but alſo commonly the 
* dryeſt and moſt durable. But we have not 
© hitherto diſcover'd, that any of theſe Mi. 
© neral Leaves anſwer to thoſe of Trees or 
© Shrubs ;; nor are we aſſur'd that any have 
© been yer found, but what may be reduced 
< to three or four Claſſes. | 

_ © Fifthly, The ſame curious and ingenious 
© Gentleman hath obſerved, that theſe Mi. 
* neral Leaves are, generally ſpeaking, lels 


_ © than thoſe. they ſeem moſt to reſemble; 


© which is what, in divers Specimens, I have 


© fince taken Notice of myſelf. 

* Sixthly, Although ſometimes meer flexi- 
© ble Leaves are found amongſt theſe Mine- 
* ral Plants, yet the Generality of them, (as 
I have before obſerved of fome of the Ma- 
xine Foſſils) are but meer Delineations, ot 
* {uperhcial Reſemblances: Nor yet could 
* ſuch Repreſentations be owing to the Im- 
* preſſions of Plants, ſince conſum'd ; be- 
© cauſe, as I have ſaid before of the Mock- 
Fiſb, they are a little raiſed above the Sur- 
© face of the Stone, and not impreſs'd. 

* Seventhly, It ſeems nothing more ſtrange 


or unaccountable, that Delineations of 


Leaves ſhould be naturally produced in 
this Coal-Slat, Gc. than that Repreſenta- 
© tions of Gnats ſhould be ſometimes found 

in 


the Deluge. 


ceo in the Foſſil Amber of * Pruſſia, and of Spi- Harm. 
hel ders in the Coal-Slat in + England. But 2%. a: 
the MF if any aſſert, that theſe were once living . 8;. 


Animals, they are to explain how they 
came ſo deep under Ground; and after- 
wards, how they got into thele entirely cloſe 
Priſons of Stone and Amber. I meet with 
ſeveral more Difficulties, but perhaps of 
leſs Moment, which I ſhall not therefore 
trouble you withall, till ſome other Occa- 


Olls 

Mi. ion. | 

les © As to the other Opinion, which main- 
le; MF tains, that all theſe Bodies are form'd in the 
ave Earth; the greateſt Difhculty it labours un- 


der is, that we find ourſelves incapable of 
giving any ſatisfactory Account of the Cau- 
les and Manner of ſuch a Production. For 
it any have Recourſe, with Dr. Plot, to the 
Plaſtick Power of Salts, I ſce not, (to go no 
farther) what they can anſwer to that Ob- 
ection propos'd by yourſelf long ſince, in 
your Phyſico-Theological Diſcourſes. For 
who can reaſonably imagine, that any Mi- 
neral Salts ſhould ſo conſpire, as that ſome 
of them ſhould ſo exactly frame the Points 


ge i of one Matter, and ſome their Roots (ad- 77 
of N. 1270. 


ding now and then a Piece of 4 which 
are of another: That ſome ſhould form 
the polite Convex Side of a Siliquaſtrum, 


in 
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of the * Gloſſopetre, which are Fiſh-Teeth, *, ich. 


and others its #1 Appendix: That ſome + 16id. 
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* l. © Belemnites, and others its * Alveolns, (ile 
_—_ I therefore humbly offer to your Conſidinc 
r * ration, ſome Conjectures I have of late eu Le. 
© Seheuch.® entertain'd concerning the Cauſes, Origin of 
ITO and Uſe of theſe furprizing Phenomena, lels 
1. Eg. ii. have, in ſhort, imagin'd they might be part loy 
* ly owing to Fiſh-Spawn received into ii tlc 
©. Chinks and other Meatus's of the Earth i mi 
© the Water of the Deluge, and ſo be deriv tic 
(as the Water could make way) among are 
© the Shelves or Layers of Stone, Earth, G ** 
© and have farther thought it worth our EH i! 
© quiry, whether the Exhalations which a 
© raiſed out of the Sea, and falling down i n 
* Rains, Fogs, c. do water the Earth to ii t0 
Depth here required, may not from ii pr. 
© Seminium, or Spawn of Marine Animals, H D! 
© fo far impregnated with, as to the nabe H 
* Eye inviſible, animalcula, (and alſo wi. m. 

* ſeparate or diſtin& Parts of them) as 
produce theſe Marine Bodies, which ha Wo 
* ſo much excited our Admiration, and in. U 
or 


* deed baffled our Reaſoning, throughout tl 
Globe of the f Earth, I imagin'd fartheſ n 


< that the like Origine might be aſcribed i. e 
5 | ſs ſt 

+ In thoſe accurate Microſcopial Obſervations comm «n /o 
nicated to the Royal Society by Sir C. H. we find this Noc u Ch 
Some of them alſo may probably be originally Water In(eis, & th 
Fiſh, ſui generis, and are ſmall enough to be rais'd in Subſtance i Hon 


in Spawn with the Vapours, and again to fall with the Rein, Phi! 
mey grow and breed ag ain in Wazer when lept: And ibis will | l 
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the Mineral Leaves and Branches, ſeeing we 
find that they are for the moſt part the 
Leaves of Ferns, and other Capillaries; and 
of Moſſes and ſuch like Plants, as are called 
leſs perfect; whole Seeds may be eaſily al- 
low'd to be walh'd down by the Rain into 
the Depth here required, ſeeing they are ſo 
minute, as not at all to be diſtinguilh'd by 
the naked Eye. And as to ſuch of them as 
are not reducible to theſe Claſſes of Minute 
Seeds, they are ſuch as I know not at all 
whither to referr. 5 

1AM not fo fond of this Hypothefis, as 
not to be ſenſible myſelf, that it lies open 
to a great many Objections; and, in all 
probability, you will ſoon diſcover more 
Difficulties than I ſhall be able to remove. 
However, thoſe Arguments that firſt led 
me to it, ſhall be here laid before you. 
Firſt, Becauſe I obſerv'd, that of all 
ha theſe extraneous Figures or Repreſenta- 
d in tions dug out of the Earth, there is ſcarce 
ut ti one in a thouſand but is reducible to ſuch 
the natural Bodies as expoſe their Seeds either 
ede to the open Air or the Water: Name- 
ly, Plants, Inſects, or Fiſh. For (as I have 
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eſs ſtrange to jou, when I aſſare you that I have ſeen, and when I 
comm en /o happy as to wait on you next, will ſhew Fiſhes, ſome as ſmall 
Noth «© Cheeſe-Mites of different Sorts, very wonderfully made, which are 
[ets iN the Cruſtaceous Kind, ſbelld with many Foints, with very long 
ſtance Wh Horns, fringed Tails, and have many Legs like Shrimps, &c. 
ein, Phil. Tran, for March and April, 1703. Pp. 1966, g 
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Ho happens it, at leaſt, that we find non 


Conſequences of 
© before hinted) had the Spoils of the Dt. 
© luge been entirely (or for the moſt par 
© preſery'd to our Time, we might reaſon 
© ably expect Plenty of the Skeletons, an 
of the Horns and Hoofs of Quadruped; 
© And, why ſhould not either entire or br, 
ken Skeletons of Birds, be found preſery! 
© likewiſe in the ſame manner and in th 
* ſame places we find the Leaves of Plants! 


at all of their Pen-feathers, which ſhould 
* ſeem of a Conſtitution more durable, 


© once inclos'd in fine Stone, than that o { 
plants? Iam not ignorant, that ſome ve. b 
© ry learned Writers, and thoſe even em. F 
nent Naturaliſts, have inform'd us, that] w 
© not only Bones of Land-Animals hae © 
© been frequently found inclos'd on all Sides S 
© in ſolid Stone, but likewiſe the Repreſen-WMF « 
© tations or Lineaments of Birds and Beats, MW ar 
and of Men and their Parts: Nay, even ol 
« that Monks, Hermits, and Saints, have been B 
© exactly pourtray'd in the midſt of ſolid 1 
Marble. To theſe I muſt take leave to FW m 
reply; Firſt, That ſome of theſe Infor- p. 
mations are manifeſtly erroneous; for that N g. 
they tell us, that theſe Delineations ap- $ 
« pear'd upon poliſhing the Marbles; wherc- I at 
as all Figures naturally delineated within pr 
stones, muſt, upon poliſhing theſe Stones, IO va 
6 be defac'd. Secondly, When we diſcover ne 

24 


* any unknown Foſſils, WE are very ſubject 
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to make wrong Compariſons; affimila- 
ting many of them to the Parts of Land- 
Animals, which, indeed, ought to be re- 
* duc'd to Sea-Shells, or other Marine Bo- 
dies; as may be obferv'd in thoſe: Stones, 
' call'd Hippocepaloides, Otitet, 'Bucardrtec, 
and divers others. Thirdh, Although it 
be granted, that ſomietimes the Bones, 
oe, and Hoofs of viviparous Animals, 
are dug out of tlie Earth; yer, feeing 
they are ſo very few, it ſeems much Iike- 
* lier that they might have been buryd by 
* ſome other Accidents; than that they have 
* been there preſerv'd ever ſince the Deluge. 
© For in the Deluge, all Land-Crearures 
whatever periſh'd; nor ſhould we ſo much 
* expect to find their lingle Bones as whole 
eletons, thus interr'd. Fourthly, When- 
' ever I find any Confirmation, by competent 
and credible Authors, of ſuch Delineations 
* of any fort of viviparous Animals, or 
Birds, as the Iſlebian Stones exhibit of Fiſh, 
1 ſhall then readily grant, theſe Things 
may be alſo as well produc'd without 
previous Seeds; and offer no farther Ar- 
guments for this Hypotheſas. - 
Secondly, © I am, as to my own Ent 
«abundantly ſatisfy'd ; and others will, I 
' preſume, upon Sight, and accurate Obler- 
vation of ſome Foflils I have collected, be 
no leſs, that theſe Bodies do, in Tract of 


Time, quite loſe their Forms, and become 
O © ſuch 


194 Confequences of 
© ſuch ſhapeleſs Lumps, as to be diſtin. 
* guiſh'd, tor Marine, by none but ſuch v ;; 


. are very converſant in Obſervations of thi £7 
Kind, nor even, at laſt, by them neither. 
4 I lay, Jam fully ſatisfy” d thereof; becaut F 
* have collected ſparry or cryſtalline Bod (11 
dies, whoſe Surfaces do only partly , M 
c ſemble Entrochi ; likewiſe Shells, Gloſs. 
© petre and Siliquaſtra, conſiſting of a fliat 
fort of Pebble, and receding from thei 
© proper or common Figures. And, Laſi 
6 Tehubyoſpondyll, or :Fiſh-Vertebre ; ſome 
times more, ſometimes leſs, ideform'd 
* exhibiting on their Surface, fuch ſmall tel 5; 
© lated Figures as we find on a ſort of thi 10 
*7.Plot's © *, Aſtroites.;.. Now ſeeing that, in Tract off tz 
Hiſt. © Time, ſome of them loſe their Subſtanc tre 


p. 87, & © and Form, degenerating into other BodicyM th 


Lith, Brit. 0 onſider 
Tab. 20. Wan e not; ſuſpect that others (c E 


Num. ing the Entireneſs of many of them, aq w 
1658. their vaſt Plenty) might be, in the interim 
© produc'd ?... 


- Thirdly, If this Hypotieſes. may be 3d 
© mitted, ſome Account might probably 
given of the Foſſil Nautili, and otic 
* ſtrange Shells, by ſup poling, Firſt, Tha 
© many of thoſe Cs which fall here! 
* Rains, Ce. have. been exhal'd in very 19 
© mote Parts: And, Secondly, That fuci 
Generation, as is here ſuppos'd, mult » 
© much more liable ro monſtrous Prodi 


© Rions than the common, For, as 4. 
N N ; (0; 
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"cola ſays, appoſitely to this Purpoſe, Onan- 
to craſſior eſt terra quam aqua, tanto inper- 
' feftiores gignit format, & que animalibus 
* careant. te 
Fourthly, I have often, in one and the 
' ſame Quarry, gather'd 20 or 30 different 
Magnitudes of the ſame Species of Shell- 
Stones; whence I began to ſuſpect, that 
"they might have a certain Vegetative 
Growth; and that they had, therefore, + 5: the 
their Generation and Corruption in the ve- % 
mn ty Place we find them: And that hence it ; cave 
mais, that we find ſome Nautili, Lapides for = 
ſte ee Cloſſopetræ, and Aſtropodia, of G 9 
t ſuch monſtrous Largeneſs, that no Seas, as 1703. 
Kc fir as our curious Naturaliſts have diſco- 
auc ver'd, afford any thing comparable to 
ai them. un ͤ 
ider Fifthly, © To comprize the reſt in few 
WY Words: The burying of theſe Leaves of 
uu Plants ſo deep; the vaſt Quantity of 
' theſe Marine Bodies; the incredible Va- 
riety of exotick or unknown Shells, Sea- 
Stars, ©c. in ſo narrow.a Compals as this 
ou land; their ſo frequently diſtorted and 
Tui uneven Surfaces ; that they ſhould be found 
real all Depths, from the Top of the higheſt 
„Rocks to the Bottom; that they ſhould be 
not rarely found adhering to the Roots, 
and to the Walls, or Sides of Caves, as 
well as perpendicular Clefts of Rocks; 
Ag" and be alſo ſometimes diſcbver'd in Ani- 
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* mal Bodies at Land; and that there ſhould 
be Sea-Shells dug at Land containing living 
Animals. I ay, all theſe conſidered toge. 
© ther ſeem inconſiſtent with the Effects of 
a Deluge; and if this Hypotheſis may be 
admitted, not very difficult. 
Bor before it be, I ought not to doubt, 
© but that yourſelf and others will find many 
more Objections than I can foreſee. In the 
mean time, ſuch as occurr to my Thoughts, 
I ſhall here, however deſtructive they may 
prove to it, fairly lay down; for they who 
have no other Aim than the Search of 
Truth, are no ways concern'd for the Ho- 
© nourof their Opinions: And for my part, 
© I have been always, being led thereunto 
by your Example, ſo much the leſs Admi- 
rer of Hypotheſes, as I have been a Lover of 
„Natural Hiſtory... 14 
© Txz main Difficulties that I can at pre- 
© Tent think of, are theſe: ©  _ 
Firſt, © It will be queſtion'd, whether the 
* luppos'd Sminium can penctrate the Pores 
"IC OReS..._— 7 | 
; Secondly, © It will ſcarce ſeem credible, 
* that ſuch Bodies, having no Life, ſhould 
grow, eſpecially when confined in ſo ſeem- 
© ingly unnatural a Place as the Earth, Os. 
" Thirdly, According ro this Hypotheſis, 
theſe Bodies ſhould be found in much the 
* lame manner, lodg'd in all kind of Stone, 
Cc. and throughout all Countries. 
ER Foun 
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od Forrthly, We ſhould not find Plenty of 


wing Shells, Cc. adhering to each others, in the 
toge . lame manner as they ate found at Sea. 

ts of Fifthly, Some Foſſil Shells ſhould then be 
y be found ſo minute, as to be ſcarce viſible, and 
others of the ſame Kind in their complete 


"bt, MF Magnitude. ERS 21:0 

nan Sixthly, © It may be well queſtion'd, whez 
the ther the eſſential Parts of this ſuppos'd 
hes, WF Spawn of any Fiſh, ſhould; being ſepara- 
may ted, (as muſt be here often fuppos'd). ever 
who effect the End by Nature deſigned them, 
1 of eſpecially when brought out of their pro- 
Ho- per Element. il; 5 
art, MW Seventhly, It will be ſaid, that the re- 
into MW maining Tracks of Shells that once adhe- 
mi- red on the Surface of ſome of theſe Foſſils, 
rok and the Pearls, which (as has been related) 


FF fave been found ſticking. to others, are a 
re- plain Proof, that they are the Spoils of once 
living Animals; allo. the Change of the 

the Colour near the Roots of ſome Foſſil Fiſh 
res Teeth, as namely of ſome Plectronitæ, ſhew 
how far they were faſten'd in the Jaws of 

le, once living Fiſh ; and that the worn Extre- 
ad mities of ſome others do plainly diſcover 
m · ¶ chat they have been once employ'd, | 
co  Ez2hthly, Many of theſe ſubterrancous 
Fiſh, as particularly ſeveral of the Gloſſo- 
he WM bet re, are taken for the Teeth of Viviparous 
ie, Fi; which being granted, it is impoſſible 
te eee 


Gonſequences of 
they ſhould be produced in the Manne 
5 here propoſed. 

Ninthly,' and Laſily, Such a Production 
ſeems clearly beſide the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature; nor can we perceive any End 
or Uſe of ſo preternatural a Generation, 
© To the Firſt I anſwer, That it's manic 
feſt from Experience, upon which all ſolid 
Philoſophy: muſt be grounded, that th 
Spawn of Animals may infinuate itſelf in 
to the Maſs of Stone. 

Ap this plainly appears from Li 
Toads, found ſometimes: in the midſt of 
Stones at Land, and thoſe Shell-Fiſh called 
Pholades at Sea. If it be replied, That ile 
Stones, wherein the Pholades are lodge 
are full of large Holes, &c. I anſwer, Thi 
tho they generally are fo, yet, upon break 
ing and examining a great many of thele 
Stones, I have ſametimes found of thei 
Shells (though without Animals) ſo lodg'd, 
as that there were not any viſible Meatu! 
from their Holes, neither directly to the 
Surface of the Stones, nor to thoſe other 
Holes in them.“ | | 

No the Second, That that's not ſo great 
a Wonder, as that Shells ſhquld be ſome- 
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* Miſſum eſt ad me alio ex litore Saxum, in quo nulle rink, 
nullx'caverne, ſed foramina tantùm apparebant tam exigud, ut vis 
ectem;admaitierens: Eo igitur ictibus multis confratto, cavitares 
interuæ multe erant, vario ſitu O diverſe magnitudinis in quo 
copebas iſtas reperi. Rondel. de Aquatilib. 
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the Deluge. 
times generated, and even grow, tho" they 
contain no Animals, within humane Bo- 
© dies; and within the Maſs of thoſe thick 
Shells of our large Tenby Oyſters, which 
formerly mentioned to you, as firſt Thewn- 
me by Mr. William Cole of Briſtol, and have 
* ſince obſerv*'d myſelf, For we muſt grant, 
that the Earth, even in any Part of the In- 
land Country, is much fitter for their Re- 
ception and Augmentation than humane 
Bodies; eſpecially, if we reflect, that when 
* the Spat or Seminium here ſuppos'd, meets 
with ſaline Moiſture in the Earth, living 
„Animals are ſometimes produc'd, 38,18 


* 


before atteſted, _ | Link 2 

© Txz Third is likewiſe anſwer'd from 
Experience: For we know, that Sea-Shells, 
* and ſome Stones, yield to the Growth of 
plants: Alſo, that the hardeſt Stones are 
impreſs d by the Limpets, tho they do but 
* adhere to their Surface, and that our Lime» 
* ſtone yields to the Growth of ſome Echini, 
* or Sea-Urchins, as well as the Pholades-: 
© For, we find ſome of their Cells much leſs 
than others; and that 'tis certain, that all 
* the Holes wherein they lurk, in what Stones 
* loever they are found, are owing to their 
Growth. = EX: 

To the Fourth I anſwer, That this Hy- 
pot heſit does not require, that theſe Marine 
* Bodies ſhould be produc'd in all Coun- 


« tries alike, For, as in Vegetables, we find, 


O 4 © that 
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K that all, Seeds will not be receiv'd by all Soil; 


**ſq neither can we expect, that all Earths and 
Minerals ſhould be cqually proper for ſuch 
Productions. And, truly, I thought it well 
© worth: Obſervation, that, as in, all theſe 
5" Countries, ſcarce any Stones at Land, ex- 
* cepting the Lime- ſtone, afford Marine Fol. 
fils; fo I never found the Pholades at Sea 
in any other, tho' in that very common; 
© and in divers Counties of Wales, 

As to the Fifth, I pretend not to deter- 
mine how long ſuch Bodies may continue 
before their Diſſolution; but doubt not, 
but that, according to the Nature of the Mi- 
* nerals wherein they are bedded, they may 
* laſt much longer in ſome Places than 
others; and, therefore, we are not to won- 
© der, it in ſuch Places we find a far greater 
Plenty of them than elſewhere, 

© To the Sixth I anſwer, That at the Ba- 
5's Leigh Quarry, near Oxford, large Spe- 
cimens of the Turbinites Major, figured 
Table the 5th, Numb. 341. may be often 
met with; and, likewiſe, in the ſame Place, 
concreted Lumps of others of the ſame 
Spectcs, very minute. I have alſo, in my 
Collection, divers other Examples of the 
fame Kind: And Steno informs us, That 
he has diſcover'd amongſt Foſſils, ſome ſo 
mall, as to be ſcarce diſcernible without a 
Microſcope, and even minute Eggs of 
r 5 
| . | Wn 
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Tu Seventh may be, in a great meaſure, 


ls s 


and MW anſwer'd from the numerous Hiſtories we 
uch have of monſtrous Productions: And, 
vell is to the Impropriety of the Place, the 
iele M ume may be an{wer'd here, in reference 
cx- MM Parts of Animals, as was to the Second 
"ol. Objection, in reſpect of Whole ones. 
Sea EIGHT A, As to the Adheſion of one Shell 
on; MF to another, that may alrogether as well 
happen by this Way of Generation as at 
er- Sea: And, for the Signs or Impreſſions 
nue WM made by ſome, that formerly adher'd to 
10t, them, thoſe might have been disjoin'd by 
Mi- the Workmen in digging, or by the Sink- 
nay W ing of the Ground where they are found, 
nan or ſome other Accident. But, as to the 
on- Change of the Colour of the Plectronites 
ter towards the Root, and ſome of them being 
ſharpen'd at the Point, I muſt confeſs 1 
34. WF have little to ſay ; but that we do not yet 
pe- know, the Teeth of what Fiſh theſe Ple- 


tronite are; and, conſequently, cannot tell, 

ten but they may be naturally ſo colour'd, and 

ce, pointed: Or elſe, that theſe and many 

me more have been thus preſerv'd in the Place 

my we find them, ever ſince the Deluge, which 

the ¶ was formerly my Opinion of all theſe Ma- | 

hat WF rine* Foſſils; though, for the Reaſon I have + Ph. 

ſo bere given, I cannot now maintain it. 3 

ta NIN TR, To the Ninth may be anſwer'd, joy 

of That we have as yet but an imperfect of May, 
| Knowledge of the Generation of particular *. 

18 3 1 2 © Species 
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© Species of ' Fiſh. For whereas you hu U 
© obſerv'd, that ſome of the Cartilagincoui ba 
© are-Viviparous, I haye noted others to N S0 
* Oviparous; having obſerv'd Embryo's i W 
the Eggs of a fort of Dog - Fiſh, (whi th 
* were open at the one End) caſt aſhore N 
* Angleſey, Caernarvonſpire, and other Coun, 8! 
tries. | Y 
Tex, As to the laſt, tho' we acknonI, 
© ledge'thar there is an End in all the Pro f 
ductions of Nature; yet it is no leſs cu,. 
5 tain, that we are often but very improper Ul 
Judges of ſuch Final Cauſes. Who, there, 
fore, can be aſſur d, but that the Fertility ¶ lei 
© the Earth may, in à great meaſure, be * 
* ing to theſe Marine Foffils > Thus much 
© at leaſt; I have obſery'd, that in Vater they | 
© are found, for the moſt part, in the be de 
* Countties, and that in vaſt Quantitic MW i! 
And on the other hand, in thoſe HA 
© dreds which are moſt barren, as the mou H 
© tainous Parts of Cardigan, Montpomeſ ib 
_ © Meirionydh, and Catrnaryon, 1 could nod w 
* find one of them. There is, at Cihan Pr 
© Field, near Banbury in Oxfordſhire, a PiN 
© call'd Hore-Furlong, which is noted to . 


© Plenty of the Aſteriz, or (as there call 


* aſſur'd me, for its Fertility. Morcove! 
© we cannot be ſo poſitive, but that {om 
Minerals may from hence derive thell 
* Origine, to ſay nothing of their 15 

2 - 1075 
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Conſequences, &C. 

over to the contrary Opinion, vis. Thi 
theſe Bodies owe their Original to the Sea, an 
were ſometimes the Shells or Bones of File 
That is, the Beds of Oylter-Shells found 
ſeveral parts of this Kingdom, ſome of 
which I have before mention d and deſcribe 

which Shells, all Circumſtances conſidered 
one can hardly be induced to belicve to have 
been any other originally than the Covers o 
living Oyſters, and the Places where they 
lie, than the Bottom of the Sea. But becaulc 
this ſeems to inferr the like Original of thoſe 
Beds of Cornua Ammonis, or Nattili, found 
at Keinſham- in Somerſetfhire, and elſewhere 
of which Sort of Shell- By (as I have befo 
noted) there were never any found in our 
own Seas, nor indeed in any other, ſo fir 
as I have. heard of, I ſhall allow chem. to 
have been the Effects of the like Prjncipl 


with their Fellows. 
Tax following Tables, containing ſome 


Species of the moſt different Genera of theſe 


Bodies, vis. Shark's Teeth, Wolf-Fiſh's Teeth, 
Cockles or Concha, Periwinkles or Tuben 
Cornua Ammonis or Serpent-Stones, Sea: U 


chins and their Prickles, Vertebret and other 


Bones of Fiſhes, entire Fiſhes petrify'd, and of 
thoſe ſome ſingly, ſome repreſented as they 
lie in Beds and Quarries under Ground, fot 
the Information of thoſe who are leſs ac- 
quainted with ſuch Bodies, were thought fi 


to be added to this Edition. 
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TAB. II. Pag. 204. 


6.1, 2. Several Fragments and Lumps of petrify'd Shells, 
s they lie in Quarries and Beds under Ground; on many 
theſe. Petrifactions there ſtill remain ſome Lamine , or 
tes of the Original Shells, which prove them not to be 
vues primarily ſo figured. | | | 

fig. 3. The Cornua Ammonis lying in Rocks with other 


yd Bodies. 
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* 
—ů 


Ta B. III. Pag. 204. 


IG. 1, 2. Two petrify'd Fiſhes lying in Stone, with their 
Scales and Bones. | ES 

Ee. 3. A Sea-Urchin petrify'd with its Prickles broken off, 
ch are a Sort of Lapis Fudaicus or Few. Stones; their In- 
Mons on the Studs or Protuberances of the Shell are here 
ewn, See their Hiſtory and Manner of Lying in Stone and 
ds, in Agoſtino Scilla, 4to. Napoli. E; 


* —— — 


18 
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TAB. IV. Pag. 204. 


GI, 2, 3, 44.5» 6 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Seve- 
| '” petrity'd Teeth of Dog-Fiſhes, Sharks, and other 
lhes, | | 

Lg. 15, 16. The ſame lying in a Tophaceous Bed, and al- 
na Jaw-Bone. f 8 

lig. 17. The petrify'd: Teeth of a Wolf: Fiſh, in a Piece 
the Jaw; the round ones, or Grinders, are fold in Mal- 
« tor petrify'd Eyes of Serpents ; and by our Jewellers and 
aldlmiths for Toad- ſtones, commonly put in Rings. 

Hig, 18, 19, 20. Other - petrityd Bones of Fiſhes, eſpe- 
ily Joints, or Vertebra's ot Back-Bones, one with two 
ny Spines if[uing out, f. 20. See them more at large in the 
ſaughts of that curious Sicilian Painter, Agoſtino: Scilla. 
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That there "A been great Changes mal 


in the Superficial Part of the Earth: 
li General Deluge, and by what Man 


SHALL now diſcourſe a little co 
cerning ſuch Changes as have bet 
made in the Superficial Part of tb 
Earth ſince the univerſal Delug 
and of their Cauſes. 
Pur there have been ſuch, I think n 
ſober and intelligent Perſon can deny, ther 
being ſo good Authority and Reaſon to pror 
it. Plato, in his Timeus, tells us, That th 
Egyptian Prieſts related to Solon the Alben 
an Law-giver, who lived about 600 Yei 
before our Saviour, that there was of oll 
Time, without the Streights of Gibraltar, 
vaſt Illand, bigger than Africa and Aſia toge 
ther, called Atlantis, which was afterwardb 
a violent Earthquake and mighty Flood, an 
Inundation of Water, in one Day and Nis 
wholly overwhelmed and drown'd in the & 
Whence it may be conjectured, that the Ol 
and New World were at fitſt continuous, 0 
by the Intervention of that Iſland, not ve!) 
far remote from each other. 

r the Iſland of Sicily was of old bro 
ken non 


from Itah by the Irruption or Inſinu 
atio! 


Of the Deluge. 


on of the Sea, is generally believed, and 
re is ſome Memorial thereof retained in 
very Name of the City Rhegium, ſtand- 
gupon the Fretum that ſeparates Itah and 
5 which ſignifies breaking off. 
2 Aancle quoque juncta fuiſſe 

Dicitur Italiæ, donec confinia pont us 
Hhfinlit, & medid tellurem reppulit undd. 
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It, that their Ifland was anciently joined to 
eMain-Land of Indja, and ſeparated from 
by the Force of the Se. 

Ir is alſo thought, and there is good 
und - for it, that the Iſland of Sumatra 
$ anciently continuous with Malacca, and 
led the Golden Cherſoneſe ; for being bes 
1d from afar, it ſeems to be united to Ma. 
CA, | 3; 4 , HKITY 7 "37 
AND to come nearer Home, Verſtegan af= 
ms, and not without good Reaſon, that our 


ent to Gaul, and ſo no Iſland, but a Penin- 
4, and to have been broken off from the 
ontinent, but by what Means, it is in his 
kdgment altogether uncertain: Whether by 
ame great Earthquake, whereby" the Sea 
it breaking through, might afterward” by 
inuF'tic and little enlarge her Paſſage; or _ 

ther 
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+ Ovid. 


Metam. 


lib. 15. 


und of Great Britain was anciently Conti- 
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. merly united to Fance, are, 1. The Cli 


Conſequences of 
ther it were cut by the Labour of Man in 
gard of Commodity by that Paſſage ; or wi 
ther the Inhabitants of one Side, or the oth 
by Occaſion of War, did cut it, thereby to 
ſequeſtred and freed from their Enemies, 

Hrs Arguments to prove that it was fi 
on either Side the Sea, lying juſt oppoſitet 
one to the other ; that is, Ts of Dower 
thoſe lying between Calais and Boulogne, ( 
from Dover to Calais is not the neareſt Lan 
being both of one Subſtance, that is, 
Chalk and Flint. 2. The Sides of bo 
towards the Sea plainly appearing to ha 
been broken off from ſome more of the at 
Stuff or Matter, that it hath ſometime | 
Nature been faſtned to. 3. The Length 
the ſaid Cliffs along the Sea- Shore being 
one Side anſwerable in effect to the Length 
the very like on the other Side, that is, abo 
{ix Miles. And, 4. The Nearneſs of Lan 
between England and France in that Plact 
the Diſtance between both, as ſome skill 
Sailors report, not exceeding 24 Engliſh Mile 
To which may be added, 5. The Shalloy 
neſs of the Channel all along the Streight, | 
reſpe& of the Sea at both Ends of it, whic 
is much deeper. And, 6. The Being 0 
Wolves and Foxes, yea, and Bears too, all 
ciently in this Iſland ; for it is not likely th! 
they of themfelyes ſhould venture to {wil 
over a Channel 24 Miles broad; or if tbe 
1 5 $ - Wel. 


the Deluge. 


re ſo hardy as to venture in, ſhould” be 
le to hold out till they had paſſed ir quite 
er: Neither is it probable that Men ſhould 
nſport ſuch noiſome and miſchievous Crea- 
res by Shipping. To ſpeak in general, 
je Being of theſe wild Beaſts on many 
ads near the Continent, and not upon 
ole that are far remote from it, though of 
ficient Bigneſs to receive and maintain 
em, as the Spaniards found when they firſt 


A led to America, is to me little leſs than a 
:« rnonſtrative Proof, that thoſe Iſlands were 
del riently joined to the Continent by ſome 
; heck of Land which ſerved as a Bridge for 
une Creatures to paſs over, and was after- 
ne ird worne through and waſhed away by 


econſtant Workirg of the Sea. 
So u of the Ancients, as Strato, quoted 
rabo in the Firſt Book of his Geography, 
ly, That the Fretum Gaditanum, or Streight 
Gibraltar, was forcibly broken open 
dhe Sea, The ſame they affirm of the 
Wacran Boſphorus and Helleſpont, That the 
vers filling up the Emxine Sea, forced a 
Mlage that way, where there was none 
ore. And in Confirmation hereof, Dio- 
0% Siculus, in his Fifth Book, gives us 
ancient Story, current among the Samo- 
acians, Viz, That before any other 
t'oods recorded in Hiſtories, there was a 
ey great Deluge that overflowed a good 
tar of the Coaſt of Aſia, and the lower 
l Wal: _ Grounds 
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© Grounds of their Iſland, when the Euyiy 
© Sea firſt brake open the Thracian Bojply 
© rus and Helleſpont, and drowned all u 
© adjacent Countries. 

THris Traditional Story I look upon: 
very conſiderable for its Antiquity and Prg 
bability, it ſeeming to contain ſomething 
Truth: For it's not unlikely that the Eyxi 
Sea, being over-charged with Waters by ex 
traordinary Floods, or driven with violen 
Storms of Wind, might make irs way throug 
the Boſphorus and Helleſpont. But it wi 
be objected, that the Euxine Sea doth emp 
ty itſelf continually by the Boſphorus an 
Helleſpont into the Mediterranean, and thati 
it had not this Way of Diſcharge, (the Ri 
vers bringing in more than is ſpent by Vi 
pour) it would ſoon overflow all its Shore: 
and drown the circumjacent Countries; an 
ſo it muſt have done ſoon after the Flood 
and therefore it is not probable that Sam 
thrace ſhould have been inhabited before thi 
Irruption, if any ſuch there were. 
- To which I anſwer, 1. That Monkieu 
Marſfilly thinks he hath demonſtrated an Un 
der-Current in the Thracian Boſphorus, b. 
means of which the Euxine may receive! 
much Water from the Mediterranean as | 
pours forth into it. But becauſe I have al 
ready declared myſelf not to be farishti 
of the Being and Poſſibility of theſe Under 


Currents, I anſwer, 2. The Annual Receip 
ES T8 nn 
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tom the Rivers running into the Euxine, 
not very much exceeding what is ſpent in 
Vapour, who knows but that from the Time 
of the general Deluge, till the Irruption 
whereof we are diſcourſing, the Euxine 
might yearly enlarge its Baſon, and encroach 
upon the Neighbouring Countries? 
NATURAL Hiſtorians give us an Account 
of new Iſlands raiſed up in the Sea: Plin. Hiſt, 
Nat, lib. 2. cap. 87. enumerates Delos and 
Rhodes, Iſlands of Note; and of leſs Account 
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ind Nea between Lemnos and the Helleſpont : 
Alone between Lebedos and Nos, and among 
the Cyclades, Thera and Theraſia, Ohmp. 13 5. 
An. 4. Among the ſame, after 130 Years, 
Hliera, and two Furlongs diſtant, in his own 
Time, when Junius Syllanus, and L. Balbus 
were Conſuls, Thia. Notwithſtanding theſe 
Authorities of Seneca, Pliny, and Strabo, be- 
re-mentioned, Dr. Woodward, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 
That there is no authentick rallies of 
any conſiderable Tract of Land that was 
' thrown up from the Bottom of the Sea by, 
an Earthquake, or other ſubterraneous Ex- 
ploſion, 1 as to become an Iſland, and be 
* render'd habitable, That Rhodus, Thera, 
' Theraſia, and ſeveral other Iſlands, which 
were ſuppoſed by the Ancients, and upon 
their Authority by later Authors, to have 
deen thus raiſed, had really no ſuch Ori- 
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ginal, but have ſtood out above Water az 
long as their Fellow-lflands, and ſtand 
now juſt as the univerſal Deluge left chem. 

I caNxorT but wonder at the Confidence 
of this Author, in affirming this of all iſlands, 
not excepting any, whenas Seneca, a grave 
and ſober Writer, and of undoubted Fide. 
lity, tells us, Natural. Ouæſt. lib, 6. cap. 21, 
Theram & Therafiam, & hanc noſtræ etatis 
inſulam ſpectantibus nobis in Agæo Mart ena. 
tam: And this Iſland of our own Age, whic) 
Was; raiſed up in the Ægean Sea, ourſelve 


* oy © 


beholding it. But the moſt conſiderable and 


remarkable Mutations that have been made 
in. the Earth have been on the Sea-Coaſts 
either by carrying on-the Land into the Sca, 
and atterrating the Bottom of the Sea; or by 
drowning the Lands near the Sea, by li- 
ruptions and Inundations thereof, or undet- 
mining or waſhing away the Shores. 
Of the firſt Sort of Change by Atterration, 
or making the Sea dry Land, we have an 
eminent Inſtance in the Datch Netherlands, 
which, I eaſily conſent with Verſtegan, ſo 
far as they are even and plain without any 
Hills, have undoubtedly heretofore, in I ime 
long paſt, been Sea; as appears, 1. From tic 
Lowne!s of their Situation, ſome of the more 
Maritime Parts of them, as Zealand and 
Holland, and Part of Flanders, being ſo low, 
that by Breach or Cutting of the Sand Banks 
or Downs, which the Sea by little and or 
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the Deluge. 
hath caſt up, and the Labour of Man here 
ind there ſupplied, might eaſily be drowned 
ind converted into Sea again; and of the 
great Harms that theſe Parts have hereto- 
tore, by the Irruption of the Sea, ſuſtained. 
But now not only thoſe low Places that ad- 
pin upon the Sea, as Holland and Zealand, 
but the greater Part of Flanders and Bra- 
ant, though they lie not ſo low as they, 
but of ſuch Height as no Inundation of the 
Sea can any whit annoy them, though the 
dand-Banks and Downs on the Sea-Side were 
never ſo much broken or cut through, yet 
ire they as even and level as even Holland 
and Zealand themſelves, which is a ſuffi- 
cient Demonſtration, that they were once co- 
rered with Water: For that Water will thus 
level. Ground it often runs over, is clear 
from Meadows, and. from the Bottom of the 
dex diſcovered at low Water; and we have 
Experience of no other Cauſe that doth or 
can effect it. And therefore Lewis GCuicciar- 
line erroneouſly argues Hubert T homas, Se- 


cretary to Count Frederick, Palatine of the 


Rhine, of a Miſtike, for ſaying, in his De- 
(cription of the Country of Liege, that the 
Sea hath come up even to Tongres Walls, 
now well nigh a hundred Engle Miles 
from the Sex: Among other good Reaſons, 
alledging for the Proof thereof, that the 
great Iron Rings are there yet remaining, un- 
to which the Ships that there ſometimes arri- 
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ved were faſtned. I fay erroneouſly, ſeeing 


all the Countries between that and the Sez 
are level, and of an equal Syperficies, with. 
out any Hills or Riſings. 2. This appears, 
not only from the great Plainneſs and Even- 
neſs of the Ground, but in that the Soil ge. 
nerally, both in Flanders and Brabant, is ſan- 
dy; whence it ſeems naturally to follow, 
that thoſe Countries were anciently the 


Flats, Sands, or Shores of the Sea. 3. In that 


digging about two Fathom more or leſs deep 
in the Earth, innumerable Shells of Sea-Filh 


are found, and that commonly in all Places, 


both of Field and Town; and in many Pla- 
ces the great Bones of Fiſhes. 

FARTHER (ſaith Verſtegan) it is to be no- 
ted, that albeit digging deep in the Earth in 
Brabant and Flanders, great Abundance of 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes are to be found 
yet digging in the Earth in Holland and a- 
land, none at all are perceived, howbeit on 
the Sands on the Sea-Shore there are very 
many. The Reaſon whercof may be, becauſe 
thoſe Parts have been in Time long paſt part 
of the Depth of the Sea; and the Parts 
aforeſaid of Brabant and Flanders, the Flatsor 
Shore; and on the Flats, and not in the 


Depths, ſuch kind of Shell-Fiſh arc naturally 


nouriſhed. This is a very plauſible Account, 
But yet it hath been by Experience found, 


that if you dig deep enough, even in Ho 


land itſelf, after many Floors of ſeveral ny 
nn 


LL, 
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cing Wof Earth, you will at laſt come to Beds of 
: Sea Shells. For Varenius tells us, that ſinking a 
vith- well in Amſterdam, after many Beds or Lay- 
cars, Wers of Earth, Sand, Turf, Oc. at a hun- 
Ven- WW dred Foot Depth they came to a Bed of Sea- 
ge. ¶ and mix'd with Cockle-Shells of four Foot 
an- Thickneſs, which doubtleſs was of old Time 
low, Ie Bottom of the Sea, and all the other 

the Beds above it were brought down partly by 
that W floods ſubſiding and ſettling there, partly by 


ice W the Working of the Sea ſpreading Beds of 
Fill I Sand upon the Layers of the Earth, and ſo 
ces, WF interchangeably. But from this Experiment 
Pla- Wi: doth appear, that however deep the Sea 

were thereabouts, yet it was not too deep to 
no- breed or harbour Shell-Fiſh. Moreover, 
1 in ¶ tom this Inſtance it appears, that altho now 
e of ¶ ne Bottom of the Sea about Holland be not 
nd; ¶ nuch below the Surface of the Land, yet 
: ¶ inciently it was ſuppoſed fifty Foot; whence 
on it will follow, that the Sea did then cover 
ei al the Land above Holland, which was not 
ule more than fifty Foot higher than it. This 
Part WF to me is a demonſtrative Proof of the Atter- 


ration of the Sea thereabour. 

ANoTHER great Inſtance of Change made 
in the Superficies. of the Earth by Atterration 
is in our own Country, the great Level of 
tne Fens running through Holland in Lin- 
colnſaire, the Iſle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, 
ind Marſhland in Norfolk. Which that it 
ir vas ſome time part of the Sea, and atterra- 
9 . 1 ted 
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ted by Land brought down by Floods from 
the upper Grounds, ſeems to me evident, in 
that it is near the Sea, and in that there is 
thereabout a Concurrence of many great Ri. 
vers, which in Flood-times, by the Abundance 
of Mud and Silt they bring down, there ſub- 
ſiding, have by Degrees raiſed it up. And 
thirdly, in that the whole Country is exact 
level, like the Bottom of the Sea; it being 
(as I have already ſaid) the Nature of the Wa 
ter flowing over the Earth in time to lcyel 
and bring to a Plain all Places that are loft 
and yielding, and not rocky, as is ſeen in 
Meadows, and in the Bottom of the Se: 
diſcovered at low Water. | 

A THIRD Inſtance is the Craux in Provence 
in France, anciently called Campus Lapideu, 
of which Pliny ſaith it was Herculis pralio- 
rum memoria ; and Strabo, out of Æſchylu, 
gives us a poetical Fable, That the Stones 
* were rained down by Jupiter in Favour of 
Hercules when he wanted Darts, that he 
* might caſt them at the Ligurian Army, and 
* thereby break and ſcatter it.” Poſſidoniui 
thinks it was once a Lake, which by Fludu- 
ation dried up, and fo the Stones came to 
be equally diſperſed over the Bottom of It 
That it was a very ancient thing, is clear, 
having its Original in the fabulous Times be- 
fore any Memoirs of true Hiſtory; it con- 
tinues to this Day ſuch a kind of Place asit 
was in Krabo's Time, It appears fo co” 
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to any one who hath viewed and conſi- 
tered it, to have been once Part of the Sea, 
fom its being exactly level, and ſtrewed all 
wer with Stones, as J have obſerved the Bot- 
tm of the Sea in many Places to be, that 
there is not the leaſt Reaſon to doubt of it. 
Tur River Arnus, in Tuſcany, now fal- 
th into the Sea, ſix Miles below Piſa: 
Whereby it appeareth, (ſaith Dr. Hakew!) 
that the Land hath gained much upon the 


Fea in that Coaſt; for that Strabo, in his 


Time, reporteth, it was but twenty Fur- 
longs (that is, but two Miles and an half) 
diſtant from the Sea. 

I MIGHT, to theſe, add many other In- 
ſtances of Atterrations out of Strabo, in his 
firſt Book; as about the Outlets of Iſter, the 
Places called Stethe, and the Deſarts of Scy- 
thia : About thoſe of Phaſis, the Sea-Coaſt of 


Colchis, which is ſandy, and low, and ſoft :. 


About Thermodon and Iris, all Themiſcyra, 
the Plain of the Amazons, and the moſt part 
of Sidene. oo 


To omitt the whole Land of Egypt, which 


probably was covered originally with the 
Sea, and raiſed up by the Mud and Silr, 
brought down by the Nile in its annual 
Hoods, ſubſiding there, as I ſhall have occa- 

lon to ſhew afterwards. | 
MortoveR, Varenius rationally conje- 
Qures, that all China, or a great Part of it, 
was originally thus raiſed up and atterrated, 
7. __ 
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having been anciently covered with the Ses 


For, that that great and impetuous River, cal k 
led the Yellow or Saffron River, coming ou ti 
of Tartary, and very often, though not if "1 
anniverſary Seaſons, overflowing the Coun Þ! 
try of China, is {aid to contain in it ſo much 
Earth and Sand, as make up a third Part offi t 


its Waters. The Evenneſs, and Level Super i 
fictes of this whole Country of China rende 
this Conjecture the more probable. f 
IN fine, the like Atterrations appear un 
have been made about the Mouths of du, 
and Ganges in the Eaſt-Indies, and the Rue 
de la Plata in America, and the RhodanuMf t 
in France, and, doubtleſs, moſt other great 
Rivers throughout the whole World. ˖ 
To all which, if we add the ſpacious Plain t 
that are on each {ide moſt great Rivers, from WM © 
their Mouths, many Miles up their Channels, 
as may be obſerved in the Thames and Tren Ml | 
in England, which, probably, were at firſt f- 
nuss of the Sea, landed up by Earth brougit 
down from the Mountains and upper Grounds 
in Times of Floods ; it will appear, that in 
this reſpe& there hath been a very great 
Change made in the Terraqueous Globe, the 
dry Land much enlarged, and the Sea ſtrait- 

ned and cut ſhort. 
NoTwW1THSTANDING all theſe Authorities 
and Arguments, Dr. Woodward, in his Natt- 
ral Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 
op > hat there were never any Iſlands, or other 
| „con- 
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conſiderable Parcels of Land amaſſed or 
heaped up, nor any Enlargement or Addi- 
tion of Earth made to the Continent, by 
the Mud that is carried down into the Sea 
by Rivers. That although the Ancients 
were almoſt unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
thoſe Parts, where Egypt now is, were 
formerly Sea, and that a very conſiderable 
Portion of the Country was recent, and 
formed out of the Mud diſcharged into the 
neighbouring Sea by the Nile, that yet this 


Tract of Land had no ſuch Riſe, but is as 


old, and of as long ſtanding, as any upon 
the whole Continent of Africa, and hath 
been much in the ſame natural Condition 
that it is at this day, ever ſince the Time of 


the Deluge: Its Shores being not advan- 


cd one jot farther into the Sea for this 
Three or Four thouſand Years, nor its Sur- 
' face raiſed by additional Mud, depoſed up- 
on it by the yearly Inundations of the 
Nile. That neither the Palus Mzotzs, nor 
the Euxine, nor any other Seas, fill up, or 
by degrees grow ſhallower. That Salmy- 
' deſſus, Themiſcyra , Sidene, and the adja- 
cent Countries upon the Coaſts of the Eu- 


xine Sea, were not formed out of the Mud 


' brought down by the Iſter, Thermodon, Iris, 
and the other Rivers, which diſcharge them- 
' ſelves into that Sea. That Theſſaly was 
not raiſed by the Mud, borne down by the 
River Peneus ; the Iſlands Echinades or Cur- 
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ces of ſuch Atterrations, though in leſs Quan- 


Juſt now mentioned. 3. That in the Camry ie 
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© 2olari, out of that brought by the Riyej 
© Achelvas ; Celicia by the River Pyramus; My 
fia, Lydia, Ionia, and other Countries of A 
© tolia, by the Caycus, Hermes, Cayſter, and th 
© other Rivers which paſs through them, I. 
be ſhort, that no Country or Ifland in thy 
* whole World, was ever raiſed by thi 
means.“ Thus far Dr. Woodward. 

ALr theſe Particulars he ought not on 
to have confidently aſſerted, but alfo ſuf 
ciently proved; which till he can do, I muſt 
crave Leave to ſuſpend my Aſſent. 

For my part, I am of Opinion, that tho 
the Ancients might be miſtaken in the ful 
Latitude of what they have delivered, con 
cerning the Atterration of rhe Skirts of th: 
Sea in the Places fore-mentioncd, about th: 
Outlets of great Rivers; yet, that they had 
very good Reaſon for what they wrote : 

Firſt, The Nature of thoſe great Level 
being apt to ſuggeſt ſuch a Thought to any 
conſiderate and unprejudiced Perſon. 

Secondly, There being undeniable Inſtan- . 


rities; as, 1. That of Ravenna in Italy, which 
City anciently ſtood upon the Brink of thei 
Sea-Shore, when it was the Head of an Exa'-M: 
chate ; whereas now, by the landing up of tie. 
Shallows, it is far diſtant from it. 2. Tha: 
at the Mouth of the River Arnus in Tuſcan, MW: 


or Iſland which the River Rhodanus * 8 
1 
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5 es in Provence makes, where there hath 
% lo much lately gained from the Sea, that 
odd ie Watch-Tower had been, in the Memory of 


ame Men living, when I was there [1665] 
removed forward three times, as I was there 
recibly informed. 
MoREovVveR, ſome Confirmation it is of 
this Opinion, that the Earth in the Levels, 
bout the Mouths of great Rivers, is conti- 
ully raiſed up higher and higher, which is 
ne by the Mud and Silt brought down by 
the Rivers, eſpecially in Times of Floods, 
ind partly alſo by Sand and Ouze thrown 
up by the Sea; which, by this means, con- 
tributes to its own ſtraitning. 
ARELATIONof this Kind of Atterration, 
ind in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 
77. pag. 1256. communicated by an inno- 
minate Perſon to the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Ralph Thoresby, and by him to the 
Royal Society, in theſe Words: | 
NAR the River Welland, which runs 
Juan through the Town of Spalding in Lincoln- 
' ſhire, at the depth of about 8 or 10 Foot, 


_ | there were found Jettys (as they call them) 
ur WY. 2 keep up the old River-BanE, and the 
fie. Head of a Tunnel that emptied the Land- 
Thr, Water into the old River: And, at a con- 
an,. fdeaable Diſtance from the preſent River, 
wm | gueſs, about 20 or 30 Yards, there were 
near . dug up, about the like Depth, ſeveral old 
Arle . Boats: Which rhings ſhew, that anciently 


© the 
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at the laying of the preſent new Sluice n 


them iſſuing from their ſeveral Boles « 
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© the River was much wider than now i A 
© is, or ran in another Place. On tee th 
* other,viz, the North-Weſt fide of the Rive, or 
© and more upward, in the Town, were dis. ©! 
* ged up (at about the forementioned Dept) ab 
* the Remains of old Tan-Vats, or Pits Pie 


* great Quantity of Ox-Horns, Shoo- Sol 
© and, I think, the very Tanners Knebs, &;, 
Which things ſhew, that the Surface of th 
Country lay anciently much lower thuff 
now it does, 

Ons thing farther I will add, that late) 
Goat (as they call it) at the End of Hamm. 
Beck, as it falls into Boſton-Haven; takin 
up the Foundation of the old Goat, thy 
met with the Roots of Trees, many d 


Trunks ſpread in the Ground; which, whit 
they had taken up, (Roots and Earth thi 
grew in) they met with a ſolid, gravel, 
and ſtrong Soil, of the High-Country kin. *? 
which was certainly the Surface of the oil Ir 
Country; the certain Depth whereof I cal of 
not tell you, but that it was much deept bu 
than that at Spalding. What elſe could rail be 
up this Ten Foot Thickneſs of Earth, but ill 
Mud and Silt brought down by great Riv 
ſubſiding here? and partly, alſo, Sand 1 
Ouze thrown up by the Sea, and depoſitt lol 
here in Spring- Iides? 


A th 
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A PARALLEL Inſtance of the raiſing up 
of the Earth, the learned Signor R amazzing 
fords us in and about Modena in Italy, 

* In the whole City of Modena, and round 
about for ſome Miles diſtance, in whatever 
Place they dig, when they come to the 
Depth of about 63 Foot, they pierce the 
Ground with a Terebra, about 5 Foot deep- 

er, and then Water ſprings up with ſo 18 
force, that, in a moment, the Well is filled 
up to the Brim. This Water is perpetual, 
* doth not increaſe by Rain, nor decreaſe by 
* Drought.” Of this Springing up of the 
Water about Modena, we have already made 
mention, and given an Account out of Sig- 
nor Caſſini, ©* And what is yet more remark- 
able, from the Surface of the Ground to 
the Depth of 14 Foot, they meet with no- 
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City. Being come to that Depth, they find 
paved Streets, Artificers Shops, Floors of 
Houſes, and ſeveral Picces of Inlaid-Work. 


* of this City was raiſed thus; we can attri- 
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' thing but Rubbiſh and Ruins of an ancient 


It's very hard to conceive, how the Ground 
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Signor Ramazzini went down one of the: 
Wells, and at the Depth of 24 Foot, h: 
found a Heap of Wheat entire : In anothe 
of 26 Foot, he found Filberd-Trees wit 
their Nuts. They find likewiſe, every lM 
Foot alternatively, a Change of Earth, ſom 
times white, ſometimes black, with Branches 
and Leaves of Trees of different Sorts. At 
the Depth of 28 Foot, or thereabour, they 
find a Chalk that cuts very eaſy. It is mix 
with Shells of ſeveral forts, and makes; 
Bed of about 11 Foot. After this, they find 
a Bed of marſhy Earth, of about two Foo, 
mixt with Ruſhes, Leaves and Branche, 
After this Bed, comes another Chalk-Bel, 
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of near the ſame Thickneſs with the found. 


mer, which ends at the Depth of 42 Foot, 
That is followed by another Bed of marſh 
Earth like the former. After which come 
a new Chalk-Bed, but thinner, which hat 
alſo another marſhy Bed underneath i. 
This ends at the Place which the Workmc 
pierce with their Terebra. The Bottoms 
ſandy, mingled with à ſmall Gravel, in 
which they find ſeveral Shells, ſuch as art 
on the Sea-Shores. Theſe ſucceſſive Bed: 
of marſhy Earth and Chalk, are to be found 
in the ſame Order, in whatever Part of wn 
Earth you dig. The Terebra ſometimes 
finds great Trees, which give the Work- 
men much Trouble. They (ee alſo, , the 


ſome times, at the Bottom of the WellsWiy } 
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the Deluge. 
great Bones, Coal, Flints, and Pieces of 
Iron.” 


Ramaz2ini thinks, that before the De- 
ve, the Gulph of Venice reach'd as far as 


creaſing, the Earth was raiſed by the Slime 
d Sand which they left behind them, and 
it the Rivers and Brooks did, in pro- 


eds. Indeed, I cannot imagine what 


nate thoſe Beds we find in Maritime 
indi ices Cas thoſe we mentioned, which were 
7 und in ſinking a Well at Amſterdam) and 
eh f 


e We ſee in broken Mountains, but the 
ments of the Inundations of the Sea, or of 
d-Floods. | 

To ſay, that the Earth about Modena is 
| higher not than when the Flood left it, 
meien, to me a very unreaſonable Aſſertion. 
W though we ſhould grant, that the Earth 
vs diſſolved at the general Deluge, and 
a the different Parts thereof did ſub- 
e, according to their different Gravitzes 
Form, ſeveral Strata, or Beds; yet, how 
ner it to paſs, that there ſhould be ſo ma- 
| alternate Beds. of Chalk, and mooriſh 
round, one above another, in the Earth 
hut Modena? And, how comes the Coun- 


ty, which is 14 Foot higher than the Streets 


we been built? 


8 NB, 


dena, and beyond it; but that the Waters 


ſs of Time, make the above-mentioned. 


round about 40 he as high as the preſent. 


| the City, upon whoſe Ruins it ſeems to 
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NB. This Relation I tranſcribed out of 
the Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned. 

THAT the Rivers do bring down a grea 
deal of Earth from the Mountains, upot 
Shots of Rain, is demonſtratively proved b 
the lowering of the Mountains, becauſe i 
can proceed from no other Cauſe imaginable 
But that the Mountains are continually lower 
ed or depreſſed, I ſhall hereafter, by two ln 
ſtances, undeniably prove. And, the learned 
Jeſuite Joſephus Blancenus mentions thi 
Lowering of Mountains, as a thing wel 
known to the Mountaineers : For that, for 
merly, fome intermediate Mountain inter 


cepted the Sight of a Caſtle, or Tower, f 


tuate in a more remote Mountain, which, al 
ter many Years, the intermediate Mountal 
being deprefled, came clearly into View. 

I SHALL add hereto the Judgment of tl 
moſt curious Obſerver of theſe things, N 
colaus Steno, in his Prodromus, Gc. p. 106 
107. of the Englih Tranſlation ; This is cer 
tan, (ſaith he) that a great Parcel of th 
Earth is every Tear carried into the Sea, (as 
ovious to him that ſhall conſider the Largent 
of the Rivers, and the long Paſſage throng 
the Midland Countries, and the innumerall 
Number of Torrents; in a Word, all the Dt 
clivities of the Earth:) And, conſequenth 


that the Earth, carried away by the Rive 


and joined to the Sea-Shores, does every d 
leave new Lands fit for new Inhabitants. 
- 3 


4 


the Deluge. 


it of Bur you will ſay, Hath there been no 
. Compenſation made for all this? Hath not 
Sc the Sea otherwhere gained as much as it hath 
upon loſt about the Mouths of the Rivers? If not, 
d bY then the Sea will in time be ſo far landed 
1 up, or ſtraitned, till it be compelled to re- 
able 


turn again, and overflow the whole Earth. 

To which L anſwer, That where the Shores 
are earthy, or argillaceous, or gravelly, or 
made of any crumbling and friable Matter, 
the Sea doth undermine and ſubvert them, 
and gain upon the Land ; which I could 
prove by many Inſtances, ſome of which I 
ſhall afterward touch. But whether the Sea 
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r, l doth, in theſe Places, gain proportionably to 
h, a what it loſes in the forementioned, accord- 
no ing to the vulgar Proverb, is to me ſome- 
Va what queſtionable. 

* To proceed now to diſcourſe a little con- 


cerning the Changes that have been made 
100Y by the Irruptions and Inundations of the Sea, 
e or by its undermining and waſhing away the 
% Shores, 3 

(a Tax there have been of o1d great Floods, 
ge 2nd much Land laid under Water by Inun- 
'02Y dations of the Sea, is clear, many ſuch be- 
eras ing recorded in Hiſtory. _ | 27 
* DS Tas moſt ancient of all, next to the ge- 
ent neral Deluge in the Days of Noah, viz. that 
of Ogyges King of Bactia, or rather Attica, 
y 4 ſeems to have been of this Nature: So doth 
„ dhat of a great Part of Achaia in Peloponneſur, 
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wherein the Cities of Bua and Helice were 
overwhelmed and laid under Water. 

Cambden out of Gyraldus reports, That 
ancicntly a great Part of Pembrokeſhire ran 
out, in the Form of a Promontory, towards 
Ireland ; as appears by that Speech of King 
William Rufus, That he could eaſily, with 
his Ships, make a Bridge over the Sea, ſo 
* that he might paſs on foot from thence to 
© Ireland,” This Trac of Ground being all 
buried in deep Sands, during the Reign of 
King Henry the Second, was, by the Violence 
of a mighty Storm, ſo far uncovered, that ma- 
ny Stumps of great Trees appeared faſtened 
in the Earth: Ictuſque ſecurium tanquum he- 
ſterni, (faith Gyraldus) and the Strokes of tl: 
Axes in them, as if they had been cut but je. 
ſtejday; ut non littus jam, ſed lucus eſſe vide- 


a ok. ws  S 


retur, mirandis rerum mutationibus ! So that 


now it made She of a Wood rather than of « 
Strand, ; ſuch is the wonderful Change of al 
. | 

Hex Imight take occaſion to diſcourſe of 
ſubterraneous Woods and Foſſil Trees, and 


not impertinently ;. becauſe ſome have ſuppo- 


{cd them to have been thrown down by the 
univerſal Deluge, and to have lain buried in 
the Earth ever ſince, tho' erroneouſly. Ithall, 
therefore, give a twofold Account of their Ori- 
ginale The Firſt, From Inundations of the 
Sed, or the Force of violent and tempeſtu- 
ous. Winds: The Second, By the Lol of 
n FAVES, Men, 
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Men, who felled them down in the Places 
where they now lie. 2 
Firſt, By Inundations of the Sea, © Near 
* Bruges in Flanders, (as Boetius de Boot, 
* who was Native of that City, relates) dig- 
* ging 10 or 20 Ells deep in the Earth, they 
find whole Woods of Trees, in which the 
Trunks, Boughs, and Leaves, do ſo exact- 
ly appear, that one may cafily diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Kinds of them, and very plainly 
* diſcern the Series of Leaves which have 
fallen yearly. Theſe ſubterraneous Woods 
* arc found in thoſe Places, which, 500 Years 
* ago, were Sea, and afterwards either left 
, Wor thrown up by the Sea, or gained from 
it; the Tides being kept off by Walls and 
* Fences. But before the forementioned 
* Term of 500 Years, there is no Memory 
* that theſe Places were Part of the Conti- 
nent. And yer, ſceing the Tops of theſe 
* Trees do, for the moſt part, lie Eaſtward, 
\ MW vecauſe, as it is probable, they were thrown 
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down by the Eaſterly Winds, (which, on 
„ 'bis Coatc, are moſt boiſterous and vio- 
e lent) it will neceſſarily follow, that in the 
in * moſt ancient Times, and before all Memo- 


ry of Man, theſe Places were firm Land 
. and without the Limits of the Sea.” So 
far he. Afterwards, this Land, with the 
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0 Trees upon it, being undermined and over- ä 

oe wbelmed by the Violence of the Sea, the | 

n Land and Trees continued ſo long under | 
9 


3 Water, 
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Water, till the Sea, either by its own Work- 


ing, bringing up Sand and Stones, Cc. or 


by Earth brought down by the Land Floods, 
ſtill ſubſiding to the Bottom, or by the Tidc's 


being kept off by Walls and Fences, was fl. 
led up, and the Tops of the Trees covered 


and ſo this Space again added to the firm 


| Land. 


On the Coaſt of Suffolk, about Dunewich, 
the Sea hath, for many Years paſt, very much 
encroached upon the Land, undermining 
and overwhelming, by degrees, a great deal 


of high Ground, inſomuch that ancient Wri- 


tings make mention of a Wood a Mile and 
a half to the Eaſt of Dunewich ; which is, at 
preſent, ſo far within the Sea. Now if in 
ſucceeding Ages (as likely enough it is) the 
Sea ſhall, by degrees, be filled up by the 
Means beforementioned, and this Space be 
added again to the firm Land, theſe Trees 
will be found under Ground, in like man- 
ner as thoſe about Bruges were. 

Ting, in a Letter from that Learned 


and Ingenious Naturaliſt, Dr. Richardſon, 


regiſtred in the Philoſophical Tranſadtions, 


Numb. 228. An Account of ſome ſubter- 


* rancous Trees, dug up at Dole in Yort- 


* ſpire, about 12 Miles below York, upon the 
River Humber: Some are fo large, that 
* they are uſed for Timber in building Hou- 
* ſes; which are ſaid to be more durable 
than Oak itſelf: Others are cut into long 
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Chips, and tied up in Bundles, and ſent 
' to the Market Towns ſeveral Miles off, to 
light Tobacco. Thoſe that I have viewed, 
were all broken off from the Roots, I ſup- 
© pole, by Violence of Storm, or Water, or 
* both; and, upon Enquiry, do find, that 
they are all after the ſame manner. They 
affirmed "to me, that their Tops lay all 
done way, Viz. with the Current of Wa- 
ter. So it ſeems, that theſe are of this firſt 
Kind, that were thrown down by Floods, 
and the Force of Water, and not cut down 
by the Hand of Mic,, (1 
*Uron the firſt Sight of theſe ( ſaith ih 
* Doffor ) I was induced to believe, that 
they are really Fir-Trees. The Bate or 
Texture of the Wood is the ſame with 
Fir, eaſily ſplitting. If burnt, it fends 
out the ſame reſinous Smell; and it at- 
' fords the ſame Coal. The Branches gene- 
rally grow in Circles, as the Knots do yet 
' teſtify, The Knots do eaſily part from 
"the Wood, as is uſual in Fir-Wood, 
The Straitneſs and Length of theſe Trees, 


' are alſo a Preſumption that they mult be 


' ſuch.” . 
Ix the Iſte of Man are alſo found of theſe 
ſubterrancous Trees, whereof. we have an 
Account in a late Deſcription of that Iſland. 
Ina Bog of 6 Miles long, and 3 Miles over, 


called the Curragh in Kirk-Chriſt Lezayre, 


ae Fir- Trees frequently found, which 
1 . 
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Bodies broken off, with their Heads lying to 


lie 20 Foot interred 


or cut down by the Labour of Man, as Mr. 
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tho' they lie 18 or 20 Foot deep, yet their 
Roots are ſtill growing upright in the 
Ground, And all firm and entire, but the 


the N. E, | | 

Tres: Trees (as it ſeems to me) were 
broken down, and proſtrated by the Foice 
of violent and tempeſtuous Winds, and the 
bogey Earth raiſed above them, in the man- 
ner we have before ſhewn. Hence the Head 
of them lie to the N. E. becauſe the moſt 
violent Winds blow from the Atlantich 
Ocean which lies to the S. W. of this Iſland. 
The Manner of the Diſcovery of theſe Trees 
is very remarkable, ſince there are no Deus 
ever ſeen upon thoſe Parts of the Surface of 
the Bog where they are found, though they 


. Secondly, Some, and that the greateſt Num- 
ber of thoſe ſubterraneous Trees, were burnt 
or cut down by the Labour of Man, in th 
Places where they now lic. 

IN England, there are found of them in 
moſt of the great Moraſſes, Moſſes, Fens, 
and Bogs, in Somerſetſhire, Cheſhire, Lanca- 
fire, Weſtmorland, Yorkſhire, Stafſordſhint, 
Lincolnſhire, and other Counties. The Wood 
of them is uſually called Moſs-Wood, and 
is black as Ebony. 

THESE, Trees, I ſay, were anciently burnt 


De la Prime does clearly make out, in 4 
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Letter to Dr. Sloane, regiſtred in the Philo- 
opbical Tranſattions, Numb. 275. In that 
many of theſe Trees have been burnt, 
* ſome quite through, ſome all on one fide 
* ſome have been found chopt and ſquared, 
* ſome bored through, others half riven with 
great wooden Wedges and Stones in them, 
and broken Ax-Heads ..... And it is 
very obſervable, that upon the Confines of 
the Low Country, between Burningham 
and Brumley in Lincolnſhire, are ſeveral 
great Hills: of looſe Sand, which, as they 
gare yearly worn, and blown away with 
the Wind, there are diſcovered under them 
many Roots of great Firs, with the Im- 
* preſſes of the Ax, as freſh upon them as if 


they had been cut down bur a few Weeks; 


which I have ſeveral times, with Pleaſure, 
taken notice of, as I rode that way.” 

You will ask, Who felled theſe Trees ? 
ind for what Reaſon did they fell them? 
Mr. De la Pryme tells us, and proves it by 
luſicient Authorities, That the Romans did 
"It, to take away theſe Shelters from the 
' Britans, and to ſecure their Conqueſts. 
For (faith he) the ancient Roman Wri- 
ters and Hiſtorians frequently tell us, That 
' when their Armies and Generals purſued 
' the wild Britans, they always fled: into 
"the Faſtneſſes of miry Woods, and low 
watry Foreſts.” Cæſar himſelf confeſſes the 
ame, and ſays, That Caſſibelane and his 
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Britant, after their Defeat, paſſed the Hof 
* Thames, and fled into ſuch low MoraſſesM 
and Woods, that there was no poſlibility ' of 
of following them. We find alſo, that tie Ine 
ſtout Nation of the Silures did the ſame, ler 
when they were ſet upon by Oſtorius and vi 
Agricola. The like did Venutius, King of of 
the BYy:zgantes. And Herodian plainly tell tin 


us, That it was the Cuſtom of the wild 
Britans, to keep in the fenny Bogs, and 
thick marſhy Woods; and when Oppor- 
runity offered, to iſſue out, and fall upon 
the Romans; who were at length (6 
plagued with them, that they were forced 
to iſſue out Orders for the deſtroying and 
cutting down all the Woods and Foreſts 
in Britain, eſpecially all thoſe that grew 
on low Grounds and Moraſſes. This 
Order was executed, and they were ac- 
cordingly cut down; as is evident in ma- 
ny Writers, who tell us, That when Ke. 
tonius Paulinus conquered Angleſey, he cut 
down all the Woods there. Galen tix 
Phyſician tells us, That the Romans kept 
their Soldiers continually employed in 
cutting down of Woods, draining Mar- 
* thes and Fens, and in paving of Bogs. I 
© is manifeſt allo, they did not only do this 
themſelves, but impoſed the ſame heavy 
Task upon the Captive Britant. Fot 
Calgæcus, in his Speech to his Soldiers, 


tells them, That the Romans made Ar 
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of them, and wore out their Bodies in 


 {:rvable, is, what Dion Caſſius tells us, 
1/2, That the Emperor Severns loſt 50000 


g off of his Men, in a few Years time, in cut- 

tels ting down the Woods, and cleanſing the 
0 3 — 5 = la 

vid Fens and Moraſſes of this Nation.“ Thus 


ir Mr. De la Pryme; who adds much 
more of the famous Levels of Hatfield- 
luce, and the adjoining Countries, which 
1 ſoy be ſeen in the Letter quoted be- 
rced ere. Moreover, not only the Romans have 
and ken this Courſe of cutting down the Woods, 
reſts er the Reaſons alledged, but other great Ge- 
rewM'crals and Conquerors of Countries. So 
Thier Henry II. when he conquered Ireland, 
ac. u down all the Woods that grew upon the 
ma- No Countries thereof, the better to ſecure 
Hue. is Conqueſt and Poſſeſſion of the ſame, to 


cut ep che Country in a ſettled Peace, and to 
the MWlilarm the Enemy, who commonly truſting. 


kept WW luch Advantages, are apt to rebell. For, 
| in Wie Retreats are often obſerved not to make 
Har- More Thieves than they do Rebels; as Mr. 
IIe la Pryme well writes. The like did Ed- 
this a/d 1. (as Hollinſbed and other Hiſtoriaps 
ell us) when he conquered Wales ; for be- 
For ng not able to get near the Welſh to fight 
ers, Nem, by reaſon of their Skulking and Con- 
ves WFiuance in boggy Woods, he ANN 
oo them 


cutting down of Woods, and in cleanſing 
of Bogs, amidſt a thouſand Stripes and 
Indignities. But that which is moſt ob- 
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Mols is changed continually into Roots, al 
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them all to be deſtroyed, and cut down hy 
the Fire and Ax © 

TAE like Original, no doubt, had tho 
great Numbers of ſubterraneous Trees, whic 
the Deſcriber of Amſterdam tells us, are foun 
and digged up in Moſſes and Fenny Ground 
where they dig for Turves in Frieſland an 
Groningland. 

Ir it be demanded, how theſe Trees cam 
to be ſunk ſo deep in the Moſſes; I anſwe 
partly by the Rotting of their ſmaller Branch 
and Leaves, partly by the Earth and i 
brought down by Rivers, efpecially in Tim 
of Floods, ſubſiding and ſpreading itlel 
over theſe Trees; partly by Rain-water pr 
Cipitating a copious Sediment, for the Nou 
riihment of Moſs growing abundantly, wil 
other Plants on the Moraſs, and ſhootin| 
down innumerable Roots, and thoſe amal 
ſed together to a great Depth; as we {cel 
Turf-Pits, that which is the moſt firm Pat 
of the Turfs, and holds them together, be 
ing theſe Roots. Indeed it ſeems to me 
that the lower Part of the Superficies of il 


raiſes up the Moor. 
Ir may be objected, that the greateſt Par 
of the Moſs-Wood ſeems to have been FH 


but Fir-Trees are not Native of England 
- To which I anſwer, That this is a gre 
Miſtake, For that anciently there wech? 
abundance of Firs growing, even in the ga 

1 eye 


the Deluge. 


wel about Hat ſield- Chace, or in other the 
e Places, Mr. De la Pryme hath ſufficiently 
ved, in a Letter to Dr. Sloane, regiſter'd 
Miloſoph. Tranſact. Numb. 277. And I my- 
have ſecn a Remnant of theſe Fir-Trees 
mowing on a Hill near Wareton a Village 
Halfordſbire, about two Miles diſtant from 
port in Shropſhire, 

So, I think, I have given a ſufficient and 
factory Account of all the Phenomena of 
le ſubterraneous or Foſſil Trees, or on 
lols-Wood. 

dix cg the Writing of this, happening to 
ad Part of the Learned Dr. Leigh's Natu- 
| Hiſtory of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and the 
wk of Derby, I find that the Doctor adheres 
the ancient Opinion concerning the Ori- 
nal of theſe Foſſil. Trees, viz, That they 
re brought in by the general Deluge, and 
molited in the Places where they now lie, 
d rejects that of Dr. Plot, which we em- 
ice; That theſe Moraſſes were the Pro- 
t of the Woods that grew upon them, 
Ich by Putrefaction of the Leaves, Rains 
d Dews, may (as we daily ſee) be con- 
ned into Bogs and Moraſſes; and that the 
found there, were not brought thither 
| any Deluge, but were the Products of 
Soil, and in Probability ruined by the 
Mans in Revenge to the Danes, the Pine 
in? their Darling Tree. 
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Tur theſe Trees grew originally in th 
Places where they are now found, I amo 
Accord with Dr. Plot, but cannot agree wit 
him that they were thrown down by t 
Britans for the Reaſon he alledges. In 
ther think them to have been proſtrated an 
overwhelmed by the Force of the Waters! 
ſome Inundation of the Sea, (not in the ui 
verſal Deluge in the Days of Noah) and a 
terwards the Sea by Degrees receding, t 
have been covered with the Sediment of tl 
Waters, and their own Branches and Leave 
with Moſs and other Plants rotting ups 
them. This Hypotheſis anſwers Dr. Ley 
ſecond and third Arguments againſt Dr. P 


Opinion, viz. 2. That he had ſeen ſevenq 01 

eight Fir-Trees of a vaſt Thickneſs conf rc 

guous to each other, ſo that whoſoever co T 

ſiders the Circumference of them, mult in 

ceſſarily conclude, they could not grow the as 

: in that Order, it being impoſſible the T 
ſhould be a Diſtance between each Tree iq Bt 

their aſcending Boughs. 3. Under theſe a gr 

frequently found the Exuviæ of Animals, WM 7: 

Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, &'c. which cou at 

not come from any other Cauſe but a Dill 4 

luge. If he had ſaid, ſome particular Inu th. 

dation of the Sea, I could eaſily have agre_ an 

with him. For that there have been (ual at 

| particular Inundations of the Sca, is mani th 
| from ſeveral Hiſtories, and particularly i te! 
| _ tranſcribed out of Camber a little before, i. 


the Deluge. 


zhich I referr the Reader. As to his Opi- 
lon, that Firs are not, nor ever were, Na- 
ve of England, I have already ſaid, that I 
link it a great Miſtake ; Mr, De la Pryme, 
oducing many Teſtimonies that they were, 
urticularly in the great Levels about Hat- 


in th 
am o 
e Wit 
y th 

I 1 
2d ant 


ters ¶ ad- Chace, and in Lincolnſhire, &c. For the 
je un Readers Satisfaction, I ſhall here relate his 
nd M Vords. 


BAN the other Day at Hatfield, I was 
told by ſeveral Gentlemen, that about 20 
Years ago died one Sanderſon of that Town, 
aged near 80 Years, whoſe Father, much 
of the ſame Age, did. frequently aſſure 
him, and other Gentlemen that were curi- 
ous in the Matter, that he could very well 
remember many hundreds of great Fir- 
Trees, ſtanding one here and another there, 
in a languiſhing decaying Condition, half 
is high as Houſes, and ſome higher, whoſe 
Tops were all dead, yet their Boughs and 
branches always green and flouriſhing, 


eſc 0 growing all of them in theſe Levels. And 
vals, John Hatfield, of Hatfield, Eſq; Counſellor 
3 cou at Law, who is not above 40 Years of 
2 Dal ge, has by him a large Twig that his Fa- 
r [nv 


ther plucked off from the Sprout of a green 
and flouriſhing Shrub of Fir, that grew 
at the Root of one of the ſame Kind in 
theſe Commons. And an old Man of Croul 
tells me, that he has heard his Father ſay, 
that he could remember Multitudes of 

Too ou CO 
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* Shrubs and ſmall Fir-Trees growing here] 
while this Country was a Chace, and 
while the Vert was preſerved before the 
Drainage. And laſtly, in many old Char. 
ters that I have ſeen of the pious Rog 
de Mowbray, Lord of Axholmz who lived 
in the Year 1100, relating to Hurſt, Bel. 
wood, Roſs, Fantoft, &c. that then all theſe 
Places were covered with a great old de- 
caying Foreſt or Wood, and not them on- 
ly, but alſo all that low Common between 
Croul-Cauſſey, and Anuthrop upon Trent, 
And tho' there be not one Stick of any {uch 
thing now to be found, yet it is not only 
plainly manifeſt, that the ſame was true 
from the Roots there found, but allo from 
the ſaid Roots that moſt of the Trees that 
then grew there were Firs.” Thus fr 
Mr. De la Pryme. To which, if we add 
what Dr. Richardſon obſerved of the ſubter- 
raneous Trees found at Dule in Yorkſhire, 
together with the Remnant of theſe Trees at 
this Day growing near Wareton, which we 
before mentioned, all together make up a de- 
monſtrative Proof that Fir-Trees were not 
only Native of England, but grew abun- 
dantly in the great Levels in many Cout- 
ties thereof. 
As for the Authority of Fulius Ceſar t0 
p. contrary, I make little Account there- 
of, | 


the Deluge. 


te For, r. It's likely he never march'd ſo 
nd Mfr up the Country, as to come to the Le- 
the els in which theſe Fir- Woods grew. 
ur- 2. He denies the Fagus to this Iſland; 
g vhereas the Beech-Tree, which is moſt cer- 
uinly by the Authority of all Botaniſts the 
me Fagus of the Latint, grows plentifully 
here in many Places; and not a diſtin& Sort 
of Fagus, as Dr. Leigh fancies, from no bet- 


on- er Proof than the Epithet Patula, or Spread- 
reel Wing, (which Virgil attributes to the Fagus) 
e. Which our Beech is not. But by his Leave, 


[myſelf have ſcen Beech-Trees with Heads, 
ſaficiently ſpread, to denominate them Pa- 
ula. n 3 e e 
To conclude: It's a vain thing to diſpute 
by Argument againſt clear Matter of Fact; 
Ir to go about to prove, that all theſe Foſſil. 


nge, when we have ſufficient Teſtimony, 


jure Far the greateſt Part of them that are found 
5 Aich us were cut or burnt down by the 
1 we 


and of Man; the very Stroaks of the Axes, 
ppearing in them, as if they had been fell'd 
ut Yeſterday, So I ſhall leave this Sub- 


ed, N | 

Ix the Time of King Henn the Firſt of 
gland, there happen'd a mighty Inunda- 
on in Flanders, whereby a great Part of the 
ountry was irrecoverably loſt, and many 


| the poor diſtreſſed People, being bereft of 
R their 


tees were brought in by the univerſal De- 


d, and return from whence I have digreſ- 
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Tioneſs, And that ſuch a County there was, 


merſion of the yaſt Iſland of Atlantis, where 


Conſequences of 


their Habitation, came into Exgland, where 

the King, in Compaſſion of their Condition, b 
and allo conſidering that they might be be. 5 
neficial to his Subjects, by inſtructing them Wl ir 
in the Art of Cloathing, firſt placed them Ml {; 
about Carliſie in the North, and after re- 


moved them into ut h- Wales, where theit Þ 


Poſterity hath ever ſince remained. j 

In the Year 1446, there periſhed 10000 o 
People by the Breaking in of the Sea at Do- 11 
drecht in Holland, and thereabouts ; andabout 
Dallart in Frieſland, and in Zealand, above 
t00000 were loſt, and two or three hundred 
Villages drowned, ſome of their Steeple 
and Towers, when the Tide is out, till ap- 
pearing above Water. | 


s Lk 3 © 


4 
* 


MR. Carew of Antony, in his Surug 0 
Cornwal, affirmeth, That the Sea hath 1+ 
vened from that Shire the whole County of 


he very ſufficiently proves by many ſtrong 
Reaſons. Cambden, in his Britaunia, reports 
out of ancient Records, That upon the Ken 
* 1h, Coaſt, not far from Thant, is a ſand 
danger ou Place, 8 Which the Inhabitantt 
* call Goodwpyn's, Sands ) where an Hand (be 
© Ing the Patrimony of Earl Goodwyn) wa 
ſwallowed up in the Year 109. 
Bur the greateſt Change ot this Kind thi 
ever was made (if it be true) was tlie Sub 


at we have already ſpoken. 111 J 
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here As for the Changes that have been made 
tion, I by undermining and walhing away the 
be- Shores, they have been partly the diminiſhs 
hem WE ing of the Land, and partly raiſmg up of 
hem WM ſeveral Iſlands not far from the Shoars. 80 
re- the Baltic Sea hath invaded the Shoars of 
their W Pomerania, and deſtroyed a famous Mart- 

Town, called Vineta. So the ancient Borough 
000 i of Donerwich, in Suffolk, is almoſt quite eaten 


Do- way and ruined by the Encroachments of 
the Sea. And it is ſaid, chat the Ocean hath 


bove cut off twenty Miles from the North Part 
dreal of the Iſland of Ceylon in Iudia, ſo that it is 
eplesW much leſs at this Day than formerly it was. 
ap- And many the like Examples there are. And 


for the Raiſing up of Iſlands near rhe-Slioar, 
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e very likely it is, that the Sea continually 
prey ing upon the Shoar, and waſhing away 
ty olg abundance of Earth from thence, cannot cab- 
Wa ty it far to any great Diſtance from the 


Sboars, but lets it fall by little and little in 
their Neighbourhood; which ſubſiding or 
letting continually for ſome Ages, at laſt 
the * aſcend up to the very Supenficies 
of the Water, and become Iſlands. Hence, 
in the Middle of the Ocean, there are ho 
lands, or but a very few, becauſe thoſe 
Parts are too remote from the Shoars for any 
Earth waſhed ftom thence to be carried thi- 
ther; and if it were, yet the Sea thereabout 
1s too deep to have any Heap raiſed in it ſo 
bigh: Beſides, the Motions of the Water in 
| i thoſe 


z 
| 
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thoſe Depths, were there Earth enough, would 
overthrow any. Heap before it could be ad- 
vanced any thing near the Top. But all 
Illands in general, a very few excepted, are 
about the Shoars, or not far from the Shoars 
of the great Continents. Which Thing is 
eſpecially to be remarked in all the great 
Heaps or Swarms of numerous Iſlands, they 
being all near to the Continents; thoſe of 
the Ægean Sea to Europe and Aſia; the Hi. 
ſperides to Africa; and the Maldives, (which 
are thought to amount to eleven thouſand) 
to India; only the Flandricæ or Azores ſcem 
to be ſituate in the Middle of the Ocean, be. 
tween the Old and New World. 
BSI DES theſe Changes about the Ses. 
Coaſts, by the prevailing of the Land upon 
the Sea in ſome Places, and the Sea upon 
the Land in others, the whole Continents 
ſeem to ſuffer a conſiderable Mutation by 
the Diminution, and Depreſſion or Sinking of 
the Mountains, as I ſhall have Occaſion to 
ſhew afterward in the Third Diſcourſe. 
Alian, in his eighth Book, cap. 1 1. telleth 


us, That not only the Mountain Atna, but 
Parnaſſus and Ohmpus, did appear to be le 
and lels to ſuch as ſailed at Sea, the Height 
thereof ſinking, Of this Lowering and Dimt- 


nution of the Mountains, I ſhall not ſay much 


in this Place, but taking it for granted at 
preſent, only in brief intimate the Caulcs 
of it, aſſigned by that learned Mathematician 
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Joſephuc Blancanus, which are partly Rain- 
Water, and partly Rivers, which by conti- 
mal Fretting, by little and little waſh. away 
ind eat out both the Tops and Sides and Feet 
of Mountains, and fill up the lower Places of 
the Valleys, making the one to increaſe, and 
the other to decreaſe ; whereby it appears 
(faith Dr. Hakewill) that what the Mountain 
oſeth, the Valley gains; and conſequently, 
that in the whole Globe of the Earth nothing 
5 loſt, but only removed from one Place to 
other; ſo that in Proceſs of Time the high- 
elt Mountains may be humbled into Val- 
leys: And again (which yet 1 will not al- 
by him) the loweſt Valleys exalted into 
Mountains. He proceeds, Anaxagoras (as 
Viogenes Latrtius reports in his Life) being 
demanded what he thought, Whether the 
Mountains called Lapſaceni would in time 
de covered with Sea? anſwered, Yes, unleſt 
line itſelf fail; which Anſwer of his ſeems 
o confirm the Opinion of Blancanus De Mun- 
6 Fabrica, cap. 4. where he maintains, That 
I the World ſhould laſt long enough, by 
reaſon of this continual Decreaſe of the Moun- 
ains, and the Leveling of the Valleys, the 
arth would again be overflown with Wa- 
ters, as at firſt it was. | 
Bes1 px theſe more eminent and remark- 
ble Changes, which in Proceſs of time, after 
long Succeſſion of many Ages, threaten 
ame great Effect; indeed, no leſs than a Re- 
e, 
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duttion of the World to its primitive State 
before the Separation of the Land and Water; W 
there: have been many other leſſer Mutation 
made either by Earthquakes and Eruda. 
tions: of burning Mountains, or by great 
Floods and Shots of Rain, or by violent o 
tempeſtuous Winds and Hurricanes, ſome 
whercof are mentioned by Naturaliſts and 
Hiſtorians, Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, Ovid, and 
others. 1 

Eo Earthquakes, Poſſidonius, quoted byM x 
Strabo, in his firſt Book, writes, That there 
vas a City in Phænicia, ſituate above g. 


IE a. — — — Cy 


| 

don, ſwallowed up by an Earthquake, andi 
that almoſt two Thirds of Sidon itſelf feli; 
therein, though not ſuddenly, and all a 
+ once, ſo that there was no great Deſtru-M 1 
F &ion or Slaughter of Men happened. Te. 
© ſame extended almoſt over all Syria, tho : 
© not violently, and reached as far as fomeM'* 
of the Cyclades Iſlands, and Eubæa, where; 
*-the Fountains of Arethuſa in Chalcis wer Þ 
*: ſtopped up by it, and after many Day, 
* broke forth again at another Source; ner v 
© ther did it ceaſe to ſhake the Iſland by Part ti 
* till the Earth opening in the Field Leæla nuf r 
* vomited out a River of fiery Clay. "ar 
TRE ſame Strabo tells us, That Demociw' T 

* mentions huge Earthquakes of old in LM. F 
© dia and Ionia, extending as far as Pa 
* by which many Villages were ſwallowedſ he 
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' up, and Sipylus overthrown when Tantalus 
' reigned, and great Lakes made of Fens. 
Ax p that Duris ſaith, That the Rhagades 
lands by Media were ſo called from the 
Lands about the Caſpiæ Porte being torne 
*and broken by Earthquakes, ſo that many 
Cities and Villages were overthrown, and 
' ſeyeral Rivers received Alterations. 
Ap Demetrins Calatianus , 7658775 the 
Farthquakes that happen'd throughout Greece, 
writes, © Thar a grear Part of the Lichades 
lllands and Cenæur had been drowned 
thereby; and that the hot Baths at Ædep- 
' ſus, and ir Thermophyle, having been ſtopt 
* for three Days, owed again, and thoſe of 
* /Edepſus from new Sources. That the 
Wall of Orens on the Sea-Side, and ſeven 
undred Houſes, were thrown down; a" 
da great Part of Echinus and Heraclea Tra- 
china; but the whole Building of Phalar- 
' ms was overturned from the very Soil or 
plain of it; the like: happen'd to the La- 
' rians and Lariſſæant; and that Scarphia 
was utterly demoliſhed and fubverted from 
"the very Foundations, and not fewer than 
1700 Perſons overwhelmed and buried; 
and more than half that Number of the 
' Thronit, ET Wer | anne N 
Plim, in his firſt Book, cap. 84. tells us, 
That in rhe Reign of Tiberius Cæſar, there 
' happen'd an Earthquake (the greateſt that 
Heyer was in the Memory of Man) wherein 
* - « twelve 
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* twelve Cities of Aſia were proſtrated in 
© one Night. 
Bor what is that to what S. Auguſin 
writes, [ Lib. 2. De Miraculis SS. cap. 3.] if 
that Book be his, In famoſo quodam terre. 
motu centum Libyes Urbes corruiſſe : That in 
a famous Earthquake, a hundred Cities of Li- 
bya were demoliſhed. 1 
IJ I City of Antioch, where the Diſciples 
of CuRISr were firſt called Chriſtians, with 
great Part of Aſia bordering upon it, wa ri 
almoſt wholly ſubverted and ſwallowed up 
by an Earthquake in Trajan's Time, as Ding 
Caſſius writes; Trajan himſelf then winter. Ir 
ing there. | ee 
Is ſame City of Antioch, in the Time in 
of Juſtinian, in the Year of our Lo R D 52, 1 
Was again ſhaken with a terrible Earthquake, Hu. 
wherein were overwhelmed and buried inWfu 
the Ruins of the Houſes above 40000 of the Wlp 
Citizens, ma 
Axp laſtly, in the 61ſt Year after the la 
mentioned Earthquake, being again ſhakenWhet 
by a new one, it loſt 60000 of its Inhabi-Mik 
rants : Gregory, the then Biſhop, being by the 
Divine Favour, and in a manner miraculoul-WE 
ly preſerved, the Houſe wherein he abodefMW4A; 
1 1 down preſently after his going ou 
of it. 3 
Eꝛuſebius and Spartanur make Mention of 
an Earthquake in the Emperor Adria 
Time, wherein Nicomedia and Nicæa > 5.7 
1 | thy, 
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in MWihnia, and Nicopolis and Cæſarea, Cities of 
paleſtina, were thrown down and ruined. 
uſiin WM IN the Year 1182, when Saladin ſet him- 
| if Wkklf to, overchrow the Kingdom of Feruſa- 
. Mn, there happen'd an Earthquake, in which 
t in Antiochia, Laodicea, Alapia, Ceſarea, Emiſ- 
Ii. , Tripolis, and other famous Cities, were 
imoſt wholly thrown down and deſtroyed. 
ple: To omitt many that are recorded in an- 
it a cient Hiſtories, and to come near to our 
was Times: : 
d up Aneas Sylvins, afterwards Pope by the 
Din dame of Pius the Second, in a Letter of his 
nter. Io the Emperor Frederick, thus pitifully 
Leſcribes an Earthquake that fell out in his 
Time ume; Audies ex latore præſentium quam mi- 
528, Mrabilia & incredibilia damna fecerit Terræ- 
nale, tur in Regno Apuliæ; nam multa oppida 
d inWfunditivs corruerunt, alia magnd ex parte col- 
fte a ſunt. Neapoli omnes fere Eccleſis & 
maxima Palatia ceciderunt, pluſquam trigin- 
e lat millia corpora oppreſſa ruinis traduntur, 
lakenWfopulus omnis habitat in Tentoriis, i, e. You 
habi· N ball underſtand by the Bearer of theſe Preſents, 
the bat wonderful and incredible Loſſes an 
loul· N Earthquake bath wrought in the Kingdom of 
bode MApulia ; for many Towns are utterly ruined, 
berg for the greateſt part fallen. In Naples, 
moſt all their Churches and fair Palaces are 
Werthrown ; more than 3 0000 Perſons are ſaid 
K vave been ſlain ; all the Inhabitants dwell in 
ents, 
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_ Fx1s Kingdom of Naples, eſpecially Au. 
lia and Calabria, hath, I think, been oftne 
Maken, and fuffered more by Earthquakes 
than any other Part of Europe. For. Cluui. 
rius tells us, That in the Year 1629, there 


were dreadful Earthquakes in Apulia, by 


which 17000 Men are ſaid to have periſhed, 

Ax Athanafins Kircher the Jeſuite, inthe 
Preface to his Mundus Subterranens, gives us 
a fad Narrative of a diſmal Earthquake in 
Calabria, in the Year 1638, wherein himſel 
was, and out of which he hardly eſcaped 
with his Life: Nothing to be ſeen in the 
whole Country he paſſed by for two hun- 
dred Miles in Length, but the Carcaſſes ol 
Citics, and the horrible Ruins of Villages 
the Inhabitants wandring about in the open 
Fields, being half dead with Fear and Expe- 
ctation of what might follow. But moſt re- 
markable was the Subverſion of the noted 
Town of S. Eufamia, which was quite lol 
out of their Sight, and abſorpt, and inſtead 
thereof, nothing left but a ſtinking Lake 
But for a full Account thereof | referr the 
Reader to the faid Preface, 

Nor many Years ago, the famous City of 
Raguſa was almoſt wholly ſubverted and de 
ſtroyed by a terrible Earthquake ;. and Se 
ua has lately been demoliſhed by one. From 
the Weſt-Indier we hear frequently of gredt 
Damages done in our Plantations by Earth. 
quakes, The printed Tranſactions and our 
| | Na: 
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ails are full of theſe great Concuſſions and 
zubverſions. 

In the Year 1692, on the Seventh Day 
Wot June, there happen'd a dreadful Earth» 
quake in the Iſland, of Jamaica, which made 
great Ruins and Devaſtations throughout 
the whole Country, but eſpecially in the 
Capital Town of Port-Royal, which was al- 
moſt ſwallow'd up and overflow'd by the 
Sinking of the Earth, and Irruption of the 
dea: A full Account whereof, contained in 
two Letters ſent from the Miniſter of the 
Phce, the one dated June the 229, the other 
the 28th of the ſame Month, 1692, from 
aboard the Granada in Port-Royal Harbour, 
oa Friend of his in England, and publiſhed 
by Authority, I ſhall give the Reader, with 
pe. lome . 5 
ft re. 1: He tells us in general, That this Earth- 
noted quake threw down almoſt all the Houſes, 
e lo Churches, Sugar-Works, Mills and Bridges 
Read Miiroughout the whole Ifland : That it tore 
Lake Mite Rocks and Mountains, | others tell us 
r the chat it leveled ſome Mountains, and reduced 
hem to Plains] that it deſtroy d ſome whole 
Plantations, and threw them into the Sea; 
but that Port-Royal had much the greateſt 
bare ia this terrible Judgment. 

2. THEN he acquaints us, what for to 
ave the Reputation of the People, and to 
Void the laying a perpetual Blot upon them, 
| hould rather ſuppreſs and conceal, but 55 
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the Vindication of the Divine Providence and 
Een and to deterr others from the like 
normities, I think neceſſary to publiſh; 
That the Inhabitants of that Place were! 
moſt ungodly and debauched People, and ſo 
deſperately wicked, that he was even afraid 
to continue among them; for that very Day 
this terrible Earthquake was, as ſoon as Night 
came on, a Company of lewd Rogues, whom 
they call Privateers, fell to breaking open 
Warehouſes and Houſes deſerted, to rob and 
rifle their Neighbours, whilſt the Earth trem- 
bled under them, and ſome of the Houſes 
fell upon them in the Act. [| The like Rob. 
bers and Plunderers we were told wander 
up and down the Country, even in the very 
Smoak, during the laſt great Burning and 
Eruption of Ætna in Sicily.] And thoſe au- 
dacious Whores that remained till upon the 
Place, were as impudent and drunken as 
ever; and that ſince the Earthquake, when 
he was on Shoar to pray with the bruiſed and 
dying People, and to Chriſten Children, he 
met with too many Drunk and Swearing, 
And in his ſecond Letter, he ſaith poſitively, 
That there was not a more ungodly People 

on the Face of the Earth. | 
3. TRE Account he gives of the Motions 
and Effects of the Earthquake is as follow- 
eth: The Day when this Calamity befell, the 
Town and Ifland was very clear, affording 
not any Suſpicion of the leaft Evil. [ This 
| b 
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obſerved of moſt Earthquakes and parti- 
wlrly of our laſt here in England, the Morn- 
pg before it, being clear and calm. ] But 


> and 
like 
liſh; 


re Mathe Space of three Minutes, about half an 
nd our after Eleven in the Morning, Port- 
fraidMojal, the faireſt Town in all the Engliſh 
Dy untations, [and well might he call it ſo, 
Night WM as be writes in another Place of his Letter, 
'homWhoſt of the Houſes, upon the Wharf were 


open 


ö wilt of Brick, and as fair as thoſe in Cheap- 
and 


, London] the beſt Emporium and Mart of 


rem. is Part of the World, exceeding in Riches 
uſes ad abounding in all good Things, was ſha- 
Rob. Nen and ſhattered to Pieces, and covered for 
erde greateſt Part by the Sea. The Wharf 


very 

and 
e au- 
1 the 


as entirely ſwallowed by the Sea, and two 
whole Streets beyond it. Himſelf, with the 
reſident of the Council, being in a Houſe 
ear where the Merchants meet, hearing the 


n urch and Tower fall, ran to ſave them- 
vhen eyes: He having loſt the Preſident, made 
| and Woward Morgan's Fort, becauſe being a wide 
5 be pen Place, he thought to be there ſecureſt 
ring, rom the falling Houſes, but as he was go- 
vely, Wig he ſaw the Earth open, and ſwallow up 


opic I Multitude of People, and the Sea mount- 


ie in upon them over the Fortifications : 
ons Wloreover he tells us, That their large and 
low- Wimous Burying-Place, called the Paliſado's, 
„„the Wins deſtroyed by the Earthquake; and that 
ding e Sea waſhed away the Carcaſſes of thoſe 
This What were buried out of their Graves, their 
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Tombs being daſhed to Pieces by the Mg 
tion and Concuſſion. That the whole Hat 
bour, one of the faireſt and goodlieſt thi 
ever he ſaw, was covered with the dead By 
dies of People of all Conditions floating u 
and down without Burial. That in 
Opening of the Earth, the Houſes and Inlab 
rants finking down together, ſome of thel 
were driven up again by the Sea whit 
aroſe inthoſe Branches, and wonderfully eſe 
ped: Some were ſwallowed up to the Nech 
and then the Earth ſhut upon them, an 
ſqueezed: them to Death; and in that Man 
ner ſeveral were left buried with their Head 
above Ground, only ſome Heads the Dop 
have eaten, others are covered with Duſt an 
Earth by the People which yet remain in th 
Place to avoid the Stench. So that they con 
jecture, that by the Falling of che Hole! 
the Opening of the Fatth, and the Inundati 
of the Waters, there are loſt Fifteen hundie 
Perſons, and many of good Note, as Atto 
ney General Muſprove, Provoſt Marl 

Reeves, Lord Secretary Reeves, &c. 
FART HEA he tells us, Thar after he wi 
1 57 into a Ship, he could not ſleep i 
Night for the Returhs of the Earthquake f 
moſt every Hour, which made all the Gil 
in the Ship to jar and rattle; And he ſuppl 
es that the whole Town of Port-Rohal W 
in a ſhort time be wholly fwallowed by! 
Sea; for few of thoſe Houſes that yet ſtat 
9 : at 
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e Mole left whole, and that they heard them 
e 1: Wl every Day, and that the Sea daily en- 
ſt te eched upon them. That they had Ac- 
1d boots from ſeveral Parts of thoſe Ilands of 
ing w chiefs done by the Earthquake. From 
in Ames they heard of above 1 oo0 Acres of 
ghabt ood-Land changed into Sea, carrying with 
F the whole Plantations, And, laſtly, That he 
which told by ſome, that they ſtill heard Bel- 
y el wings and Noiſes in the Mountains, which 

ude them very apprehenſwe of an Eruption 
fire; which if fo, he feared might be 


1, ant 

Man ore deſtructive than the Earthquake. ¶ But 
Head kink cauſleſly, for I never heard or read 
Dog ay great Deſtruction of Men made by 
n Eruptions of Fire, even out of burning 
in i bounta ins. URS 

con Tur Account he gives of his own un- 
ate wetted and ſtrange Preſervation, take in 
data own Words: After I had been at Church 
ndreuading Prayers, ( which I did every day fince 
Atta was Reffor of the Place, to keep up ſome 
ſarſhy hem of Religion) and was gonè to a Place 


und by the Church, where the Merchants 


ge We, and where the Preſident of the Council 
ep N, who came into my. Company, and en- 
ke Magd me to tale a Glaſs of Wormwood Wine, 
Cu V bet before Dinner ; he being my very 
ſupport Friend, I ſtaid with bim: Upon which 
al wi i ligbted a P ipe of Tobacco, which he was 


fly long in taking ; and not being willing 
0 leave him before it was out, this detain'd 
| me 
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J found the Ground rolling and moving ut 


pentance, in which Exerciſes he ſpent nei 
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me from going to Dinner to one Captain | 
dens, Whither I was invited: Whoſe Houl 
25 the firſt Concuſſion, ſunk firſt into f 
arth, and then into the Sea, With bis Wi 
and Family, and ſome that were come 10 din 
with him. Had TI been there, I had by 
loſt. But to return to the Preſident, an 
his Pipe of Tobacco: Before, that was ou 


der my Feet; upon which, I ſaid to hi 
Lord! Sir, what is this? He rephyd 1 
ry: compoſediy, being a very grave Man, | 
is an Earthquake; be not afraid, it will ſoo 
be over: But it increaſed, & c. Then he n 
lates, how he went to his own Lodging, an 
found all things in Order there, nothing ſiir 
red out of its place; and, going into his Bal 
cony to view the Street, he ſaw never 
Houſe down there, nor the Ground ſo mud 
as crack d: And that, after he had prayei 
with the People, at their earneſt Requeſt, ani 
given them {ome ſerious Exhortations to fe 


an hour and half, there came ſome Met 
chants of the Place to him, deſiring him 
go aboard ſome Ship in the Harbour, and re 
trelh himſelf, telling him, that they had got 
ten a Boat to carry him off; whom he ac 
companied: And paſſing over the Tops 0 
ſome Houſes, which lay leveled with th 


Surface of the Water, got firſt into a Canoe 
ara. „ 
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1nd then into a Long-Boat, which put him 
on board a Ship. | | 

5- THe laſt thing I ſhall take notice of in 
heſe Letters, ſhall be the Influence and Effect 
this Judgment had upon the Remainder of 
the People, to bring them to a Senſe of their 
Sins, and Repentance for them, and to re- 
blve upon, and begin a Reformation and 


* Amendment of their Lives. It is a true Say- 
54 1 Ing, Vexatio dat intellectum: In their Aſli- 
, n they will ſeek me early. The pious Incli- 


ation of the People appeared, in that they 
were ſo glad to ſee their Miniſter in the 
midſt of this Diſaſter, and ſo earneſt with 
tim to come down and pray with them, 
hen they ſaw him in the Balcony before- 
mentioned ; and that when he came down 
nto the Street, every one laid hold on his 
Cloaths, and embraced him, ſo that with 
heir Fear and Kindneſs he was almoſt ſtifled. 
and that not only at the Inſtant of the Di- 
Ireſs, but afterwards when he went aſhore 
0 bury the Dead, and pray with the Sick, 
ind baptize-the Children, and preach among 
iem, the People were overjoy'd to ſee 
im, and wept bitterly when he preached 
0 them, Fear is a more powerful Paſſion 
han Love: And whatever creates Terror, is 
more effectual Curb to reſtrain and rule 
en as well as Children, than any Favours 
Ir Benefits, the moſt powerful Motives of 
ove and Affection: For though the 9 
3 8 0 
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of Lowe are called the Cords of a Man, and Mili 
are indeed very ſtrong ones to rational and Het 
ingenuous Perſons ; yet the greateſt part our 
Mankind are ſo far degenerated, that theyſter 
have broken theſe Bonds, and caſt theſe Cord Hun 
from them; and upon Trial, one ſhall finding, 
little of Gratitude or Ingenuity among 
them. 1 
ISIHAIT I add one or two Remarks upon m 
the precedent Paper. uf 
Firſt, It is very remarkable, that the Day, 
when all this befell Port- Royal and the whole 


lle 


s 
Iſland of Jamaica, was very clear, not al. 


wr, 
fording the leaſt Suſpicion of any Evil; Hane. 


that the Inhabitants had no Warning at alen 
of it, but were ſurprized of a ſudden, without n 
time ſufficient to eſcape and ſave themſelve, er! 
For, in the ſhort Space of three Minutes, tie ein 
Town was ſhaken and ſhattered to pieces ut! 
and ſunk into, and covered, for the 'greatel|ucta 
part, by the Sea. In which reſpect, this Judg-Mitio 
ment reſembled thoſe on the Old World ande 
on Sodom, which, the Scripture tells us, were, Hole. 
to the People involved in them, ſudden andi 


unexpected; as alſo the Second Coming of 
CRHRIõ r, and future Diſſolution of the World 
by Fire, is predicted to be. ? 
TRHAr the Cauſe of Earthquakes is the 
fame with that of Thunder, I doubt not, and 
molt learned Men are agreed; that is, Exlu- 
lations or Steams ſet on fire, the one in tif 
Clouds, the other in the Caverns of the my 
| F Which 
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er preceded or attended by Earthquakes : 
And Earthquakes, even here in England, be- 
ng. as far as I can underſtand, for the moſt 
ut, accompanied with a Noiſe. But now 


umed, and what cauſes the Accenſion, I 
uſt confeſs myſelf not to be yet fully fas 
bed. That it is at leaſt partly Sulphure- 
us is certain, and well proved by Dr. Li- 
er, from the Sulphureous Stink of Waters 
nelt before, and of the very Air itſelf after 
lem: That it conceives Fife of itſelf, and 
W not Kkindled after the Manner of Gun- pow- 
er by the Touch of Fire, is as clear, there 


„ theſhheing no Fire præcxiſting in the Clouds; 
eces,WWut how it ſhould kindle, unleſs by a Col- 
arcloWictation of Parts after the manner of Fermen- 


ations, I cannot conceive, And if ſo, then 
lie Steam muſt be a diſſimilar Body com- 
oled of Parts of different Natures ; elſe 


ould there be no Colluctation, and conſe- 


1g of nently no Accenſion, the Parts friendly con- 


'orl0 Ming and agreeing in the ſame Motion. 
lau not ignorant, that Water, either in 
s the Wie groſs Body, or in Vapour, may and doth 
andi far work upon ſome ſolid Bodies, as for 
che- umple, Quick-Lime, Hay in a Mow, the 
n the ite or Fire-ſtone, Oc. as to cauſe an In- 
arth; Wiclcency, and even an Accenſion; but ſtill 
hich this 


which is ſufficiently proved from the great 
ellagrations and Eruptions of Fulcano's or 
burning Mountains; they being always ei- 


what Nature this Steam is, that is thus in- 
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Parts of Water or Vapour, and thoſe of the 


the Vapour of Water, there may very like 
by the Concourſe and Conflict of thefe twi 


"1cefs is repeated, till the whole Steam be but 


in the Clouds, heats gradually before it com 
to Accenſion, I think probable, becauſe bet 
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chis is by the Diſcord or SAY of thei 


forementioned Bodies meeting and ſtrugglin 
together. So in Tempeſts of Thunder anc 
Lightning, the Fume contain'd in the Clouds 
which my honoured Friend Dr. Martin L 


ſter ſuppoſes and proves to be no other thi 
the Breath of the Pyrites encountring wit! 


be produced firſt a great Heat, and aftc 
wards an actual Fire. 

As for Thunder, after the Steams incloſe 
in the Cloud are once inflamed, I conce 
the Fire goes not out till the End of the Ten 
peſt; but when the inflamed Matter is | 
much dilated, that the Cavity of the Clo 
cannot contain it, it rends the Cloud, an 
forces its Way through where it is mol 
yielding, ſo much of the Fire eſcaping at! 
Breach, till the Cloud overcomes the Rd 
ſtance of the Remainder, and cloſes itle 
again; and continues ſhut, till there be 
much of the ſulphureous Steam anew inf 
med, as to have Strength enough to teat 
and break our the ſecond time, which Pr 


and conſumed, and the Fire go out; or! 


the-Cloud be quite condenſed and fall 
down in Rain, That this Vapour, or Ste 
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ny conſiderable Tempeſt the Air beneath is 


lot, 

So likewiſe in the Caverns of the Earth, 
tis not unlikely that the Steams or Damps 
hat cauſe Earthquakes before Ignition, may 
e gradually heated by a Colluctation of 
arts; but their Accenſion ſeems to be very 
adden, and in manner of Exploſion, like 
ut of Gun-powder ; the Succuſſion coming 
nexpectedly without any Notice-giving, and 
eing allo very tranſient, and of ſhort Conti- 
unce, I mean Earthquakes where there 
e no Eructations of Fire, ſuch as ours in 
Inland are. 


THERE is a Sort of Damp which ſome 


ll a Fire-Damp or Fulminating-Damp, of 
nich I had the firſt Notice from my ho- 
ured Friend Francis Feſſop Eſq; An. 1668. 
ereof I find a Relation fince communica- 
ed by him in a Letter to Dr. Liſter, pub- 
Ihed in the Philoſophical Tranſactiout, Num. 
j. and a farther Account from him in An- 
ner to ſome Queries propoſed by the Ho- 
urable Mr. Boyle, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
£1005, Numb. 119. wherein he writes, That 
ls Sort of Damp preſently takes Fire at the 
Touch of a lighted Candle, or other flaming 
iter, and flies out of the Mouth of the Bink 
Shaft, with a Crack like a Gun, He inſtances 


lery, (as we call it) that is, ſuffocatingly 


three Perſons that had been hurt by it; 
ne in the Coal-Mines in Haſleberg Hills, 
* Who 
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then to ſtand at the Mouth of the fired Bink 


no Smell before the Fire, but afterwards 
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who had his Arms and Legs broken, and hi 


Body ſtrangely. diſtorted by it: A ſccond(it} 
in thoſe at Wingerſworth, who going into al C 


Bink, where this Kind of Damp was, to fetch F 


ſome of his Tools with a Candle in his V 
Hand, found himſelf on a ſudden environ 
with Flames, ſo that his Face, Hands, Hair,and of 
a great part of his Cloaths were very much 
burnt, He heard very little Noiſe, but one] ti 
who was working at the ſame time in ano. 
ther Bink, and thoſe that were above Ground WM fir 
heard a very great one, like a Clap of Thun- 


der, wherewith the Earth ſhook ; which hear-W te! 


ing, they ran in a great Amazement to lee bo 
what the Matter was, with their Candles in 
their Hands, which were twice extinguiſh, 
but held upon the third Lighting. They 
ſaw nothing, but mct with an intolerable 
Stench of Brimſtone, and a Heat as ſcald 
ing as an Oven half heated, which made the 
glad ſp. iy to quit the Place. A third 
the ſame Place met with the ſame Accident: 
And the fore- mentioned Perſon happening 


was ſhot forth about two or three Yards, and 
had his Head broken and Body bruiſed again 
the farther Side; the ſame alſo a third time 
incurred the like Diſaſter. That it {hot 0 
the Turn at the Mouth of the Pit to a conll 
derable Height: That they could perceſe 


very ſtrong one of Brimſtone. T xr. the 
1 tha FFW 
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d his Damp hung about the Top of the Bink, and 
:condM therefore they were forc'd to go with their 
nto al Candles very low, elſe it would have taken 
fetch Fire. That the Flame would continue in the 
n hig Vault two or three Minutes, ſometimes more 
ron d after the Crack. That he could never hear 
r,and of any Damps that kindled of themſelves. 
much That from the Breaking of theſe Fulmina- 
t one ting Damps, proceeded a black Smoał of the 
ano Smell and Colour of that from Gun-powder 
ound, fred. 

hun- T' 1s Sort of Fire-Damp, Mr. Beaumont 
hear-M tells us, they have alſo in ſome Coal-Works 
to (ee bordering on Mendip Hills: See Philoſoph, 


les in Collect. r. And Mr. George Sinclair, in a Land 
find called Verdy, Weſt of Leith, which even in 
They e Day- time is ſometimes ſeen in Coal- works 
erable in little Holes, ſhining like kindled Sulphur, 
ſcald i But the moſt ſtrange Fire-Damp was that 
them which happen'd at Moſtyn in Flintſhire, at the 
ird a lame time with that at Mingerſworth | 1675.] 
dent MW which as ſoon as the Colliers were tcanred 
eningzz of Air, appeared in the Crevices or Slits of 
Bini e Coal, where Water had been before, in a 
5, and mall bluiſh Flame, flaſhing and darting like 
ain Sword-Blades from Side to Side of the Pit 


time 
ot 0 
conſi 
rcelvd 
rds 
t the 
Jamy 


and being kindled, had the ſame and more 
ſiolent Effects than thoſe of Haſleberg or Win- 
grſworth, leaving a foul ill-fcented Smoak 
behind it. In the laſt there mention'd (Phi- 
bſoph. Tranſact. Numb. 13 6.) firing of it by 
Jene who ran indiſcreetly with his Candle 
8 4 | Over 
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over the Eye of the damp Pit, it flew to andi d 
fro over all the Hollows of the Work with 
a great Wind and mien Roaring, tore Ma! 
Mens Cloaths from their Backs, ſindging and, 
burning them, as alſo their Hair and Skins 
carrying ſome of them 15 or 16 Yards from be 
their firſt Station, beating them againſt N 
Roof of the Coal and the Poſts, As it drei be. 
up to the Day- Pit, it caught one that wa 
next the Eye along with it, and up it come 
and was diſcharged out of the Mouth of ee 
Shaft with a terrible Crack, not unlike, bu 
more ſhrill than a Cannon, ſo that it was 
heard fifteen Miles off. The Man's Bodi N. 
and other things from the Pit, were ſeen into 
the Air above the Tops of the higheſt Tree Ac 
that grew on the Brow of the Hill (cigh{Witlc 
teen Yards above the Pit) more than 10 nie 
Yards. The Barrel of an Horſe Engine f- 0 
if winding up the Rope of above 1000 PoundWirr 
. Weight, though faſten'd to the Frame with} | 
[i Locks and Bolts of Iron, together with th ren 
Buckets and Rope, were thrown up, and cat Ea 
ried a good way from the Pit, and Pieceſ ha 
torne off from it ſcattered about the Wood t 
And laſtly, the whole Frame of the Engin, 
moved out of its Place. The whole Reli T 
tion deſerves well to be read. ple! 
THA r which ſeems to me moſt ſtrange anꝗ but 
 Romantick, is the Motion of the Damp, thor 
as if it had been a living thing, it ſhould Lig 
vp with a long ſharp Flame to lighted 5 bee 
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les ſet over the Eye of the Pit, and put 
them out. And yet Mr. Jeſſop alſo mentions 
like Motion in that of Wizgerſworth ; For 
if, ſays he, in the Bink where it was, they 
tld their Candles any higher than ordinary, 
they could ſee the Damp, which lay near the 
Roof, to deſcend like a black Miſt, and catch 
hold of the Flame, lengthening it to two or 
bee Handfuls. oft 49 
By theſe Deſcriptions, this Damp ſhould 
em to be but Gun-powder in a Vapour, and 
o partake the Sulphur, Nitre, and Bitumen, 
is the learned Dr. Plot well proves in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, c. 3. ſect. 47. 
to which I referr the Reader, But for the 
Accenſion of it, whether it ever takes Fire of 
tlelf, I am in ſome Doubt. Mr. Jeſſop de- 
nics it of thoſe of Haſleberg and Wingerſ- 
WJ Worth; and how far thoſe Relators that af- 
rm it are to be credited, I know not. 

It in this Particular I were ſatisfied, I ſhould 
readily accord with the Doctor, That our 
Earthquakes in England, and any others that 
W ive but one ſingle Pulſe, owe their Original 
to the Kindling and Exploſion of Fire-Damps. 
You will ſay, Thar Fire is the Cauſe of 
Thunder we readily grant, becauſe we ſec it 


but what Reaſon have we to think ſo of this 


becomes of the incloſed Flame ? | 
4 wr "Re on —_ 2 I N 
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plentifully diſcharged out of the Clouds; 


dort of Earthquakes, where we ſee no 
Lightning or Eruption of Fire at all? What 
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In Anſwer hereto, I demand, What ben 
comes of it in the open Air? Ir diffuſes i 
ſelf through the Caverns of the Earth, till ti 
Deflagration be made, and is there diſſipatet 
and diſſolved into Fume and Aſhes, It break 
not forth, I conceive, becauſe by reaſon o 
the Depth of the Caverns wherein it is lod 
ed, it is not able to overcome the Reſiſtance 
of the incumbent Earth, but is forced qud 
data porta ruere, to make its Way where i 
finds eaſieſt Paſſage through the ſtrait Cin 
cult of the Earth: As in a Gun the inflamed 
Powder, though it were ar Liberty, and 
found equal Reſiſtance on every Side, it would 
ſpread equally every way; yet by reaſon o 
the Strength and Firmneſs of the Metal, it 
cannot tear the Barrel jn Pieces, and fo break 

out; but is compelled to fly out at the Mu. 
zle, where it finds an open, tho' ſtrait Pat- 
' ſage. For the Force of Flame, though very 
great, is not infinite. Ga 
Ir may be farther objected, We hear not Da 
of any Eruption of Fire at Port- Royal, or elſe- ta 
where in this Iſland, and yet the Earth open -I ir 
ed, and the Roofs of the Caverns fell in He 
therefore Fire could not be the Cauſe of this up 
Earthquake; for if it had, at thoſe Apertures I un 
= and Rifts of the Ground, it muſt needs haveſſto 
i iflu'd forth and appear'd abroad, thr 
14 To which I anſwer, that the Vaults and C 
[| Cavities wherein the inflamed Matter wastic 
| impriſon'd, and the Exploſion made, lay deep 
EL | iz! 
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at ben che Earth, and were cover'd with a thick 
ies Mind impenetrable Coat of hard Stone, or 
till tu other ſolid Matter which the Fire could not 
ipareFhiear ; but that above this Coat there were 
break other ſuperficial Hollows in a more looſe and 
ſon o Haumbling Earth, which being not able to 


lodeMhiſtain the Shock, and hold out againſt the 
ſtancMinperuous Agitations of the Earthquake, the 
d quiWoots might yield, open, and ſubſide, as we 
cre i ear they did, and give Way to the Sea to 


un in and ſurmount them. 

You will reply, This may be a tolerable 
Account of our Eugliſb Earthquakes, which 
re finiſhed at one Exploſion, but what ſhall 
we tay to thole of Jamaica, which like a 
Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning in the 
Clouds, have (as we learn by this Relation) 
Mur Neveral Paroxyſms or Exploſions, and yet no 
 Pal-MDiſcharging of Fire? | 
very To which I anſwer, That I conceive the 

Caverns of the Earth wherein the inflamed 

r not Damps are contained, are much larger there 
elſe· Nan ours in England,; and the Force of the 
pen -I fire, joined with the Elatery of the Air, be- 
[| in Wing excceding great, may of a ſudden heave 
f thisFWup the Earth, yet not ſo far as to rend it in 
tures under, and make its way out, but is forced 
have i o ſeek Paſſage where it finds leaſt Reſiſtance 
trough the lateral Cuniculi. So the main 

andi Cwern being in a great meaſure emptied, and 
was the Exterior Parts of the extended Matter 
deep within cooling and ſhrinking, the Earth 
in R 5 may 


Cunt 
med 
and 
vould 
ono 
al, it 


break 
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may ſubſide again, and reduce the Cayern 
to its former Dimenſions, Yet poſſibly ther 
may not be a perfect Deflagration and Extin 


&ion of the Fire, and ſo new Damps aſcend i 
ing out of the Earth, and by Degrees filling Fla 
the Cavern, there may ſucceed a ſecond Ine 
flammationand Exploſion, and fo a third ane 
fourth, till the Steams be quite burnt up an”: 
conſumed. But in this, I confeſs, I do noi 
ſatisfy myſelf. They who have a more com 
prehenſive Knowledge of all the Phgnomen t 
may give a better Account. y 

Bur as for thoſe Earthquakes that are oe 
caſion'd by the Burning of Yulcano's, they 
are, I conceive, of a different Nature. FH 
in them the Fire burns continually, and i 50 
never totally extinct, only after the great th 
Eruptions, in which, beſides Smoak and Fir” 
there is an Ejection of abundance of Aſhes ec 
Sand, Earth, Stones, and in ſome Floods of M 
melted Materials, the Raging is for a time?" 
qualified; but the Fire ſtill continuing, and Y 
by Degrees increaſing in the combultibleſ® 
Matter it finds in the Hollows of the Moun-ſW " 
rains, at laſt ſwells to that Exceſs, that if, 
melts down Metals and Minerals where ir 
meets with them, cauſing them to boil with 0 
great Fury, and extending itſelf beyond the © 
Dimenſions of the Cavities wherein it is con- : 
rained, cauſes great Succuſſions and Trem- © 
blings of the Earth, and huge Eruptions of 1 


Smoak, and caſts out ſuch Quantities of 


Aſhes, , 
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hes, Sand, and Stones, as we juſt now men- 
ion'd; and after much Thunder and Roar- 
ng by the Alliſion and Repercuſſion of the 
flame againſt and from the Sides of the Ca- 


aver 1 
thers 
IXtin 
cend 


filling m 
F 5 ſerns, and the Ebullition and Volutation of 
d and the melted Materials, it forces out that boil- 
p ng Matter either at the old Mouths, or at 


new ones, which it opens where the incum- 
bent Earth is more thin and yielding. And 
t any Water enters thofe Caverns, it mighti- 
y encreaſeth the Raging of the Mountain. 
for the Fire ſuddenly diſſolving the Water in- 


0 not 
com 
TENG 


re oc d ne \ 
then e Vapour, expands it to a vaſt Dimenſion, 
fad by the Help thereof throws up Earth, 


fand, Stones, and whatever it meets with. 


and 15 | ; 
How great the Force of Water converteth in- 


£4 to Vapour is, I have ſometimes experiment- 
A ſhes ed By inadvertently caſting a Bullet in a wet 
ds of old, the melted Lead being no ſooner 


tim 
„ and 


iſtible 


Violence by the Particles of Water adhering 
to the Mold, ſuddenly converted into Va- 
ſoun. Pour by the Heat of the Metal. ; 
nat i. Secondly, The People of this Plantation 
ere i being generally ſo ungodly and debauched 
| with in their Lives, this Earthquake may well 
d thell de eſteemed by this Gentleman, the Miniſter 
con- of Port-Royal, a Judgment of Gov upon 
em- hem. 

NS Ol Fork tho' it may be a ſenile Complaint, 


es of and popular Miſtake, that the former Times 


nes Vere better than theſe, and that the 3 
* | oth 


poured in, but it was caſt out again with 
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hath been made as well in the beſt as work 


filled up the Meaſure of their Iniquity, or at 
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doth daily degenerate, and grow worſe and 
worſe, tas parentum pejor avis tulit Ny 
nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem vitioſioren. 
For had this been true, Vice would long be. 
fore this Time have come to the Height and 
greateſt poſſible Exceſs ; and this Complaint 


of Times. Though, I ſay, this be partly an 
Error, yet I do verily believe, that there arc 
certain Times when Iniquity doth abound,and 
Wickedneſs overflow in a Nation or City; 
and that long Peace and Proſperity, and 
great Riches, are apt to create Pride and 
Luxury, and introduce a general Corruption 
of Manners : And that at ſuch Times Gop 
uſually ſends ſome {weeping Judgment, either 
utterly deſtroying ſuch a People who have 


leaſt grievouſly afflicts and diminiſhes them, 
So when in the old World the Wickedneſs of Was 
Mam was great upon the Earth, and every 
Imagination of the Thoughts of his Heart was 
only Evil continually , Gen. vi. 5. And the 
Earth was corrupt before Go p, and filled with 
Violence, all Fleſb having corrupted their Ways, 
verſ, x1, and 12. Gop brought in the 
Flood, and drownedthem all. The like Ven- 
geance we find executed on the Cities 0! 
Sodom and Gomorrha, after ſuch a monſtrous 
Height of Wickedneſs as the Inhabitants were 
generally arrived at. And we ſhall find it 
noted by Hiſtorians, That before any great 

1 publick 
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blick Calamity, or utter Exciſion of a Na- 
vn, the People were become univerſally vi- 


ſe and 
No 
torem, 
9 be. 
t and 


ut all Fear of Go b, or Senſe of Goodneſs. 
xr Go D doth not ſtand by as an idle and 


plaint concerned Spectator, and ſuffer Things to 
wort in at Random, but his Providence many 
ly an Mines interpoſes, and ſtops the uſual Courſe 
e ed Current of Natural Cauſes : Nay, I be- 
d. and we and affirm, Thar in all great and nota- 
Zity Ne Revolutions and Murations, He hath the 
and Mtcareſt Hand and Intereſt ; Himſelf ordering 
and Mid governing them by His ſpecial Super- 
ption MWitendence and Influence. So, though the 
Goo Miſtruments and Materials wherewith this De- 


ſtation in Jamaica was made, as a ſubter- 
neous Fire and inflamable Materials, were 
fore in the Earth, yet that they ſhould at 
lis time break forth and work, when there 


was is we may confidently ſay, was the Finger 
the t Gop, and effected perchance by the Mi- 
with Wiliry of an Angel. | 
% Mortover, this Relator's being called 
the Wide, and ſtopped from going to a Place, whi- 
lier if he had then gone he had certainly 
eriſhed, we have good Reaſon to think an 
t& of Providence, deſigning thereby his 
reſervation 3 as Gregory the Biſhop of An- 
och his going out of the Houſe whercin 
e abode immediately before it fell down, 

e was 


bus and corrupt in their Manners, and with- 


is ſuch an Inundation of Wickedneſs there, 
ven ud particularly and eſpecially at Port- Royal, 
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ter Kind, in our own Country; I was, part 
| 15 by the Coincidence of it with the Comp 
10 


ting the Time, only they agree that it wi 
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_ rationally thought to be in reſped MF. 
im. 

Bur to proceed; I ſhould now have do 
concerning Earthquakes, it being my Deſe 
only to take Notice of ſuch as have ma 
conſiderable Mutations in the ſuperficial r 
of the Earth, paſſing by thoſe, which aft 
a ſhort Trembling and Succuſſion, have le 
the Earth as they found it, making no Alter 
tion at all therein. Burt at the very time th 
Sheet of Earthquakes was Compoſing, the 
happening a notable one, though of this l 


re before-mentioned, partly at the Reque 
of the Bookſeller, induced to make ſom 
Mention of it, and add what I knew or cou 
learn of its Hiſtory ; which is, indeed, ver 
little and inconſiderable, we having as yd 
but a very lame and imperfe& Account e 
the Accidents of it. 

As for the Time when it happened, it wi 
the 8th of September, 1692. about 4 Minute 
paſt Two of the Clock in the Afternoon, 
was obſerved at London: Hereabouts I Cal 
hear of no body that was ſo critical in n 


about Two of the Clock. Had we a punaumik: 
al and exact Notice of the very Minute than 
it happened in far diſtant Places, we mig 
thence gather ſomething concerning the Me 
tion and Progreſs of it. However, it 15 
„„ 


e a7 
wkable,- that it happened in the Autun, 

ne of the Seaſons, in which, Ar:ſtorle tells, 

; ſuch Effects are moſt frequent, the other 

eing the Spring; and likewiſe in the Month 

ff September ; in the which, that about Ox- 

d in the Vear 1683, fell out; and, more- 

ner, in a wet Seaſon, as that allo did: 

hough the Forenoon of the Day was clear. 

nd fair, yet, in the Afternoon, when the 


: 


rthquake was paſt, it rained hard till Night; 


"yy ke whole precedent Summer (to this I mean) 
7 wing been cold and wet: Which, what 
x lifucnce it can have toward the Production 


f an Earthquake, unleſs. by ſtopping the 


þ "Wore of the Earth, and hindring the Eva- 
oni of thoſe ſulphurcons Steams, which 
* re the Efficients of it, I know not. The ſame 


Night ſucceeded ſome Strokes of Thunder 
nd Flaſhes of Lightning, both here and at 
London ; and fince then, we have had great. 
torms of Wind. I might have taken No- 
ce, that, for ſome Mornings before, we had 
mart Froſts for the time of the Year, __ 
Six c this was written, and ſent away in 
der to printing, Iam advis'd, by Letter from 
my honoured Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon, 
ar this Earthquake was not confin'd to ſome 
Counties of England, as Middleſex, Eſſex, 
Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, &c. but ſpread far 
to Foreign Parts; an Account whereof I 
all give you in the Doctor's own Words. 
The Conzuſten or Vibration of our late Earth- 
_— quake 


_- 
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quake was felt in moſi Parts of the Dutch ant 


e Netherlands, as alſo in Germany ann 

France: I affected Places moſt, upon the Sea 
Coaſts, and near the 75 Riverf, as Zealand hn 
Cologn, Mentz, 4 the Bridge of London 
It went not beyond 52 Degrees. and 40 Mit 
nutes of Northern Latitude; bom far i 
reach'd to the South and Eaſt, is; not yet ce 

rainy known, 3 of good Intelligence; wt 
have already traced it beyond. Paris, to the 48k 


_ Obſervers) about London, was about 10 


Degree of M Latitude, and beyond the Rhine 
on the E 10 Francfort; ſo that wwe knowMlr 
at preſent, of 260 Miles ſquars ſhaken ij ie 
"be Motions of ſome Machines were very ſen. 
fibly fop'd or ſure by the Choc, eſpecial 
Pendulums: Aud there were ſome Alteration 
in the Air, (as to its Smell, Spring, and Gn. 
wvity) both before and after. The Time of it 
happening here. in England, and beyond thi: 
Seas, ſeems to vary ſome Minutes; but that t 
may eaſily be accounted for by the Different 
of Meridians. Thus far the Doctor. Dat. 
n ron 
Tn Duration or Continuance of it (251 
am informed by ſome curious and attentive 


Minutes; here not ſo long. 

Txt Manner of the Motion, as I am 4. 
ſured by my learned and ingenious Friend! 
and Netghbour Mr. Allen, Phylician in Bran-. 
tree, who had it from ſeveral intelligent and 
obſcryant Perſons hereabours, and that e 

a | in 
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n diſtant Places, was firſt a manifeſt Heav- 
ng upwards, and after that a Trembling, or 
Vibration, or Agitation ta and fro. So that 
n the firſt reſpe&, its Motion ſeemed to re- 
emble tbar of the Blood in an Artery, 
freeching the Cliannel as it paſſetn. 
Tur Motion of it was moſt conſiderable 
won the Hills, and in Valletss. 
TRE Effect it had upon thoſe who were 
ſenſible of it, was a Swimming or Dixzineſs in 
their Heads; and this was general upom all- 
In ſome it affected their Stomachs, and crea- 
ed a Loathing, and Inclination to Vomit: 
dome of the renderer Sex found in them 
{lives ſuch a Diſpoſition as they have had be- 
fore a ſwooning Fitt. All which muſt be the 
Effects, either of the Heaving, or tremulous 
lation, or both; and yet, no Motion of Boat 
or Coach doth ſo ſuddenly affect and diſturb 
tie Head or Stomach, - 7? Wes 
Laſtly, It was attended with a Noiſe, as our 
Earthquakes generally in England are, as is 
obſerved by Mr. Pigot in that of Oxford in 
e Year 1683, and by myſelf when J lived 
in dutton-Coſield, in one that happen'd there 
in the Winter-time, as J remember, in the 
Year 1677, and extended at leaſt 40 Miles 
in Length into Worceſterſhire. The Noiſe 1 


heard, feem'd to be in the Air. This Noiſe, 
hereabouts, was heard but in feœ Places, and 
by few Perſons; but yet I am well aſſured by 
ome, and thoſe of the Vulgar and Ignorant 


*- 


T 2 


— — 


fort, 
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ſort, who reported it of themſelves, having 
no reafon to feign it, and who had neyer 6 
heard that any ſuch thing accompanied 
Earthquaxes. | 

FROM many of the afore-mentioned Par- 
ticulars, it may be collected, That the Ci-M' 
verns, in which the inflamed Damp, cauſing i. 
this Earchquake, was contained, lie deep in I. 
the Earth. 

Fon, 1. It — not elſe he ſhook ſuch MW! 

à vaſt Extent of Ground, both Hills and MW" 
Valleys in England, and beyond Seas, (the Wi 
Motion not being ſtopt by the Channels of Wh 
great Rivers or even Creeks of the Sea) un- It 
leſs,” I ſay, the containing Cuniculi or Con- Wi 
duits: had paſſed under the very Bottom of Wi 
ehe narrow Seas: Which is a great Con- MN 
firmation of What we have before delivered Nie 
concerning the Mountains of Altna, Strom- Nu 
boli, and Peſirvius, communicating by ſub- eo 
marine Vaults: - | 

2. Ir the Caverns had not lain deep, the bi 
micloled Damp would, in all likelihood, MW" 
 fomewhere or other, have: rent the ſuper- WW 
incumbent Earth, and broken forth in the Mr 
Form of a Flame. 

Ax p yet, notwithſtanding the Depth, it 
ſhould ſeem, it found ſo much Vent as to 
affect the external Air, and create a Sound: 
For if the Caverns, wherein the Damp was, 
had been cloſe ſhut up with ſuch a thick 


Goar of Earth, I doubt whether the pla 
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aving bling and Vibration of the ſoft Earth alone, 
never ¶ would have produced ſuch a Noiſe abroad in 
anied the Air; and the Vapour of it allo made a 

ift to ſtruggle through the Pores of the 
| Pars MW Earth into the open Air, in ſuch Quantity as 
Cs affect the Senſe; a ſulphurous Scent hav- 
uſing ng been obſerved in the Air, both before 
ep in {Wd after the Concuſſioůnn. 216211 

| Ir is, morcover, very remarkable, That 


ſuch tere were ſome particular Spots which were 


and not at all ſtirred, in thoſe Countries where 
(the Ie Places, not far diſtant round about, were 
Is of haken; as Sturbridge- Fair before-remem- 
\ un- bred, and that where my Dwelling is; nei- 
Con- ther myſelf, nor any of my Family, though 
m of they were Above: ſtairs, nor any of out near 
Con- NNeighbours, being ſenſible of the leaſt Mo- 
rered ion or Impreſſion of it, and yet thoſe living 
from- Within leſs than half a Mile, had their Houſes 
ſub- Weonſiderably ſhaken by it. 
Ir is alſo worth the noting, That both 

the tis, and all other Earthquakes I have heard 
ood, Nor read of in England, have been very ſhon, 
wer- Nad finiſhed at one Exploſion; which is an 


wherein the inflamed Matter is contained 


menſions. Exploſion 1 call it, becauſe by the 
Wickneſs of the Motion, it ſeems rather g 
teſemble that of Pow der in a Gun, than that 


was, Nele 
hick f a Squib running in a Train of Powder. 
rem- Thougli others J have read of, whoſe. Mation 
ling WM 1 was 


Argument that the Cavities and Cuniculi, 


ad moves, are very ſtrait, and of mall Di- 
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waz very flow; as that obſerved by the Hog 16: 


-nourable Mr. Boyle, and deſcribed in the PH nic 
loſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 11. Had but 
certain Knowledge where the greateſt Fort the 
of this Earthquake was, we might thence nin 
learn where its firſt Accenſion was, and Sea 
which way it ſpread itſelf, But I have noh, 
time to enlarge farther concerning it, or i nia. 
give an Account of all its Phenomena; leſt 1 
R ng the Printer by ſtopping the Preſs Fire 
Neither, indeed, would it be Prudence tot tal, 
tempt it, till we have a more particular aq tor 
perfect Hiſtory of it. r emi 
Six ct this was written and ſent away Ming 
the Printer, Intelligence is come from beWPar 
yond the Seas, that Flanders and all Hol is 
aud, Part of France and Germany, werd whe 
maken by this Earthquake, and, conſequent (et | 
Aye the interjacent Provinces; which is Mh | 
clear Demonſtration of our Opinion, Th Nut 


Burning at the ſame time with that 0 


the inflamed Damp, which cauſed it, wa 
HJodged deep in the Earth, the Cuniculi a 
Oxberns, vrhich contained it, paſſing under thi 
very Bottom of tlie Sea. It is alſo a gre! 
Confirmation of what we have delivered con 
cerning the Mountains of tna, Strombal 
and Veſuviui, communicating by {ubmarint 
Paſſages; Add hereto, that Gaſſendus, in ti 
Life of Peirectius, reports, That at the Moun 
'tain emo in Athiopia, there happened 


Ven 


1 / N 4 2 * ' ; | | - 
Veſuvius in Cf n N 1633 
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1633. So that not only Veſuvius commu» 
nicates with Ætna by ſubterraneous Vaults, 
but alſo (as he rationally infetrs) Ætna with 
che Mountains of Syria, the Tunnels run- 
ning under the Depths of the Mediterranean 
Fea, and thoſe with the Arabian; and, laſt» 
V the Arabian with Mount Semo in Ætbio- 
1 

N THAT an inflamed Damp or fubterrancous 
fire is the Cauſe of all Earthquakes in gene- 
al, and not only fuch as precede the Erup- 
tions of Valcano's, may be proved by an 
eminent Inſtance of an Earthquake happen- 
ing May 1 2. 1682. which ſhoak the greateſt 
Part of France and Switzerland, and reach'd 
is far as Colley in Germany: An Account 
whereof we Have in the Journal des Scavans, 
ſt forth June 1. 1681. inſerted in the Week- 


Numb. 23. In which they write, That it 
was perceived in Lionnois, (which was wont 
to paſs for a Place exempt from ſuch Acci- 
ety little, and without any ill Conſequence. 
That at Mets in Lorrain, the Watch- place of 
a Bulwark Was thrown down into the 
Dirch, with the Soldier that ſtood Centinel 
es a Gies 

Tur at Tonmerre, the Houſes and Churches 
were ſo terribly ſhaken, as if ſeveral Coaches 
with fix Horles had driven along full ſpeed 


T 4 down 


f Memorials,” printed for Mt. Fdithorne, 


trough the Streets; and that it threw | 
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down ſeveral Racks on the fide of Bourhj. Nfearc 
rant. They tell alſo, that it ſtopt a Foun. Aud 
tain at Raviere, hard by, (which at fifty Pa. Npeate 
ces from its Head, turns a Mill) for half an Gene 
enen 

"THAT it was perceived in Provence, by the flan 


Shaking of Windows and Beds, and Opening n! 
of Doors; and that it had two ſeveral Moti- bat 
ons or Pulſes, as ours alſo was, by ſome, ob- deve 
ſerved to have; And that the Domeſtick C 
Animals, as Sheep, Cows, Horſes, and Poul - a 
try, did diſcover their Fear by unuſual Mo- 1 
tions and Crics. And the Sheep at Dijon in ¶ thei 


Burgundy could not be ſtopt from getting f 


into their Stalls at Four of the Clock in the Mo 
Afternoon, which were not then wont to tics 
betake themſelves thither till Sun: ſet. ma 
Tux the Cities of Orleans, Troyes, Sens, 


Chalons, Joinpille, Reims, © Soiſſons, Laon, I Re: 
Maſcon, Dole, Strasbourg, Cc. felt the Effeds ¶ tai 
e fer 
Bur at Remiremont upon the Miele, 
where it exerted its greateſt Force, throw- ha 
ing down ſeveral Houſes, inſomuch that no 
the Inhabitants were forced to betake them · ¶ ſo 
ſelves into the Fields for fix Weeks time; IM ra 
there was a Noiſe heard like Thunder, and cy 
Flames frequently broke our of tlie Earth o & 
a'noiſome Scent, but not ſulphureous, and h: 
which burnt nothing; yet was there no Rift (4 
or Chap in the Ground, ſave only in one tt 
Place; the Depth whercof was in wan » 


E C4 
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carch'd, and which afterwards cloſed up. 
and before this Earthquake alſo, Flames ap- 
reared for four Days upon a Mountain near 
Pep... 0 4027 
Ir is very ſtrange and remarkable, that the 
flames that iſſued out, were of the Nature of 
n Ignis fatuus, and burnt nothing; and 


W that the Earthquake raged every Night, and 


never in the Day-time. 2 
CoNCcERNiNnG Earthquakes, I ſhall on- 
ly add two Obſervations. | 

1. THAT it is not likely that they ſpend all 
their Strength upon Cities, but do indifferent- 
ly ſhake, break in ſunder, and throw down 
Mountains and Rocks; and ſeeing few Ci- 
ties there are but have been ſhaken, and 
many ruined and ſubverted by them, and 
leyeled with the Ground; there is good 
Reaſon to think, that few Rocks or Moun- 
rains have eſcaped their Fury, but have ſuf- 
fered the like Concuſſions and Alterations. 

2. Tar the Changes that have hitherto 
happened in the Earth by Earthquakes, have 
not been ſo conſiderable as to threaten a Diſ- 
lolution of the preſent Syſtem of the Ter- 
aqueous Globe, ſhould there be a like Suc- 
cuſſion of them to Eternity. Unleſs we will 
exccpt that unparallel'd univerſal One, which 
happened in the Days of Valentinian the Firſt, 
(which we have already mentioned) by which 
the whole known World, both Land and 


Sea, and it's like the then unknown roo, were 


violently 
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violently ſhaken; which might ſeem to be 
a Prelude to tlie future Conflagration, 6 
Deſtruction of the whole, by ſuch a Confu 
ſion and Daſhing in Pieces of all the Parts ol 
it, one agdinſt another, as the Stoicks ſpeakWnbc 


. 


Or the Effects of burning Mountains off» © 
Vulcano's, I have already faid ſomething, and vi 
ſhall, afterwards, have occafion to ſay more ¶ vit 
In brief, 1. They caſt forth out of their Cit 
Mouths, and ſcatter all over the Country, N kb. 
ſometimes to a. very great Diſtance,  abun-W 2? 
dance of Sand and Aſhes. Dion Caſſius te. 
ports, That in the noted Deflagration of Ve. 
ſuvius, in the Time of Titus the Emperor, 
there was ſo much Cinders and Aſhes vomit- 
ed out of its flaming Tunnel, and with'that 
Fury and Violence, that they were tranl— 
ported over Sea, into Africa, Syria, and Egypt 


and, on the other fide, wete carried as far a WV 

Rome, where they darkned the very Air, and 

intercepted the Sun beams. At which time, I il 
cc 


by the Fury of this Burning and Tempel, 
the whole Mountain and Earth thereabours I ft 
was ſo. ſhaken, that two adjoining Cities, 

Herculanium and Pompeii, were deſtroyed ll | 
with the People ſitting in the Theater; And I * 
the famous Natural Hiſtorian Pliny the Elder, W' ! 
then Admiral of the Roman Navy, out of 4 
Curioſity of ſearching out the Cauſes and 
Nature of the Deflagration, approaching too Wl ' 
near the Mountain, and ſtaying: too 4 ; 
£23! | there, 4 


ſependerunt, the Hh pe being landed upon 
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there, was ſuffocated with the ſulphureous 
Mmoak and Stench thereof. 

Ot another Eruption of the ſame Veſuviur, 
we read, in the Time of Leo the Emperor, 
wherein the Aſhes thereof, tranſported in the 
Air, obſcured all Europe, being carried as far 
is Conſtantinople ; and that the Conſtantina- 
plitans being wonderfully affrighted there- 
with, (inſomuch as the Emperor forſook the 
City) in Memory of the ſame did yearly ce- 
lebrate the Twelfth of November. 

2. ThE alſo pour out huge Floods of 
melted Minerals, Stones, and other Materials, 
running: down like Rivers for many Miles 
together; as did the Mountain Ætna in that 
laſt and nioſt famous Eruction, diſgorging 
ſuch mighty Steams of fiery running Matter, 
is lowed down to Catana, above twenty 
Miles diſtant, and advanced a conſiderable 


way into the very Sea itlelf. | 


2, Tux next thing I ſhall mention, is 


the extraordinary - Floods cauſed by long 
continuing Showers, or violent and tempe- 
ſtuous Storms and Shots of Rin. 
TRE moſt ancient and memorable of this 
Kind is that of Deucalion, of which we have 
already diſcourſed ſufficiently. S. Hierome, 
in the Life of Hilarion, (as I find him quo- 
ted by Dr. Hakewyill) ſpeaks of a Flood and 
Inundation after the Death of Julian, in 
which Navet ad prærupta momium delatæ 


the 
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faria, telleth of an Inundation in Italy, in the 
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the Tops of tbe Mountains, there fu 
Which, whether it proceeded from Rain, 
from an Irruption of the Sea, or from bot 


Cauſes together, he doth nor ſay : But if MW al 
were literally true, and not hyberbolicall ?; 
exaggerated, then may ſome Credit be give top 
to what Sabin, in his Commentaries up LI 


Ovid's Metamorphoſis, reports, Ex Annalin 
monumentis conſtat Anno 1460, in Alpibus in 
ventam eſſe Navim cum anchoris in cunicul 
per quem metalla effodiuntur : It appears | 
the: Monuments of Hiſtory, that in the Tu 
1460, in a Mine of the Alps, was found q 
Ship with its Anchors ; in Confirmation u 
what that Poet writes: 


Et wetus. inventa eſt in montibus anchord 
ſummis. | 


Ix the Year of our Redemption 590, in ede 


the Month of October, Gregory being then en: 


Biſhop of Rome, there happened a marvel-Mroyi 
lous Overflowing in Itah, and eſpecially in 
the Venetian Territory, and in Liguria, ac- 
companied with a moſt fearful Storm of 
Thunder and Lightning; after which fol- 
lowed the great Plague at Rome, by reaſon Amr 
of many dead Serpents caſt up, and left up- Nued 
on the Land, after the Waters decreaſed and I 
returned, 1 = 
SrBO:EzIUS S1G0G, in his Magia onni- it 7 


n 
2 EN | lt 4 
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SeuWMities of Sicily were ſwallowed : Another in 
n, Me Time of - Alexander the Sixth. Alſo, in 
| both: Year 1515, Maximilian being Emperor, 
t if Wh: alſo remembers a perilous Overflowing 
ical] Polonia about Cracovia, by which many 
g1VCt tople periſhed. | N Sn 1 ö 
upol LI XE WISE Vignier, a French Hiſtorian, 
aun xeaketh of a great Flood in the South Part 
Languedoc, which fell in the Year of our 
Acud 15 5 7, with ſo dreadful a Tempeſt, that 
rs (fl the People attended therein the very End 
Laß the World and Judgment-Day; ſaying, 


mad 1 


N Ol 


hat by the violent Deſcent of the Waters 
out Mines, there were removed divers old 
caps and Mountures of Ground, and many 
her Places torne up and rent; by which 
ident, there was found both Coin of Sil- 
and Gold, and divers Pieces of Plate, and 
eſſels of other Metal, ſuppoſed to be hid- 
en at ſuch time as the Got hs invaded that 
yince. Theſe Stories related in the three 
it Paragraphs, I have borrowed of Sir Wal- 
Raleigh his Hiſtory of the World. 
To which I ſhall add one of late Date 
ppening in ' Sicily, a Narrative whereof 
Immunicated in a. Letter from Palermo, 
ted June the 25th, 1682, 1 met with in 
e London Gazette, Numb. 1742. in the 
owing Words: We have an Account from 
* Town of Tortorica, That on the Sixth 
tant, about Seven a Clock in the Evening, 
ler ſo great a Darkneſs that no Object cu 

; e 


"hora 


0, in 
then 
vel- 
y in 
ac- 
of 
fol- 
on 
uU = 
= 


mi- 
the 
any 
ties 
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ces, there aroſe: ſuch a great Storm of Rain 


Trees, Stone, Sand, and other Rubbiſh, wii 
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be diſtinguiſhed at the Diſtance of four Pj 


Lightning, au Thunder, which laſted 8 
and thirty Hours, that about One a Clock il 
next Morning, great Torrents of Mata 
cauſed by theſe Rains, fell down: from il 
neighbouring Mountains with ſo great Rqji 
dity, that they carried with them Trees. 
an extraordinary Bigneſs, which threw dim 
the Walls and Houſes of the Town they buy 
pened to beat againſt, T he Waters were | 
violent, that they overthrew the Church | 
S. Nicholas; and the Arch-Deacon of t 
Town, who vetired thit her, periſbed tin 
with many ot ber Perſons: There remainin 
auly one Abby, and about fifty Houſes, at 
thoſe ſo ſhattered, that they fell one aft 
another. I bere were about 'Six hundred 
the Inhabitants drown'd, the reſt being abrad 
in the Field gathering” their Silk, fled 1 
the Mountains, where they ſuffered W 
much for Wan of Proviſions. The Good 


the Waters carried away, were in ſo gl 
Abundance, that they made a Bank above il 
Water, two Miles in Lengtb, near the Mol 
of the River, where, foe the Sea wat 0 
deep. Thit "Town is ſituate in that Ia 
of Sicily called the Valley of Demon, 
ee of the River Tortorica, about I. 
and twenty Miles from the Tuſcan 95 
T be Town of Randazzo and Erne 
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Pag ſeveral whirl]; have likewiſe been de- 
Nauf by this + great Flood. It it added; 
4 Sir Mount Etna caſts out ſuch” abundance of 


ater, that all , he nei bhouring Country ir 
ned. Which if it e true, (as I ſee no 
laſon to doubt! it) this is a farther Proof 
ninſt- Borellius, that the Caverns of "/Er- 
ate mote than ſuperſicial, and reach 
own to the Very Reots and Foundations of 
ut Mountain, communicating with the ſub- 
rrancous! Abyſs, and the Sea itſelf, from 
hence, in all likelihood theſe Waters were 
krived, as is evident in thoſe poured out by 
eiu. * 10 30 

Many other Floods we tead of in Hit: 


;of. the Sea, is uncertain ;* and, therefore, 
red ſhall not ſpend time in ſetting them down. 
abrouWhe Effect of all which, relating to the Earth 
led i general, is, the Waſting and Waſhing 


Way of Mountains- and high Grounds, the 
aling of the Valleys and Bottoms, and, con- 


g up of the Sea. 


nd Hurricanes, of which I need not g 


na, Witances, they every Year almoſt hap 9 5 
; Fi tele, [ conceive, have a great tere! in aL 
n Oil undations of the Sea we have before men- 
cavileWoned, Theſe raiſe up thoſe great Hills or 


al Downs 


es, whether cauſed by Rains or Inundati- 


quently, Levelling of the Earth, and Land- 


3. TA s laſt thing I ſhall mention, which 
ah effected conſiderable Changes in the 
irth, is boiſterous and outrageous beer 
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Downs of Sand we ſee all along the Coaft 
of the Low-Count ries, and the Weſtern Shores 
of England, and the like Places. Theſe ſome 
times blow up ſo much Sand, and drive ith 
far as to cover the adjacent Countries, 'and 
to mar whole Fields, yea; to bury Town 
and Villages. They are alſo 4 concurren 
Cauſe of thoſe huge Banks and Shelves 9 
Sand, that are ſo dangerous to Mariners, and 
bar up Havens, and ruin Port-Towns zig 
which many Inſtances might be given. 
I EIN D in Dr. Hakewill's Apology, a Stot 
or two, ſhewing the great Force ahd:Strengt 
of Winds; the one taken out of Bellarmine' 
Book, De aſcenſu mentis in Deum per ſcal 
creat. grad. 2. Vidi ego (faith the Cardinal 
uod niſi vidiſſem non crederem, a vehementi 
3 vento effoſſam ingentem terræ molem, tain 
que delatam ſuper pagum quendam ut fout 
altiſſima conſpiceretur, unde terra eruta fucrat 
& pagus tatus coopertus, & quaſi ſepultus man 
ſerit, ad quem terra illa devenerat: i. e. 
myſelf have ſeen, which if I bad not ſeen 
wo I ſhould not have believed, a very great 
|  Ouwantiity of Earth, digged aut and taken 1 
by the Force of a ſtrong Wind, and carried 
up a Village thereby, ſo that there remained ii 
be ſeen a great empty Hollowneſs:in the Placd 
from whence it was lifted, and the Village up 
on which it lighted was in a manner all coverei 
over and buried in it, no 
_ wy Tuer 
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oa T's other out of Stow; who reports, 
ore That in the Year 1095, during the Reign of 
omeWing Lilliam Rufus, there happened in Lon- 
g an outrageous Wind, which bore down 
2001 that City alone Six hundred Houſes, and 

blew off the Roof of Bow-Church, with which 

he Beams were borne into the Air a great 

eight, fix whereof being 27 Foot long, with 

heir Fall were driven 23 Foot deep into the 

round, the Streets of the City lying then 

avec. APE 

Now then to ſum up what we have ſaid; 

he Changes and Alterations that have been 

ade in the ſuperficial Part of the terra. 

weous Globe, have been effected chicfly by 

Vater, Fire, and Wind. Thoſe by Water 

we been either by the Motions. of the Sa, 


—— ED 


cam by Rains; and both either ordinary or ex- 
forue ordinary : The ordinary Tides and Spring- 
e101 lides of the Sea do wal away the Shores, 
dad change Sand-Banks, and the like. The 


xraordinary and tempeſtuous Morions of 
le Sea, raiſed by raging and impetuous 
Ninds, ſubterraneous Fires, or ſome other 
Idden Cauſes, overwhelm Iflands, open Fe- 
Is, throw up huge Beds and Banks of 
and, nay, vaſt Baiches of Stone, extending 
ome Miles, and drown whole Countries. 
[ie ordinary Rains contribute ſomething to 
e daily Diminutior of the Mountains, fil- 
up of the Valli ys, and atterrating the 
Nass of the Seas. Che extraordinary Rains 


U cauſing 
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cauſing great Floods and Deluges, have mal f 
viſible and remarkable Influences upon ſu en 
Mutations, doing that in a few Days which to 
the ordinary Weather could not effect, it mater 
be, in a hundred Years. din 
IN all theſe Changes the Winds have Noot 
great Intereſt; the Motion of the Cloud is 
being wholly owing to them, and, in a greWMihel 
meaſure alſo, the Overflowings and Inund is! 
tions of the Sea. | Car 
War EVER Changes have been wrong. 
by Earthquakes, Thunders, and Eruptions lin 
Vulcano's, are the Effects of Fire. fall 
Al theſe Caules co-operate toward i ei 
lowering of the Mountains, leveling of ti er. 
Earth, ſtraitning and landing up of the SeWfr 
and, ih fine, compelling the Waters to retuſ lea 
upon the dry Land, and cover the whoWln 
Surface of it, as at the firſt. How to oons 
viate this in a natural way, I know not, uf op 
leſs by a 'Lranſmutation of the two Elemen tber 
of Water and Earth one into another, whiWand 
I can by no means grant. Tis true indee ! 
the rocky Parts of the Mountains may kor 
fo hard and impenetrable, as to reſiſt a pen 
hold out againſt all the Aſſaults of the WatYis a 
and utmoſt Rage of the Sea; but then all bol 
Earth and Sand being waſhed from tbeſ Jan 
nothing, but as it were their Skeletons, will Wn 
main extant above the Waters, and the EHu 
be in effect drowned, Wore 


pt 
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Byt tho' I cannot imagine or think up- 
on any natural Means to prevent and put a 
Stop to this Effect, yet J do not deny that 
here may be ſome; and Þ am the rather in- 
dinable ſo to think, hecauſe the World doth 
"ot in any Degree proceed ſo faſt towards 
this Period, as the Force and Agency of all 
theſe Cauſes together ſeem to require. For, 
#1 ſaid before, the Oracle predicting the 
Cirrying on the Shore of Cilicia as far as G- 


"oughMWvs, by the Earth and Mud that the turbid 
ons liver Pyramus ſhould bring down, and let 

fall in the interjacent Strait, is ſo far from 
rd ii being filled up, that there hath not any conſi- 
of t deradle Progreſs been made towards it, fo 
e Kfer as I have heard or read, in theſe 2000 
retußg rears. And we find by Experience, that the 


bnger the World Jafts, the fewer Concuſſi- 
o 0Wons and Mutations are made in the upper or 
luperficial Region of the Earth; the Parts 
menWthereof ſeeming to tend to a greater Quiet 


high nd Settlement. 

dee In this Conjecture I find myſelf miſtaken} 
ay kor fince the Writing hereof there have hap- 
it a pened as terrible and deſtructive Earthquakes 


Watch is any we read of in Hiſtory, particularly 
all boſe of Sicily in the Year 1692-3. the firſt on 
then Jan. 9. about four Hours and a half after 
ill dun- let; the ſecond on the 11th of the ſame 
Eil Month, about the 2 1ſt Hour of the Day, ac- 
Wording to the Tralian Reckoning, that is, 
Bec Hours before Sun-ſet. In borh which 

| „„ there 
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there periſhed 93000 Souls; were deſtroyed 
and much damnified 2 Biſhopricks, 709 
Churches, of which 22 Collegiate ones, 250 
Monaſteries, 49 Cities and Villages, where. 
of the moſt remarkable was the City of (Ca- 
tania, one of the faireſt and largeſt 1n the 
Iſland, which was wholly overthrown and 
buried in its Ruins, ſcarce any Footſtep of it 
remaining, wherein periſhed above 15009 
Souls: Of which the learned and ingenious 
Signor Paulo Bonone gives a particular Ac- 
count, in his Book entituled, Muſeum Phy: 
ſicum & Experimentale ; and beſides affords 
us many curious Remarks and Obſervations 
concerning the Signs, Concomitants and E- 
fects of theſe Earthquakes, which being too 
long to tranſcribe, it not being my Deſignto 
write a complete Treatiſe ot Earthquake 
but only to diſcourſe a little of them occi 
ſionally, as they, or rather the Cauſe of 
them, might poſſibly have been the Means or 
Inſtruments the Almighty made ule of at fi 
to raiſe up the dry Land, and caſt off th 
1 I referr the Reader to the Book it 
elf. 

2. ThHosz of Naples, or Terra di Li 
Doro, anciently called Campania Felix, hap 
pening on the fifth of June 1688, of wil 
Mr. Miſſon gives us an Account at the End o 
his New Voyage to Italy, Vol. I. ſent in 
Letter from an Eugliſb Merchant then livin 
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n Naples to his Friend, in theſe Words: Str, 
Hout eight Days ago we all believed the World 
was at an End. We felt a moſt terrible Earth. 
uke in this Town of Naples: It laſted but 
three Minutes, but in that little time ſuch 
lings happened, as without all Doubt were 
me by the Hand of the Almighty. About a 
urter of an Hour after four in the After- 
wn, a terrible Earthquake ſhook the whole 
ty all of a ſudden, and put the People into 
Wh a Comuſion as cannot be expreſſed. Mount 
eſuvius being quiet, no Body miſiruſted any 
wh thing: And thougb they perceived the 
wuſes to ſtoop, and to recover again, to part 
m one another, to move every Where, and 


ne Places to fall, their Aſtoniſpment was 


great, and their Eyes ſo dazzled, that ſome 
med, out Fire, others fancied to themſelves 
me popular Sedition, and very few gueſ- 
ed what it really was. But another more 
ent Earthquake ſucceeding the firſt , a 


W'trrancous Noiſe, ſurpaſſing that of Thun- 


r, Was heard and accompanied by a Dome- 
Ic Noiſe of all the Honſbold Goods, which 
re overturned, and a good Part of them ei- 
r broken or bruiſed, The Bells rang in all 


e Steeples, the Ciſterns vomited up their Va- 


's, ſeveral Houſes parted from each other, 
me rejoined, others fell, and ſome ſtood as if 
*) Were ſtooping and ready to fall. Ihen 
Wy one Was ſenſible that it was an Earth- 

Us quake, 
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quale, &c. To this ſucceeded a third Neue 
f bling, which the Writer only mentions. M eo. 
many People were loſt in this Earthquake s 
Naples; but the Damage ſuſtained by it ui hon 
reckoned by knowing Perſons to amount to Me 
Millions of Crowns. At the Town of BendWic | 
vento, there were 1567 Perſons cruſhed 1 
Pieces, and buried under Ruins; fo that thi 
Town is nothing now but a Heap of Stow 
We have here a Lift of 800 Perſons more hi 
led in twelpe or thirteen Villages about 
ſaid City of Benevento. The Town of Cer 
to, belonging to the Duke of Mattalone, w 
entirely overturned, and 4000 Perſons periſh 
therein, Five Hundred were alſo loſt at Mir 
bella, 1000 at S. Lupo, 3 oo at S. Laurent 
Major, 400 at Pierra Roya, and every Sl 
without any one's eſcaping, at the Boroughs 
Civitella, S. Laurence Minor, and Guard 
S. Framondi. 
3. To theſe: may be added the terrib 
Earthquake in the Iſland of Jamaica, whert 
of we have already diſcourſed at large. 
Bes1DEs, the Superficies of rhe Sea, not 
withſtanding rhe Overwhelming and Wl 
merſion of Iflands, and the Straitning « 
jr about the Outlets of Rivers, and tl 
Earth it waſhes from the Shores fubl 
"ding, and elevating the Bottom, ſeems u 
to be raiſed higher, nor ſpread: farther, « 
bear any greater Proportion to that 
2 ut n 
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TrenWie Land, than it did a Thouſand Yeats 
N 

ake 50 have I finiſhed my Second Diſcomſe 
it di oncerning the Deluge and its Effects; and 
to Wie Mutations that have been ſince made i in 
Bend de Earth, and their Cauſes. | 
ed | | 
t th | | 
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DISCOURSE III 
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THE 


INTRODUCTIO 


ro THE | 
Third Diſcour/e. 


„ß HERE is implantcd in the 
BY Kat Nature of Man a great Deſire 
and Curiolity of tore-know 
ming future Events, and whit 

=== ſhall befall themſelves, theit 
Relations and Dependents in time to come; 
the Fates of Kingdoms and Commonwealths 
RE IR... 
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eſpecially the Periodical Mutations, and final 
Cataſtrophe of the World. Hence, in ancient 
Times, Divination was made a Science or 
Myſtery, and many Nations had their Col- 
leges or Societies of Wiſe-Men, Magicians, 
Atrologers and Sooth-ſayers; as for Exam- 
ple, the Egyptians, Babylonians and Romans. 
Hence the Vulgar are very prone to conſult 
Divincrs and Fortune-Tellers. 


To gratify in ſome meaſure this Curioſi- 
ty, and that his People might not in any 


Privilege be inferior to the Nations about 
them, it pleaſed Go p, beſides the ſtanding 
Oracle of Urim, not only upon ſpecial Oc- 
ations to raiſe up among the Jets extraordi- 
nary Prophets, by immediate Miſſion; but 


++ Y allo to ſettle a conſtant Order and Succeſ- 


me; 
[ths 
ially 


ſon of them; for the Maintenance and Up- 


holding whereof, there were Colleges and 
Seminaries inſtiruted for the educating and 
fitting young Men for the Prophetick Fun- 
tion, Theſe were the Sons of the Pro- 
phers, of whom we find ſo frequent Men- 
tion in Scripture. N 
MoREoOveR, it pleaſed God ſo far to con- 
deſcend to the Weakneſs of the Jews, that in 
the Infancy of their State, He permitted them 


to conſult His Prophets concerning ordinary 


Accidents of Life, and Affairs of {mall Mo- 


ment: As we ſee Saul did Samuel about the 
Loſs of his Father's Aſſes, which it's not like- 
ly he would have done, had it not been 
ee uſual 


7 


uſual and cuſtomary ſo to do. In the latte 


of Prophets upon ſuch Occaſions. At lf 
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Times of that State, we read of no (Conſulting 


alſo by their own Confeſſion, the Spirit o 
Prophecy was quite taken away, and nothing 
left them but a Vocal Oracle, which the 


1 call Bath col, i. e. the Daughter of a Voice M 
| or the Daughter of Thunder, a Voice out off | 
, * Hoe a Voice. This“ Dr. Lightfoot thinks to hui pla 

_ been a meer Fancy or Impoſture. Ous Or 
cap. 3. v. Bath Kol referunt Judæi, ignoſcant illi mil lat 
17 ſi ego partim pro Fabulis habeam Judaicis, pa ec 
tim pro præſtigiis Diabolicis. What the Jew ph 
report concerning Bath Kol, I beg their Par Gi 
don, if I eſteem them no other than eitlaſ in. 
Fewiſh Fables, or Diabolical Illuſions. It is 


Tradition among them, that after the Deat 


taken away, or rather not reſtored, by the 


of the laſt Prophets, Hag gai, Zachary, ant 
Malachi, the Holy Spirit departed from [| 
rael. But why, I beſeech you, was Prophec 
withdrawn, if Celeſtial Oracles were to bt 
continued? Why was Urim and Thumm 


own Confeſſion, after the Babylonih Capti 
vity ? It were ſtrange indeed, that Gov , 


king away His ordinary Oracles from 


People, thould beſtow upon them one mot t 
or equally: noble; and that, after they we 
extremely degenerated and fallen into aff ! 
manner of Impiety, Superſtition and Here 


y, Gc. And a little after, if I may fit 


ly ſpeak what I think, thoſe innumeradh 
| | _  - am 


of the World. 


2.99 


latteſitories, which every where occurr | in the 
ulringWſewiſh Writings] concerning Bath Kol, arc 
\t lu be reduced to two Heads, vis. 1. The 
irit oMmoſt of them are meer Fables, invented in 
othingMHonour of this or that Rabbin, or to gain 
then Credit to ſome Hiſtory, 2. The reſt meer 


Voice ¶ Magical and Diabolical Illuſions. 
[x the Primitive Churches of Chriſtians 
planted by the Apoſtles, there was alſo an 


Order of Prophets, 1 Cor, xii. 28. Gop 


hath ſet ſome in the Church, firſt Apoſiles, 


7, par (econdarily Prophets, &c. This Spirit of Pro- 
' Jew phecy was an extraordinary and temporary 
Pa] Gift, as were the Gifts of Healing and Speak- 
eitluß ing with Tongues, continuing not long after 


It 1s 
Deat| 


the Death of the Apoſtles, and Conlignation 
of the Canon of Scripture. So that now we 


„andi have no Means left us of Coming to the 
m Knowledge of future Events, but the Pro- 
phecyM phecies contained inthe Writings of the Ho- 
to bill ly Penmen of Seripture, which we muſt 


umi 
thei 
-aptl 
D [a 
om 
more 


ſcarch diligently, conſider attentively, and 
compare together, if we deſire to underſtand 
any thing of what ſhall befall the Chriſtian 
Church or State in -T'ime to come. 

THIS Text which I have made Choice of 
for my Subject, is Part of a Prophecy con- 


wer cerning the greateſt of all Events, the Diſſo- 
o A lution of the World. | 

Here | 

tree 


rabk 
ories 
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2 PETER iii. II. 
Seeing then all theſe Thing 

hall be aifſoFned what mam. 
ner of, Perſons ought we i 
. be in all holy Converſation 
and Godlineſs ? 

LOG 2 APs 4 

The Diviſion of the Words and Dottrin 


contained in them, with the Heads of 
the following Diſcourſe. 


— 


HES E Words contain in them 


two Parts: 1. An Antecedent, 
or Doctrine, All theſe things ſbul 
be diſlved. 2. A Conſcquent, 
or Inference thereupon, What 
ſous ought we to be? 

Tae Doctrine, here only briefly hinted, 
or ſummarily propoſed, is, laid down more 
tully in the precedent Verſe ; But the Day of 
the Lok p will come as a Thief in the Night, 
in Which the Heavens ſhall:paſs away with a 

1 | great: 
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meat Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
vent Heat, the Earth alſo, and the Works 
ut are therein, ſhall be burnt up. ; 
TxessE Words are, by the generality of 
Icerpreters, Ancient and Modern, under- 
ood of the final Deſtruction or Diſſolution 
f Heaven and Earth; in which Senſe I ſhall 
hooſe rather to accept them at preſent, than 
rih the Reverend and Learned Dr. Ham- 
und, and ſome few others, to ſtem the Tide 
of Expoſitors, and apply them to the Deſtru- 
gion of Feruſalem and the Jewiſh Polity. I 
ay then, 77 


That this World, and all things therein Dotr. 
contained, ſhall one Day be diſſolved and 
deſtroyed by Fire. 


By World, in this Propoſition, we, and by 
Heaven and Earth in this Place, the moſt 
rational Interpreters of Scripture, do under- 
em tand only the whole Compages of this Sub- 
nt, lunary World, and all the Creatures that are 
val Nin it; all that was deſtroyed by the Flood in 
nb the Days of Noah, and is now ſecured from 
at vcriſhing ſo again; that I may borrow Dr. 

Hammond's Words, in his Annotations on 
d, WW this place. Aid again, the Word Heavens 
re WF (ſaith he) being an Equivocal Word, is uſed 
of MW * cither tor the ſuperior Heavens, whether 
u, Empyreal or Ethereal, or for the Sublunary 
Heavens, the Air, (as the Word World is 
either the whole Compages of the as 
* an 
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brought about and effected by Natural, 0! 


Of the Difſolution 

© and inferior World, as the Author of thnd 
* Book De Mundo, aſcribed falſly to Ariſtotle * 
* defines Keouwes, oveyua EE Ccupavs v% vill 3 
© KA! TRY EV TBTOK TEPIEYOREVEY Quoewv, The Mga 
© ſtem or Compages of Hen ven and Earth, an 4 
© the Beings therein contained: Or elſe only ind 
* the Sublunary lower World) we may her} 5 
© reſolve, that the 'Oypavo! and coryein, Hal Vo 
ven and Hoſt, or Elements thereof, are I © 
* terally the SublunaryAercal Heavens, and ai ten 
© that is therein, Clouds and Meteors, Gl 
* Fowls and flying Creatures, and ſo, fit ier 
© join with the Earth and Works that al * 
© therein. Eat 

In Proſecution of this Propoſition, and ii on 
order to the Proof and Confirmation, an 
likewiſe the Clearing and Illuſtration of it, “ 
ſhall, (r.) give you what J find concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World: 1. In the Ho- 
ly Scripture. 2. In ancient Chriſtian Wri- T 
ters. 3. In the Heathen Philoſophers and . 
Sages. (z.) I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 
Anſwer to theſe ſeven Queſtions, which are 
obvious and uſually made concerning it. . 

1. WHETHER there be any thing in N. 
ture, which might prove or demonſtrate, 0! 
argue and inferr a future Diſſolution of tix 
World? | 0 

2. Wu TRHER ſhall this Diſſolution be . 


by Extraordinary Means and Inſtruments f 
RY an 


of the World. 


Wind what thoſe Means and Inſtruments ſhall 


be? 

Wurrurx ſhall the Diſſolution be 
dual or ſudden ? 
4. WHz THER ſhall there be any Signs 
A Fore-Runners of it? 
5. AT what Period of Time ſhall the 
World be diflolved ? 

6. How far {hall this Conflagration ex- 
tend? Whether to the Erhereal Heavens, and 
all the Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
or to the Aereal only. 

7 WHETHER ſhall the Heavens and 
Earth be wholly diſſipated and e or 
only refined and purified ? 


ananas 


On 


The Te eſtimonies of Scripture concerning the 
Diſſolution of the World. 


. ERASE HEN, let us conf der what we 
oy find delivered in the Holy Scri- 
ptures, concerning the Diſſo- 
Seu lution of the World. And fiſt 
of all, This Place, which I have made 
Choice of for my Text, is in my Opinion 
the moſt clear and full, as to this Particu- 
lar, in the whole Scripture ; and will give 
Light for the Solution of moſt of the pro- 

poſed 
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ſolution ſhall be gradual or ſudden? Where: 
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poſed Queſtions, Verſ. 10. The Day of th 


Lokp ſhall come as a Thief, &c. This an 
ſwers the third Queſtion, Whether the Dil 


B 
Rar | 
DM 
en 


in the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a grid 
Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with fer. 
vent Heat, the Earth alſo, and all the Wor 
that are therein, ſhall be burnt up. And 
again, Ver. 12. Wherein the Heavens being 
Fire ſhall be diſſolved, and the Element V 
foal melt with fervent Heat. This anſwers 
the ſecond Queſtion, What the Means and 


Inſtruments of this Diſſolution ſhall be? 


gives fome Light roward the anſwering of the 


Theſe Words, as clearly as they ſeem to fe- 


Ver. 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to hi q 
Promiſe, look for a new Heaven and a nw... 
Earth, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs. This 11 


laſt Queſtion, Whether ſhall the Heavens 
and the Earth be wholly burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed, or only renewed and purified? 


ferr to the Diſſolution of the World, yet 
Dr. Hammond doubts not to be underſtood 
of the remarkable Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the Jewiſh State, he thus paraphrating 
them. 


Verſe 10. But the Day of the Lo RD will 
come as a Thief in the Night, in whic) 
the Heavens 7 away with a great 
Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 


Jervent Heat, and the Earth alſo, an 
116 
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Of the World 

the Works that are therein, ſhall be butnt 
zor this Judgment of CuRIs r, ſo re- 
1e Jerps, ſhall now ſhortly 
me, and that very diſcernibly; and the. 
emple ſhall ſuddenly be deſtroyed, the 
rearer Part of it burnt, and the City and 
kople utrerly conſum eg. 
Verſe 11. Seeing then all theſe Things, Pali 

be diſſolved, what Manner of Perſons 

ought ye to be in all holy Converſation 
and Godlineſs ? Lil LION 
SEEING then this. Deſtruction ſhall thus 
wolve all, and now approacheth ſo near, 
bat an Engagement doth this lay upon us 
dlive the moſt pure ſtrict Lives that ever. 


en lived 2 


Verſe 12. Looking for" and baſtnins unto. 


the Coming of the Day of Gop, wherein. 


the Heavens, being on Fire, ſhall be diſ- 


ſolved,” and the Elements ſhall melt with 


_ fervent Heat. 


Lookin for the Coming of CHRIST for 


dur Deliverance, and by our Chriſtian Lives 
uickning and haftning Go p to delay it no 


onger; that Coming of His, I ſay, which 


bit ſignifies great Mercy to us, ſo it ſigni- 
Deſtruction to the whole 


s very ſharp 
jewiſh State. 


X Verſe 
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306 Of the Diſſolution 
. Verſe 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to li p 
Promiſe, look for new Heavens and & ;, 

new Earth, wherein dwelleth RighteouW: c 


' meſs. 
.InsTte ap of which we look for a ne 
Chriſtian State, wherein all Proviſion is mad 
by CHRIS for Righteouſneſs to inhab 
according to the Promiſe of CHRIST con 
cerning the Purity that He ſhould plant 
the Evangelical State. 


Ho w he makes out and confirms thisP 
raphraſe, fee in his Annotations upon th 
Place. So confident is he of the Truth 
this his Interpretation, that he cenſures ti 
uſual one as a great Miſtake, in his Anno 
tion on ver. 10. where he thus writes; Wl: 
© is here thus expreſſed by S. Peter, is ordin: 
* rily conceived to belong to the End of tl 
© World, and by others applied to the Ende 
© this World, and the Beginning of the Millen tery 
© nium, or Thouſand Years. And ſo, as S. Peg ber 
© here faith, ver. 16. many other Places i Flo 
S. Paul's Epiſtles, and in the Goſpel, eſpeci fol 
BM © ally Matth. xxiv. are miſtaken and wreſteq Ext 
© That ir doth not belong to either of thold thi, 
© but to this fatal Day of the Jews, ſufficient! for 
© appears by the Purport of this whole Epiſtiq He 
vyhich is, to arm them with Conſtancy an ſar; 
« Perſeverance till that Day come; and pal ag, 
* ticularly in this Chapter, to confure toe un, 
: who object againſt the Truth of Cn ma 
Gs. 5 . 6 Pre 
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go Predictions, and reſolve it ſhould not come 
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ar all: Againſt whom he here oppoſes the 
i Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the Terrible- 
' neſs of its Coming. That which hath given 
Occaſion to thoſe other common Miſtakes, is 
eſpecially the Hideouſneſs of thoſe Judg 
ments which fell upon the People of the 
Jerot, beyond all that ever before are rela- 
ted to have fallen upon them, or indeed 
any other People, which made it neceſſary 
for the Prophets, which were to deſcribe it, 
(and who uſe Tropes and Figures, and not 
plain Expreſſions, to ſet down their Predi- 
* tions) to expreſs it by theſe high Phraſes, of 
the paſſing away and diſſolving of Heaven and 
Eartb, and Elements, &c. which founding 
very tragically, are miſtaken for the great 
and final Diſſolution of the World.” So far 
the Doctor. Two Things there are in this 
Chapter, which ſeem to contradict this In- 
terpretation: Firſt, That the Deſtruction 
here ſpoken of, is compared with Noah's 
Flood; and the Heaven and Earth to be diſ- 
ſolved by this, made parallel, and of equal 
Extent to the World deſtroyed by that. Of 
this the Doctor was well aware, and there- 
fore grants, that the ſeventh Verſe, But the 
Heavens and the Earth which are now, by the 
ſame Word are kept in Store, reſerved unto Fire 
againſt the Day of Judgment, and Perdition of 
ungodly Men, is to be underſtood of the gene- 
ral and final Deſtruction of the World by 
TE. Fire, 
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Fire, but the following Verſes to be an An- 
ſwer to the firſt Part of the Atheiſts Obje. 
ction, viz. Where is the Promiſe of His Coming 
To me it ſeems, that all referr to the ſame 
Matter. The ſecond Thing which ſeems to 
contradict the Doctor's Interpretation, is, the 
Apoſtle's citing for the Inſtruction and Con- 
firmation of the Believers, and in Anſwer to 
the Atheiſts Objection, (Where is the Promiſed 
His Coming?) that Place of the Pſalniſ, 
Pſal. xc. 4. That one Day is with the LORD at 
a. thouſand Tears, and a thouſand Years as one 
Day. For the Apoſtle ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 
the Time of Carist's Coming might poſſibly 
be a thouſand Years off; and that they were 


not to think much, or diſtruſt the Promiſe, 


if it were ſo; For though it were predicted 
as 4 thing ſhortly to come, yet they were 
to conſider, that a thouſand Ycars in Gov's 
Sight is but a very ſhort Time; ſo that it 
might be foretold as ſhortly to come, tho 
it were a thouſand Years off. Whereas it 
might. ſeem improper to mention a thou- 
ſand. Years to ſupport them in Expectation 


of an, Event that was not twenty Ycars to 


ANOTHER Place, where Mention is madeof 
Carisr's coming to Judgment, and the Diſſo- 
Iution of the World, is Matth. xiv. to which 


may be added as Parallel, Mark xiii, and Like 


Xxit In which Places you have conſiderable, 
ä, Phe Suddenneſs of Cngisr's Coming, ve. 
3111 4 


4 


2% 


of the World.) 

1. As the Lightning comes out of the Eaſt, 
ind ſhineth even unto the Weſt, fo ſhall the 
Coming of the Son of Man be. 2. The Signs 
of His Coming, v. 29. Iumediatel) after 
the Tribulation of thoſe Days (hail the Sun be 
darkned , and the Moon ſhall not give hey 
Light, and the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven, 
md the Powers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken. 
z. The Manner of His Comm w. 30. And 
then ſhall appear the Sign of the b of Man in 
Heaven, and then ſhall all the Tribes of the 
Earth mourn, when they ſhall ſee the Son of 
Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven with 
Pommer and great Glory. And He ſhall ſend 
his Angels with a great" Sound of a Trumper, 
nd they ſhall gather together his Elect from 
the four Winds, from one End of Heaven to 
th? other. 4. The Uncertainty of the Time 
of His Coming, and this Diſſolution as to us. 
But of that Day and Hour knoweth no Man, no 
wt the Angels in Heaven: And Mark adds, 
wither the Son, but the Father ont. 
Arr this Prophecy Dr. Hammond under- 
tands of the Deſtruction of the City and 
Temple of Feruſalem, and whole Nation of 
the Jews ; as may be ſeen in his Paraphraſe 
ind Annotations upon this Place. And in- 
deed, our Saviour Himſelf ſeems to limit 
tro this, ſaying, Verſe 24. Veri I ſay un- 
i? you, this Generation ſhall not paſs away, (ill 
al theſe things be fulfilled.” For if theſe Pro- 
Paccies look farther than the Deſtruction of 
5 mn. Jeru- 
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Jeruſalem, evento Cxr15T's coming toJudg 
ment, how could it be true, that that Genera 


tion ſhould not paſs away till all thoſe Thing 


were fulfilled? Whereas we ſec that that Ge 
neration is long ſince paſſed away, and ye 
the End is not come. And indeed, Expo; 
tors that underſtand them of the End of the 
World, and CnxISr's ſecond coming to Judg 
ment, are hard put to it to anſwer this Ob 
jection. S. Chryſoſtom will have this Word 
ve to be underſtood not of the Genen 


tion of Men then living, but of the Genera 
tion of the Faithful, which ſhould not fail til 
the End of the World. Olde yap (ſaith he) 
EVERY Bk d, Xpevey: νοεατν“ανe ν u] , uh 
giro Tpoms O, uo monTERSs, c OTA Ms 
yy, Abri i yevea Lyrevtwv at, &c. He d. 
nominates a Generation not only from living 
together in the ſame time, but from having 
the ſame Form and Manner of religious Moi. 
ſhip and Polity ; as in that Place, This is tht 
Generation of them that ſeek thee, that ſei 
thy- Face, O Jacob.” Beza underſtands ya 
of the preſent Age, and will have it to be 
of the ſame Valour with W in Hebrew, and 
Tav7o, Tara, to referr not to all Particulars 
mentioned in this Chapter, but only to thoſe 
| Which are ſpoken of the Deſtruction of the 

City and Nation of the Jews : But (faitl 
he) if any one urgeth the univerſal Particle 
Vertert licebit, Fiant omnia, viz. que ultimai 
lam diem praceſſura dixit. Nam ab ill 
age | "> tempon 
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rempore cæperunt fieri, & adbuc perſeverant 
ile ſigna, ſuo demum tempore Filio hominis 
ling venturo. | V 
Bux on the other fide, 1. Some Paſſages 
there are in this Chapter, which are hardly 
ipplicable to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
ind the Diſſolution of the Fewiſh Common- 
wealth; as the Appearing of the. Sign of the 
ſon of Man in Heaven, and the Tribes ſeting 
the Son of Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven, 
with Power and great Glory. And his ſend- 
ing hir Angels with a great Sound of a Trum- 
jet. 2. The Coming of Cazrsr is in like 
manner deſcribed in Places wbich undoubt- 
edly ſpeak of His coming to Judgment at the 
End of the World, As in 1 Cor. xv. 5 2. Men- 
tion is made of the Trumpets, ſounding at the 
Time of CHRIS T's Coming: And 1.1 beſſ. iv. 
16. it is ſaid, The Loxp Himſelf ſhall deſcend 
from Heaven with the Voice of the Archangel, 
md with the Trump of God; and v. 17. We 
that are alive ſhall be caught up together with 
them ¶ that are riſen] in the Clouds, to meet 
the Lo RD in the Air. All which Places are 
a parallel, and ſeem manifeſtly to al- 
ude to the fore-mentioned Words, Matth. 
xxiv. 30, 31, I am apt to think that theſe 
Prophecies may have a double Reſpect; one to 
the City, Temple, and Nation of the es ; 
another to the whole World at the great 
Day of Doom: And that the former is in- 
deed typical of the latter: And fo they have 
_ X 4 a dou- 
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a double Completion; the firſt in the Deſtry 
ction of Feruſalem and the Jewiſh Polity : lg 
Reference to which it is truly ſaid, This Ge 
neration ſhall not paſs away till all tbeſe 
things be Julfilled.” The ſecond in the final ut 
Diſlolution of the World, which is yet uu he, 
come. 1 1 3.140341) 

Bor to proceed: Another Place which is lible 


6,27;  Thele Places ſpeak more dircaly o 
- of the 


— 


— 


f the Mord. 
ind Polity of the Jet; only in his Note 
upon dhe hc dayi0c, that everlaſting Deſtru- 
tion mentioned 2 Thefſ. i. 9. he hath ſome 
Qualification, ſaying thus: Mean while, 
wt excluding the eternal Torment of Hell. 
fre, which expect all impenitent Sinners that 
thus fall, but: looking; particularly on the vi- 
le Deſtruction and Vengeance: which feizeth 
n whole: Nations: or Mdultituder at ome in this 
Liſe. And in Concluſion hath left us but 
one Place in the Neu Teſtament, to prove 
the general Conflagration of the World, wis. 
Pe. vi , mio inn t geen 
Now, becauſe ſome have been offended at 
theſe Interpretations of his, others have ſpo- 
ken very ſlightingly of them: I ſhall-briefly 
ſum up, what hath been alledged in Defence 
of them by this great Man. DEL IS 
1. Tha the Prophets uſe to ſet down their 
predictions in Tropes and Figures, and not in 
plain Expreſſions, : (their Style being Poetical.) 
And therefore, in deſcribing thoſe hideous 
Judgments which fell upon that" People of 
the Jews, beyond all that ever before fell 
upon them, or indeed any orher People, they 
faund it neceſſary to employ thoſe High and 
Tragical Phraſes of the paſſing away and 
diſſolving Heaven, and Earth, and Elements. 
And that this was the Manner of the Pro- 
phets, may be proved; becauſe we find the 
Deſtruction of other Places deſcribed in as 
big Strains, ag lofty. and * 
0 | | ions 
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fions as this of Jeruſalem. For Example Wl t 
that of Idaumea, Ila. xxxiv. 9. The Stream den 


thereof ſhall be turned into Pitch, and the Duff 3. 
thereof into Brimſtone, and the Land t bert min: 
Hall become burning Pitch. It ſhall not (Wis n 
quenched Night nor Day, the Smoak therufY cite 
Hall go up for ever. And in the 4th VerleWhis? 
he ſeems: but to preface to this Deſtru-M aver 
ction, iu cheſe Words; And all the Hoſt H it 
Heaven ſhall be diſſolved, and the Heaven it 


Hall be rolled together as a Scroll ; and all then at 
Hoſts ſhall fall down as the Leaf falleth af w 
from the Vine, and as a falling Fig from iE in 
Fig-Tree ; for my Sword ſhall: be bathed in M 
Heaven: Behold it ſhall come down ubm C 
Idumæa, And in the Burden of Babylon, MW p. 
Cap. xiii. 8, 9. we have theſe Words, Bebo re 
the Day of the Lok p cometh, cruel both with -P 
Wrath and fierce Anger to lay the Land deſ- . cc 
late: For the Stars of Heaven, and the Con. 
ſtellations thereof ſhall not give their Light: wi: 
The Sun ſhall be darkened in bis going forth, lon 
and the | Moon ſhall: not cauſe her Light 1 pe: 


2. Alx the Predictions in that famous Plate, Co 
Matt h. xxiv. to which all other Places in the cor 
New Teſtament relating to this Matter are cor 


parallel, are by our Saviour Himſelf reſtrain - of 


ed to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the no 
full Completion of them limited ta the Dari- ¶ po! 
tion of that Age: Verſe 34. Verily 1 % Tc 
unto jon, This Generation ſhall not paſs p ott 

| | j 
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all theſe Things be fulfilled. What Reaſon 
then can we have to extend them farther 2 
z. In moſt of the Places where this Co- 
ming of CHRIS r is mentioned, it is ſpoken of 
25 near, and at hand; as in the Places laſt 
cited. Now, (faith the learned Doctor) in 
his Note upon Luke xviii. 7. I tell you be will 
tru-W avenge them ſpeedily,” © All which if (when 
it is ſaid to approach and to be at the door) 
ven: WF it belonged to the Day of Judgment (now 
ben © after ſo many hundred Years not yet come) 
of WM what a paupotuuia were this? What a Delay- 
ing of His Coming? And, conſequently, 
in © What an Objection againſt the Truth of the 
pol © Chriſtian Religion? As Mabamet, having 
* promiſed after his Death he would prelently 
ola WF * return to Life, and having not performed his 
16 -Promile ina thouſand Years, is by us juſtly 
condemned as an Impoſtor. . | 


*. 4 Tr this Place of S. Peter, out of 


1: which I have taken my Text, doth not be- 


long to the End of the World, ſufficiently ap- 
pears (ſaith he) by the Purport of this 
whole Epiſtle, which is to arm them with 
Conſtancy and Perſeverance till that Day 
come, and particularly in this Chapter to 
confute them who object againſt the Truth 
of Cuxisr's Predictions, and reſolve it ſhould 
not come at all; againſt whom he here op- 
poſes the Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the 
Terribleneſs of its Coming. And for that 
other famous Place, 2 Thef i. 8, 9. that it 
4 Mord hes i SIO LA * belongs 
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belongs to the fame Period. See how h i 
makes it out in his Annotations. | a 
_ I SHALL now tuperadd fome Places out of 
the Old Teſtament, which ſeem to ſpeak of 
the Diffolution ofthe World, Fob xiv. 12. May 
Beth dow and riſeth not till the Heaven: þ 
no more. Pal. cii. 5, 6. quoted Mejy,1 
10, 11. Of old haſt thou laid th Foundation 
of the Earth, and the Heavens are the Wirk 
of Thy Hands. They ſhall periſh, but Thou ve: 
manneſt ; and they all ſhall wax old as dotb 
Garment, and as a Veſture ſhalt Thon c hang 
them, and they ſhall be changed, Tſai. xxxii. F 


E 
ho 
ava 
0 OL 
0 Us 
Jus t. 
nay 

les tl 
b W. 
un, 
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And all the Hoſt of Heaven ſhall be diſſolved, Me.” 
and the Heavens ſhall bè rolled together as 90 
Scroll,” and all their Hoſt, ſhall fall down as of 
"Leaf falleth from the Vine, &c. Iſai. li. 6. TYM. 
Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like Smoak, and th Fr 
Earth ſpall wax. old like a Gar ment, Joel ii. 3 Hun; 
The Sun ſhall be turned into Darkneſs, and the 2 
Moon into Blood, before that great and tern. 50 


ble Day of the Los p come. Malachi iv. 1. Bt- 
hold the Day cometh that fhall burn lite an 
Oven, &c. Deut. xxxii. 22. For a Fire is kind- 
led in my Anger, and ſhall biern to the Tow) 
Hell, and ſha! conſume the Earth with be, 
 Tacreaſe,' and ſet on Fire the Foundations iſ 
the Mountains. I muſt confeſs, that the Pro- 
pherick Books are full of Figurative Ex 
preffions;,” being written in a Poetick Style 
and according to the Strain of the Orient! 
Rhetorick ;* which is much different * 
_ | the 


ann 
ter 
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e European, uffecting lofty and tumid Mes 
hors, and exceſſive . Hyperbola's and Ag- 
myations, which would either ſound: harth 
0 our Ears, or import a. great deal more 
0 us than they did to them. This is obvis 
us to any one that reads their Books; and 
nay clearly be demonſtrated from the Ti- 


un, Brethren of the Sun and Moon, Part- 
ers of the Start, Lions crowned in the Throne 
f the World, endued with the Strength of the 
bole Heaven, and Virtue of the Firmament. 
ow, we cannot poſhbly imagine them ſo 
lin, as to think themſelves literally to be 
och: No ſure, all they meant by theſe Ex- 
relfions, was, that they were great, and ho- 
durable, and powerful. Now, the Prophe- 
ck Books of the Old Teſtament being writ- 


10 n in a Style ſomewhat conformable to the 
„ ory of thoſe Countries, are not (L hum- 
Be. y conceive) in every Tittle to be ſo exactly 


ks that their Kings aſſumed to themſelves, 
b well anciently as lately, vis. Sons of the 


„ned and literally expounded, but ſo to be. 
„ erpreted, as a J or an Aſiatick would 
ve en have underſtood. them. And this I ra- 


der think, becauſe: there be divers Paſſages 


he the Prophets, which cannot be, verified in 
5G WF ict literal Senſe; as in the Place before 
rx. ied, Iſa, xxxiv. g. itis laid of the Streams of 
ny dumæa, that they ſhould be turned into Pitch, 


4 the Duſt thereof into Brimſtone; and the 
nd thereof ſhould become burning Pitch, 
. 
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and ſhould not be quenched Night nor Do] 
but the Smodk thereof ſhould go up for ev 
And of the City of Tyre it is ſaid, Ezek. xxvi 
14. It ſhall be built no more, And wer. 19 
When I ſhall male thee a deſolate Cin 

| like the Cities that are not inhabited, whe 
I ſhall bring up the Deep upon thee, and 
great Waters ſhall cover thee. And Verſe 11 
which is thrice repeated, I will make thy 
a Terror, and thou ſhalt be no more; thoug 
thou be dong or, thou ſhalt never be fount 
again, ſaith the Lo RD Gov. And yet we ſe 
that the City of Tyre, tho' it was indeec 
wholly diſpeopled at that Time, the Inhab 
tants transferring themſelves into Africa 
when it was beſieged by Nebuchadnezzar 
yet was it afterward peopled again, an 
continues a City inhabited to this Day. And 
of Babylon, it is ſaid, that there ſhould nou 
remain in it, neither Man nor Beaſt, but ibu 
it ſhould be deſolate for ever, Jer. li. 62. Ila 
xiii. 20. and of the Land of Babylon, v. 29 
that it ſhould be Deſolation without an | 
babitant. And though indeed this Prophec 
was, I think, as to the City, at laſt yerifed) ; 
the Letter; yet did Babylon long continue lonil 
3 City after this Prophecy: And iel 
and of Babylon is now inhabited, there be ttere 
ing at this Day a great City not far from 0090 1 
Place where Bahn ſtood, So that the ure 
Places import no more, than that there ſnoulff the 
de a very great Deſtruction and Devaſtan 1 


of the World. 
of thoſe Cities and Countries. As for thoſe 
Placesin the Old and New Teſtament, where- 
Min Mention is made of the laſt Days and the 
alt Times, it is clear that they are to be 
inderſtood of the Age of the Meſſiah, all 
he Time from the Exhibition of the Meſſiah 
che End of the World. Iſaiah ii. i. And 
21 all come to paſs in the laſt Days, that the 
WM ountain of the Lox DDs Houſe hall be eſta- 
liſbed in the Top of the Mountaint, and fhall 
E exalted above the Hills, and all Nations 
all fow to it; which very Words we have 
repeated Micab iv. 1. So in that Prophecy 


1abiWMot Joel ii. 28. quoted Ads ii. 17. And it 
rica ball come to paſs in the laſt Day, ſaith Gov, 
201 WM! will pour out of my Spirit upon all Fleſh, &c. 
ani is clear the laſt Days are to be underſtood. 


The Apoſtle Peter interpreting the Prophe- 
Wc), (ver. 16.) of the Gift of Tongues beſtow- 
ed upon the Diſciples at that time. Hence 
ie laſt Days have among the Jett prover- 
dally ſignified the Days of the Meſſiah, as 


 IMDodor Hammond in his Annotations upon 
ec is Place tells us; who alſo notes, that in 
ai tat Place of Joel, the laſt Days do literally 


Wivnity the laſt Days of the Fews, immedi- 
t aely preceding their Deſtruction, called 
bel ttere the great and terrible Day of the Lok D. 
v0 Hebr. i. 2. by er eogdruwy TOY ius 
uu, in the laſt Days, is meant the Days of 
lie Meſſias. So 1 Pet. i. 20. 2 Pet. iii. 3. 
Im. iv. 1. 2 Tim, iti, 1. Mention is 

0 
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3 of ibe laſt Days in this Senſe. In like manner, gn © 
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the End _ the World, ouvrT&ua T8 aba, the L 
Heb. ix. 26. But nom once in the End of the Miwhers 


World: hath he appeared to put away Sin by the Ficle | 
227 of Himſelf. And 20 re TGV ducvay, the hive 

Ends of the orld, in 1 Cor. x. 11. upon (ueſt 

whom the Ends of the World are come, tig-Mcſti 

nify the Age of the Meſſias, though indeed comp! 

the former ſeems more peculiarly to denote Mile Sc 

the — * of the Jew a or OEco- ¶ blutie 

Wee it har 

Teſti 

3 = 

; ; Way « 

The Tiſtimonie of the Ancient Fatler 3 

and Doctors of the Church, concen: My... 

"s the Nen of the World. Oueſ 

Authi 

2. 3M 2X Procttd now to what the 0b 

Ancient Fathers of the Church W's | 

Wl} Ao and Chriſtian Writers have de- {W112 

livered concerning the Diſſo- Nonſec 

Itter of che World. Exyre 


Txrar there ſhould be a Diſſolution of hi 
World, and that it ſhall be by Fire, is ſo cei- 
tain and clear among them, that "it would 
be ſuperfluous to cite Particulars to prove It: 
Nay, ſo general and unanimous is the Conſent 
of all Glriſtians i in this Point, that, as Gui 

| gen 
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en obſerves in his third xe *Apyay, and 
the Learned Doctor Hakewyll after him, 
whereas there can hardly be named any Ar- 
icle of our Faith, which ſome Hereticks 
have not preſumed to impugn or call in 
(Queſtion, yet not any to be met with who 
queſtion this; but herein all agree, being 
compelled (faith Origen) by the Authority of 
the Scriptures. As for the Time of this Diſ- 
lution, the ancient Chriſtians held it to be 
t hand, as might eaſily be proved by many 
Teſtimonies, were it not granted on all 
Hands, And here it may be worth the ob- 
eving, that the longer the World ſtood, the 
arther off generally have Chriſtians ſet the 
Day of Judment, and End of it. Many of 
be Ancients did conceive, that the Diſſolu- 
ion ſhould be at the End of fix thouſand 
Years. As for Example, Juſtin Martyr, in 
Oueſt. & Reſp. ad Orthodoxos, if he be the 
Author of that Piece, where this Queſtion 
When the End of the World ſbould be?) be- 
ng put, the Anſwer is, Eye dd T 
jaÞndy papropiv, &. We may rationally 
wmjecfure and conclude from many Scripture 
Expreſſions, that they are in the right, who ſay 
that the World: will laſt fix thouſand Years. 
For in one Place it ſaith, In theſe laſt Days; 
nd in another, Upon whom the Ends of the 
World are come; and in a third, When the 
Fulneſs of Time was come. Now it is ei- 

DING ds a digs dent, 
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dent that theſe things were ſpoken in the ſix 
Millenary. 

IRtNzvs adv. here. lib. 5. cap. ult. wh, 
gathers ſo much from the Similitude of th 
{ix Days Creation, after which {ix Days wa 
the Sabbath, that is, the Day of Reſt; H 
autem (ſaith he) eſt & preteritorum narn 
tio, & futurorum prophetia. Dies enim un 
mille annos ſignificabat, ſicut Scriptura tefi 

*2 Pet.iii. tur; * Mille anni ante Dominum ſicut Di 

nunus: ergo ſicut conſummatus fuit mundus i 
ſui creatione intra ſex dierum ſpatium, & jy 
fea quies ; ſic in ſui fine conſummabitur int 
ſpatium ſex millium annorum, deinde vera 0 
perpetua quies ſubſequetur. This is both 
Narration or Hiſtory of what is he, and 
Prophecy of Things to come, For one Da 
ſignified a thouſand Years, as the Scriptur 
teſtiſy, A thouſand Years in the Sight of Go 
are but as one Day. Thereſore, as the Wil 
at the firſt Creation was conſummated int 
Space of fix Days, and afterwards followed ib 
Sabbath or Reſt ; ſo, in the end, its Durali 
ſhall be conſummated within the Space of & 
thouſand Years ; and then ſhall follow the in 
and perpetual Ref. 

To theſe I might add Lactantius, in hi 
Seventh Book of Inſtitut. cap. 14. who uſel 
the ſame Argument with Ireneus, Ergo qu 
niam ſex diebus cuncta Dei opera 27 
ſunt : per ſecula ſex, id eſt, ſex annorum ni 

lia manere in hoc ſtatu mundum mea 
2 


Dies 
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Ante 
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xt Dies enim magnus Dei mille annorum circulo 
mminatur, ſicut indicat Propheta, qui dicit, 
wb ne oculos tos, Domine, mille anni tanquam 
ties unus, &c. Therefore, becauſe all the Works 
op were perfected (or finiſhed) in fix Days, 
it is neceſſary (or neceſſarily follows) that the 
nerd ſhall continue in this State fix Apes, 
that is, Six thouſand Years. For, the great Day 
f GoD ts terminated in a Circle of Six thou- 
land Years ; as the Prophet intimates, who 
ſaith, A thouſand Years in Thy Sight, O Lok, 
e but as one Day. S. Auguſtin, l. 20. de Civi- 
ute Dei. F. Hieronymus Comment. in Mich. 
b. 4. Moſt clear and full to this purpoſe 
is Euſtath. in his Comment. in Hexa&meron, 
Niue“ Y Trapsiver Thy uriow, &. We 
ron (ſaith he) that the Creation ſhall con- 
tinue till the End of the fixth Chiliad, becauſe 
Gop alſo conſummated the Univerſe in ſix 
Days ; and, T ſuppoſe, that the Deity doth ac- 
unt Days of a thouſand Years long; for that 
3177 ſaid, A thouſand Years are in the Sight 
08 of the Lonp as one Day. Howbeit, the moſt 
\Wf them did not propoſe this Opinion as an 
indoubted Truth, but only as a modeſt Con- 
eure. And S. Auſtin is very angry with 
bem, who would peremptorily conclude 
tom fo light an Argumentation. 
us Conceit is already confuted, and the 
Vorld hath long outlaſted this Term, accor- 
ling to their Computation who followed the 
wMuagint or Greek Account, and reckoned 
1 that 
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that Phaleg lived about the Three thoufſ The 


fandth Year of the World, and had his Nam 
from his living in the Diviſion of Time, ther Rev. 


— 


being to come after him Three thouſanq luce. 
Years, that is, juſt ſo many as were paſt be 
fore him. 


wt 4 
but f. 
oun 
We nt 


wt 7 
Chriſtians, that this World ſhall not be any a 


hihilated or deſtroyed, but only renewed an 10 
purified, So Euſebius, Ob) mTavreris mf 
Obo 6 uoomos Yyeopyoer, u mTpo dvaifte | 
NM “ The World ſhall not be wholly deu 
ſiroyed, but renewed, Divers other Paſſage me, 
i might produce out of him to the ſam r 


As concerning the future Condition of thi 
World after the Conflagration, I find it th 


Purple. Oil of Jeruſalem, Carech. Jen 


Emnooa ) Te gpavec, d ive ch ß 
A ive uanMovac Eyeiry He folds up tiki 
Heavens, not that be might deſtroy tbem the; 
but that be might rear them up again mod a 
beautiful. Again, Cyril upon this PlaceWthin 
Oalva ro ds TW corey EvMuis ovoprdle Ti 
sic rc dpelve weraporyy, &c He acutely or in 
geniouſly calls the Death of the Elements the 
Change into better. So that this Renovatio 


in reſpe& of the Creation, ſhall be ſuch 


kind of thing as the Reſurrection in referenc 


to Man's Body. OEcumenius, upon this Plac 
He faith, nem Heavens, and a new Earth, a 


ETEPUY de Th Day, yet not different in Matte 
And again, & die &Qaviouo dy" eis ug 
IJ 
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They ſhall not be deſtroyed or annihilated , 


% only renewed and purified, And upon 


ev. xxi. 2. Ter0 & Thy dvTatiav Onnav The 


mcc, ANG Tov dvancunioum This, he faith, 
wt denoting the Non-exiſtence of the Creation, 
mt the Renewing. In this manner he ex- 


Wounds Pſalim cii. 5, 6. and proceeding, faith, 


We may here take Notice, that the Apoſtle doth 
wt uſe the Word dre, as if the Hea- 
den and Earth were annihilated, and brought 
v nothing; but herein, they paſſed away, or 
moved, or changed State. S. Hierome upon 
he Pſalms, Pſalm cit. ſaith, Ex quo often- 
litur perditionem celorum non interitum ſo- 
ure, ſed mutationem in melins. From which 
Words [as a Veſture ſhalt thou change 
hem] may be ſhewn and made out, that the 


WÞ!ution of the Heavens doth not fignify 


er utter Deſtruction or Annihilation, but on- 
their Change into a better State. I might 
dd abundance more Teſtimonies ; but theſe, 
think, may ſuffice, | 
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I follows now that I give yo 
an Account what the Ancien 
Philoſophers and Sages amon 
the Heathens thought and del 
vered concerning this Point. Two of the 
four principal Sects of Philoſophers held: 
future Diſſolution of the World, v2. thi 
Epicureans and Stoicks. 
As for the Epicureans, they held, that a 
the World was at firſt compoled by the for 
tuitous Concourſe of Atoms, fo it ſhould at 
laſt fall in Pieces again by their fortuitou 
Separation, as Lucretins hath it, lib. 5. 


Principio maria ac terras calumgque tnere, 
Horum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memm 
Tres ſpecies tam diſſimiles, tria talia texta 
Una ates dabit exitio, multoſque per annos 
Suſtentata, ruet moles & machina mundi. 


But now to prove all this; firſt caſt an e, 
And look on all below, on all on high, 
The ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Sky: 9 
One fatal Hour at laſt muſt ruin all, 

This glorious Frame, that ſtood ſo long, ah 

Þ $77 | 5 This 
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This Opinion of theirs is conſonant enough 
o their wild Principles, ſave only in that 
Point of its Suddenneſs, Una dies dabit exi- 
, &c. One day ſhall deſtroy or make an end 
Fit. | 
THe Stoicks were alſo of Opinion, that 
he World muſt be diſſolved, as we may 
learn from the Seventh Book of Laertius, in 
the Life of Zeno, *Apzorer & avroic, &c. They 
hold, that the World is corruptible for theſe 
Reaſons; 1. Becauſe it was generated, and 
had a Beginning. 2. Becauſe That is cor- 
ruptible in the Whole, whoſe Parts are cor- 
ruptible : But the Parts of the World are 
corruptible, being daily tranſmuted one in- 
to another. 3. That which is capable of 
Mutation, from better to worſe, is corrup- 
üble. But ſuch is the World; ſometimes 
being afflicted with long Heats and Droughts, 
ſometimes with continued Showers and In- 
undations. To theſe we may, add, 4. ac- 
cording to ſome of their Opinions, Becauſe 
the Sun and Stars being fed with Vapours ex- 
haled from the Earth, all the Moiſture will ar 
length be drawn our, and the World fly on 
fre. They were afraid, NN? humore omni * Miout. 
conſumpro-totus mundus igneſceret. The Poet: 
Lucan, who ſeems to be of the toicł Sect, in 
the Beginning of his Firſt Book, deſcribing 
the Diflolution of the World, makes it to be 
a Falling in Pieces of the whole Frame of 
BE Go OE ne Y 4 | Heaven 
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Heaven and Earth, and a Jumbling and Con- Nohich 
tounding of all their Parts together. wc 
2 Lic cam compage ſolutd wy 


Secula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora ; er 


El 
Antiquum repeient iterum Chaos omnia; miſiis uſe 
Sydera ſyderibas concurrent; ignea Pontum 1 il 


Aſtra petent, tellus extendere littora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum; fratri contraria Phoebe 
Hit, & obliquum bigas agitare per orbem | 
Tndignata diem poſcet ſibi; totaque diſcors 
e dr vulſ turbabit Falera mundi. 


it lon 
loves 
AoE 
tur, 
ag, E 


—— — 5 when the laſt Hour. fall 10 a 
So. many 5 end, and this disjointed, an Wu 7 
Tg Chaos back return; then all the Stars ſhall le M0 
Blended. together ; 5 then thoſe burning Light The 

on high: * uone 
In. Sea ſpall drench; Earth then her Sor" 
. ſhall not extend, Felix 


But zo the Wares. give Ways the Moon bn Ins. 


Cour ſe ſpall bend Tim 
as to ber, Br other” s, and diſdaining fil L — | 
ide | 
Her Chariot 77 beet athwant the heavenly Orb, vf. 
ſhall ſtrive (hall 


„ rule the Day; this r 2 Diſcord bent, ln; 


The. World Peace Hall alen, and all i in he 


ſunder rent. * 
| 0 


This Diſſolution of the World, they held, N dic: 
ſhould be by Water and by Fire alrcrnarcl ſtan 
at certain Periods, but ny by oy ano 

; W * 5 


\ 
7 


10 


2 K 
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which they call #uTypmor. Philo, Of 3s Sroi- 
uw Thc Obopdc 78 noous airiav act r raps 
a) & Toi g0t Tues dnapats, Jb. 
Nu MAKPAIC TeEpiclors HVRAYETRY Th du 
u cle eaurov* The Stoicks ſay, that the 
luuſe of the Deſtruction of the World is the 
ineſiſtible Force of Fire that is inthings, which, 
mn long Periods of Time, conſumes and diſ- 
ves all things into itſelf. Euſeb. Prep. I. 15. 
Acne: ) roc TpgoBurTaTouc TAY dro The aipes 
(ws, EExepsrlas THT 1ATH TEIGIES TAS ν,ij 
le, els Top ailepades HKvanuoueyuor r,. The 
mſt ancient of that $:& held, That at certain 
wt Periods of Time all things were rariſied 


The *ExTvpxors of the Stoicks we find men- 
tioned by many, both Chriſtian and Heathen 
Writers, as beſides the tore-quoted Minutins 


in 5. Strom. Plutarch, Seneca, and others. The 
Time of this Conflagration Seneca determines 
not, but ſaith only, it ſhall be when GOD 
pleales. 3 Oueſt. Nat. cap. 20. 8. Cum Deo 
wſum, vetera finire, ordiri meliora ; When it 
all ſeem good to Gop to put an End to old 
linge, and to begin better. Some there be 
who tell us of the Aunus Platonicus or Mag- 
ms, by which they, underſtand ſuch a Period 
of Time, as in which all the heavenly Bo- 
lies ſhall be reſtored to the ſame Site and Di- 
lance they were once in, in reſpect of one 
mother: As ſuppoſing that all the Seven Pla- 
3 P 2 nets 


o Air, being reſolved into an Ethereal Fire. 


Felix, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinur 
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nets were at the Moment of Creation in the 
firſt Degree of Artes, till they come all to be 
in the ſame Degree again; all that Space o 
Time is called the Great Year, Annus Mig 
nus. In this Lear they tell us, that the Height 
of Summer is the Conflagration, and the 
Depth of Winter the Inundation ; and ſome 
Aſtrologers have been ſo vain as to aſſign the 
Time both of the Inundation and Confla- 
ation. Seneca, 3 Ouæſt. Nat. cap. 20. Bero- 
= qui Belum interpretatus eſt, dicit, curſ 
iſta ſyderum fieri, & adeò quidem affirmat, ut 
conflagrationi atque diluvio tempus aſſignt! 
Arſura enim terrena contendit, quando omnia ſj- 
dera in Cancro convenerint : inundationem fu 
turam, quando eadem ſyderum turba in Capri. 
corno con venerit. Beroſus, ho interpreted 
Belus, ſaith, That thoſe things com to paſs 
according to the Courſe of the Stars; and ht ſi 
confidently affirms it, that he aſſigns the Tims 
bot h for the Conflagration and Intndation. Fo 
that all Earthly Bodies will be burnt up, when 
all the Stars ſhall meet in Cancer; and the In 
undation will fall out, when the ſame (hall l w 
in Conjunction in Capricorn. Concerning th w 
Manner of this Conflagration, they held it 
ſhould be ſudden. Senec. Natura [ubito ad 


ruinam, & toto impetu ruit ; licet ad originen © th 
parce utatur viribus, diſpenſetque ſe incremenyy * th 
tis fallacibut. Momento fit cinis, diu ſylva, &cY ce 


Nature doth ſuddenly, and with all its Forci te 
ruſh on to Ruin; though, to the Riſe and For ir 
: 9 mation 


of the World. 


nation of Things, it uſeth its Strength ſpa- 
ingly, diſpenſing its Influence, and 3 
them to grow by inſenſible Degrees; a Wood is 
bng in growing up, hut reduced to Aſhes almoſt 
in 4 Moment. And ſome of them were ſo 
tbſurd as to think, that the Stars ſhould 
uſtle and be daſhed one againſt another, 
ſenec. lib. de conſolatione ad Marciam: Cum 
tempus advenerit, quo ſe mundus revocaturus 
extinguat, Viribus iſta ſe ſuis cadent ; & ſyde- 
14 ſyderibus incurrent ; & omni flagrante ma- 
teria, uno igne, quicquid nunc ex diſpoſito lu- 
tet, ardebit. When the Time ſhall come, that 
the World, again to reſtore and renew itſelf, 
ſhall periſh, theſe things ſhall batter and mall 
themſelves by their own Strength, the Stars 
ſhall run or fall foul upon one another, and all 
the Matter flaming, whatſoever now, according 
to its ſettled Order and Diſpoſition, ſhines, ſhall 
then burn in one Fire. Here, by the way, we 
may, with Dr. More, | Soul's Immortality, lib. 3. 
cap, 18.] take notice, how coarſly, not to 
lay ridiculoufly, the Stoicks philoſophize , 
* when they are turned out of their Road- 
way of Moral Sentences, and pretend to 
- an Account of the Nature of Things. 
For, what Errors can be more groſs than 
they entertain of Go p, of the Soul, and of 
* the Stars? they making the two former 
* corporeal Subſtances, and feeding the lat- 
* ter with the Vapours of the Earth; affirm- 
; ing that the Sun ſups the Water of the 

= — > great 
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great Ocean to quench-his Thirſt, but tha. Br 
the Moon drinks off the leſſer Rivers andi hall 
Brooks; which is as true as that the Al, Auth 
F drank up the Moon. Such Conceits ate ion; 
more fit for Anacreon in a drunken Fitt to than 
* ſtumble upon, who, to invite his Compas Plulo 
* nions to tipple, compoſed that Catch, peaoc 
TIivs 02A%5% 9 u | *h 
O d Jas 0dARGTAY. | 100 
The Sea drinks up the Vapours, ſtanc 
Aud the Sun the Sea. (en. 
than to be either found out or owned by a ume 
* {ſerious Philoſopher. And yet Seneca migh- WM 7:;5 
© tily triumphs in this Notion, of foddering Here 
* the Stars with the thick Fogs of the Earth, MW dn. 
* and declares his Opinion with no mean ure 
Strains of Eloquence, Gc. 4 
As for the Extent of this Conflagration, Wl Wis 
they held, that not only the Heavens ſhould t. 
be burnt, but that the Gods themſelves Wl nate 
ſhould not eſcape Scot-tree, So Seneca, Re- theſ 
ſoluto mundo, & Diis in unum confuſis. When ¶ Dip 
the World ſhall be diſſolved, and the Gods M 
confounded and blended together into one. And Il yet 
again, Atque omnes pariter Deos perdet non ers 
aliqua & Chaot. And, in lite manner, a certain I Tr. 
Night and Chaos ſhall deſtroy all the Gods. I upc 
Is not this wiſe Philoſophy 2 If their Morali- WW O 
ty were no better than their Phyſicks, their I M. 


Wiſe Man they boaſt of, might be ſo deno- 
minated, xar &,T/Qpaow, as they of Gotham. 
EE SS 1-4 ; 4 | 2 Bur 


of the World. 


Bur let us look a little farther, and we 
hall find, that the Stoicks were not the firſt 
Authors of this Opinion of the Conflagra- 
tion ; but that it was of far greater Antiquity 
than that Sect. Others of the more ancient 
Philoſophers having entertained it, vis. Ein- 
pedocles, as Clemens Alexandrinus teſtifies in 
his 5 Strom. Oe eooperyc more tis Thy 78 Tv 
201k METREOATS* That there ſhall ſome time be 
Change of the World into the Nature or Sub- 
ſtance of Fire. 2. Heraclitus, as the ſame 
(ment ſhews at large out of him in the 
lame place, ow Y Td dvangupaverai tdi Exe 
odr Oc. And Laeritns, in the Life of 
Heraclitus, he taught, "Eva vai Tov ucopov, Neu- 
eb! Te abr tu r, UI HAV ExmUpSTVAUE 
rd Tg T5610085 EVLANAE TOY GULTAYTH, ad- 
. That there is but one World, and that it 
was generated out of Fire, and again burnt up 
o turned into Fire, at certain Periods dlter- 
nately throughout all Ages. I might add to 
theſe the Ancient Greek Poets, Sophocles and 
Diphilus, as we find them quoted by Juſtin 
Martyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus. Neither 
yet were theſe the firſt Inventers and Broach- 
ers of this Opinion, but rhey received it by 
Tradition from their Forefathers, and look'd 
upon it as an Oracle and Decree of Fate. 
Ovid ſpeaks of it as ſuch, in the Firſt of his 
Metamorphoſes : EV YO 


Eſſe 
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_ Efſe quoque in ſatis reminiſcitur, affore tempus, Id 


* Lib. 7 


Hor, Cæſar, populos fi nunc non uſſerit igni, 


mare, quo telius, correptaque regia cali ¶ ore 
Ardeat, & mundi moles operoſa laboret. 15 0 


Beſides by Doom 

Of certain Fate, he knew the Time ſhouli 
come, | 

When Sea, Earth, raviſh'd Heav'n, the ci. 
ous Frame 

Of this World's Maſs ſhould ſhrink in purging 
Flame. 8 


And * Lucan ; Terr, 


Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite pontt : 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus oſſibus Aſira 
Miſturus. «----- 


If now theſe Bodies want their Fire and Un, 
At laſt with the whole Globe they'll ſurely bum 
The World expects one general Fire: And thu 
Muſt go where theſe poor Souls are wandring 

AW. | 


Now, though ſome are of Opinion, that by 
Fata here are to be underſtood the Sin 
Oracles, and to that Purpoſe do alledge ſome 
Verſes out of thoſe extant under that Title, 
as Laftantius, in his Book De ira Dei, cap. 23Y Lain 


x 9 \ » # 75 
Kai more h dpyyy ¾Sel du, οννννννiτν, Þ bo 
5 9-2 / 8 / 7 f | ans 
AAA Ebkeuppidovra, uo EZOAUOYTH TE YEVVHD 1 
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Ind it ſhall ſome time be, that G ot not any 
more mitigating His Anger, but aggravating 
it, ſhall deſtroy the whole Race of Mankind, 


mnſuming it by a Conflagration, 


And in another Place there is Mention made, 
of a River of Fire that ſhall deſcend from 
Heaven, and burn up both Earth and Sea. 


Tunc ardens fluvius celo manabit ab alto 

gneus, atque locos conſumet funditus omnes, 

lemamque, Oceamimque ingentem, & carla 
ponti, 

dagnaque, tum fluvios, fontes, Ditemque ſe- 
verum, 

(aleſtemque polum, cali quoque lumina in 
unum Fn 

Fluxa ruent, formd deleta prorſus eorum, 

Aſtra cadent, etenim de cœlo cuncta revulſa. 


Then ſhall a burning Flood flow from the 
Heav'ns on high, 

And with its fiery Streams all Places utterly 

Deſtroy, Earth, Ocean, Lakes, Rivers, Foun- 
tains, Hell, 

And heav'nly Poles, the Lights in Firmament 
that duell, 

Loſing their beauteous Form ſhall be obſcur' d, 
and all 

Ranght from their Places, down from Heav' n 


to Earth ſhall fall. 
; Now 
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Now becauſe the Verſes now extant unde he 
the Name of Sibylline Oracle are all ſuſpea bad 
ed to be falſe and Pſeudepigrapha ; and man bey 
of them may be demonſtrated to be of n0 lolox 
greater Antiquity than the Emperor Ant Inter 
ainus Pius his Reign; and becauſe it cannot be C 
be proved, that there was any ſuch thing i Four 
the Ancient genuine Sibylline Oracles ; In firſt 
ther think, (as I ſaid before) that it was ons 
Doctrine of ancient Tradition, handed down 1 
from the firſt Fathers and Patriarchs of the uf 
\ 


World: Joſephus, in his Antiquities, runs i 
up as high as Adam, from whom Seth his Son te | 
received it; his Father, ſaith he, foretelling 
him, d@avioucy T&y onwy E Toy ev n 
io yov Tvpos, Tov j uaTra Biny uo he Var 
That there ſhould be a Deſtruction of the 
Univerſe, once by the Violence of Fire, and 


again by the Force and Abundance of Water; 


in Conſequence whereof he erected two bil- 
lars, one of Brick, which might endure the 
Fire, and another of Stone, which would 
reſiſt the Water; and upon them engraved 
his Aſtronomical Obſervations, that ſo they 
might remain to Poſterity : And one of theſe 
Pillars, he ſaith, continued in Syria until his 
Days. Whether this Relation be true or not, 
it may be thence collected, that this was an 
univerſal Opinion, received by Tradition, 


both among Jews and Gentiles, That the 


World ſhould one Day be conſumed by Fire. 


It may be proved by good Authority, 8 
TH, ; the 


| Wt! 
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the ancient Gault, Chaldeans, and Indians, I 
had this Tradition among them ; which 10 
they could not receive from the Greek Phi- Ii 
loſophers or Poets, with whom they had no 11 
Intercourſe ; but it muſt, in all Probability, || it 
be derived down to both from the ſame it 
Fountain and Original ; that is, from the tl 
firſt Reſtorers of Mankind, Noah, and his 
Sons. 

I now proceed to the Third Particular 
(2s ray in the Beginning; that is, to give 
Anſwer to the ſeveral Queſtions concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World. 


C H A P. V. 
The firſt Queſtion concerning the World's 
Diſſolution, Whether there be any thing 
in Nature that may probably cauſe 
or argue a future Diſſolution ® Three 
probable Means propounded and dij- 
cuſſedl. tr 70 200 


* ECY 4s 


The Waters again naturally overflowing and 
covering the Earth. 


E firſt Queſtion is, Whether 
r) there be any thing in Nature, 
Dl __ [Ag which may prove and demon- 
ones ſtrate, or probably argue and in- 
ferr a future Diſſolution? To which I an- 
ſwer, That I think there is nothing in Na. 
ture which doth neceſſarily demonſtrate a fu- 
ture Diſſolution : But that Poſition of the 
Peripatetick Schools may, for ought I know, 
be true Philoſophy ; Poſito ordinario Dei con- 
curſu mundus poſſet durare in æternum. 7 
poſing the ordinary Concourſe of Gop | with ſe- 
cond, Cauſes] the World might endure fu 
ever. But though a future Diſſolution by 
Natural Cauſes, be not * = 
| ome 


— 


F the World. 


ome poſſible, if not probable, Accidents 
there are, which, if they ſhould happen, 
might inferr ſuch a Diſſolution. Thoſe are 
four: The Poſſibility of 

7 1. THE Waters again overflowing and co- 

eerring the Earth. 

2. TRE Extinction of the Sun. 

je 3. TRE Eruption of the Central Fire en- 

rer cloſed in the Earth. | 

7 Txt Dryneſs and Inflammability of 
tne Earth under the Torrid Zone, and the 
Eruption of all the Vulcano at once. | 

Bur before I treat of theſe, it will not be 

amiſs, a little to conſider the old Argument 

bor the World's Diſſolution, and that is, its 
daily Conſeneſcence and Decay; which, if it 
can be proved, will in Proceſs of time neceſ- 

ct WF arily inferr a Diſſolution. For as the Apoſtle 

©, ¶ lach in another Caſe, That which decayeth and 

n- waxeth old, is ready to vaniſh away, - Heb. viii. 

1- WF i3. That which continually waſtes, will atlaſt 

be quite conſumed z that which daily grows 


Force. Sothe Age, and Stature, and Strength 
of Man, and all other Animals, every Gene- 
ration decreaſing, they will in the End come 
to nothing. And that all theſe and all other 
things do ſucceſſively diminiſh and decay in 
all Natural Perfections and Qualities, as well 
is Moral, hath been the received Opinion, 
not only of the Vulgar, but even of Philoſo- 
pers themſelves from Antiquity down to our 
| IS Times. 


weaker and weaker, will in time loſe all its 
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Times. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. c. 16. In plenum 
autem cuncto mortalium generi minorem indies 
menſuram ſtature propemodum obſervatur : ra- 
roſque patribus proceriores conſumente uber. 
tatem ſeminum exuſtione ; in cujus vice nun: 
vergat um. In ſum ; It is obſerved, that 
the Meaſure of the Stature of all Mankind de- 
creaſes and grows leſs daily: And that there 
are few taller than their Parents; the Burning 
(to which the Ape inclines) conſuming the 


Luxury of the Seeds. 


Terra malos homines nunc educat atque puſills, 
| | Juvenal Sat, 


The Earth now breeds Men bad and ſmall. 


And Gellias, Not. Att. lib. 3. c. 10. Et nun 
quaſi' jam mundo ſeneſcente rerum atque honi- 
num decrementa ſunt. And now, as if tht 
World waxed old, there is a Decrement or De 
ca both of Things and Men. I might accu 
mulate Places out of the Ancients and Mo 
derns to this Purpoſe, but that hath been al 
ready done by others. 

Bor this Opinion, how general ſoever it 


was formerly, was inconſiderable, and witl 
out ſufficient Ground, taken up at firſt ; aud 
afterwards without due Examination embri 


ced and followed, as appears by Dr. Hale 


will's Apology, wherein it is ſo fundamental 
confuted, that it hath ſince been rejected h 
all conſiderate Perſons. For that Author hai 


a 
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it large demonſtrated, that neither the pre- 
tended Decay of the Heavenly Bodies in re- 
gard of Motion, Light, Heat, or Influence, 
or of any of the Elements; neither the pre- 
tended Decay of Animals, and particularly 
and eſpecially of Mankind, in regard of Age 
and Duration, of Strength and Stature of 
Arts and Wits, of Manners and Converſa- 
tion, do neceſſarily inferr any Decay in the 
World, or any Tendency to a Diſſalution. 
For tho' there be at Times great Changes of 
Weather, as long continuing Droughts, and 
no leſs laſting Rains; exceſſive Floods and 
Inundations of the Sea; prodigious Tempeſts 
and Storms of Thunder, Lightning and Hail; 
which ſeem to threaten the Ruin of the World, 
violent and raging Winds, Spouts and Hurri- 
canes, which turn up the Sea to the very 
Bottom, and ſpread it over the Land; formida- 
ble and deſtructive Earthquakes, and furious 
Eruptions of Vulcano's or Burning Mountains, 
which waſte the Country far and wide, over- 
whelming or ſubverting great Cities, and 
burying their Inhabitants in their Ruins, oꝝ as 
the Scripture ſpeaks, Making of a City a Heap, 
of a defenced City a Ruin. Though theſe and 
many other Changes do frequently happen, 
at uncertain Seaſons as to us, yet are they ſo 
ordered by. the wiſe Providence of the Al- 
mighty Creator and Governor of. the 
World, as nearly to balance one anqther, 
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and to keep all things in an Ægquilibrium; {ol , | 
that as it is ſaid of the Sea, that what it Tj 
gains in one Place, it loſes in another, it may mut 
be ſaid proportionably of the other Elements in 
| and Meteors ; That, for Example, a long dy 
| Drought in one Place is compenſated proba- ot 


bly at the ſame time by as long a Rain in of 
another ; and at another time, the Scene firr 
being changed, by as durable a Drought in aft 
this, as laſting a Rain in that. The ſame oe 
may be ſaid of violent and coninuing Heats but 
and Colds in ſeveral Places, that they haveW ted 
the like Viciſfitudes and Changes, whereby in I the 
the whole they ſo balance and counterpoiſe M 151 
one another, that neither prevails over other, I frf 
but continue and carry on the World as ſurely I red 
and ſteddily, as if there were no ſuch Con- can 
ttarieties and Fights, no ſuch Tumults and Ge 
Commotions among them. The only Ob- the 
jection againſt this Opinion, is the Longevity I Stre 
of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, and of ſome I whi 
alſo (I mean the firſt) of the Poſtdiluvian, W ver 
For immediately after the Flood, the Age of I et. 
Man did gradually decreaſe every Genera- tber 
tion in great Proportions; ſo that had it con- I by 
tinued ſo to do at that Rate, the Life of Man WW Wh 
bad ſoon come to nothing. Why it ſhould ter 
| | Fre ſettle at Threeſcore and ten Years, 28 Air 


Rey 
* 


A mean Term; and there continue ſo many WW wol 

| "Ages, without any farther Change and Di- Mai 

minution, is, I confeſs, a Myſtery too hard WO Life 

"for me to reveal: However, there mult be mig 
1 wi ö 
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great and extraordinary Change at the 
Time of the Flood, either in the Tempera- 
ture of the Air, or Quality of the Flood, or 
in the T'emper and Conſtitution of the Bo- 
dy of Man, which induced this Decrement 
of Age. That the Temper and Conſtitution 
of the Bodies of the Antediluvians was more 
firm and durable than that of their Poſterity 
after the Flood : -And that this Change of 
Term of Life was not wholly to be attri- 
buted to Miracle, may both be demonſtra- 
ted from the gradual Decreaſe of the Age of 
the Poſtdiluviant. For had it, been miracu- 
lotus, why ſhould not the Age of the very 
firſt Generation after the Flood have been 
reduced to that Term? And what Account 
can we give of their holding out for ſome 
Generations againſt the Inconveniencies of 
the Air, or Deteriority of Diet, but the 
Strength and Firmneſs of their Conſtitutions? 
which yet was originally owing to the Tem- 


perature of the Air, or Quality of their Di- 


et, or both; ſeeing a Change in theſe (for 
there was no other viſible Cauſe) did 


by Degrees prevail againſt, and impair it. 


What Influence the ly ing ſo long of the Wa- 


ter upon the Earth might have upon the 


Air and Earth, in changing chem for the 


Worſe, and rendring them more unſit for the 


Maintenance and Continuance of Humane 
Life, I will not now diſpute. But whatever 


might be the Cauſe of the Longævity of the 


2 — | Ante- 
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Antediluvians, and the Contracting of the 


Age of the Poſidiluvians, it is manifeſt, that 


the Age of theſe did at the laſt ſettle, as ] 
{aid, at or about the Term of Threeſcore 
and ten, and hath there continued for Three 
thouſand Years without any Diminutior, 

I rRocEED now to the Accidents which 
might poſſibly, in Proceſs of Time, inferr a 


D Diflolution of the World. 


1. TRE Poſſibility of the Water, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, again overflowing and cover- 


Ing of the Earth, 


Fos, firſt of all, the Rains continually 
waſhing down and carrying away Earth from 
the Mountains, it is neceſſary, that as well 
the Height as the Bulk of them that are not 
wholly rocky, ſhould anſwerably decreaſe; 
and that they do ſo, is evident in Experience. 


For, as I have elſewhere noted, I have been 


informed by a Gentleman of good Credit, 


that whereas the Steeple of Craich, in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, in the Memory of ſome 
old Men then living [1672.] could not have 


been ſeen from a certain Hill lying between 
Hopton and Wirkſworth, now not only the 


Steeple, but a great Part of the Body of the 
Church may from thence be ſeen ; which 
comes to paſs by the Sinking of a Hill be- 


tween the Church and the Place of View: 
A parallel Example whereto the learned 
Dr. Plot gives us, in a Hill between Sibbertof 
and Haſleby in Northamptonſhire, 


Hiſt. Nat 


Stafford, 
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afford. p. 113. And thus will they conti- 
we to do, ſo long as there falls any Rains, 
nd as they retain any Declivity, that is, till 
hey be leveled with the Plains. 

Is Confirmation of this Particular, I have 
rceived from my ingenious Friend Mr. Ed- 
ward Lhuyd, ſome notable Obſervations of 
is own making concerning the Mountains 
of Wales; which do demonſtrate that not 
only the looſer and the lighter Parts of the 
Mountains, as Earth, Sand, Gravel, and 
ſmall Stones, may be waſhed down by the 
Rains : But the moſt ſolid and bulky Rocks 
themſelves, by the violent Deſcent of the 
Waters down their Chinks and Precipices, 
be in time undermined and ſubverted. Take 
them in his own Words: 

* Uprox the reading of your Diſcourſe of 
"the Rains continually waſhing away, and 
' carrying down Earth from the Mountains, 
* I was put in mind of ſomething pertinent 
* thereto, which I have obſerved in the Moun- 
* tains of Caernarvonſhire, viz. : 

1. FIRST, That generally the higher the 
Hills are, the more ſteep are their Preci- 
* pices and Declivities, (I except the Sea 
Rocks) thus Moel y Wydhrha, y Grih gotch, 
and twenty others that might be named, 
* reputed the higheſt Hills in Wales, have the 
* ſteepeſt Rocks of any Mountains I have 
' ſeen; and that not only in their higheſt 
Cliffs, but alſa in moſt of their other Co 

This ifs ct 
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till you deſcend to the lower Valleys: Thi N 
I can aſcribe to nothing elſe but the Rain ® 
and Snow which fall on thoſe high Mount cal 
tains, I think, in ten times the Quantit (0 
they do on the lower Hills and Valleys. ber 

2. ©] HAVE obſerved a conſiderable Quan | th 
tity of the Chips or Parings (if I may (df ſey 
call them) of theſe Cliffs to lie in vf ſte 
Heaps at the Roots of them; and thelc of 
are of ſeveral Sorts and Materials; being, der 
in ſome Places covered with Graſs, and i | ley 
others as bare as the Sea Shore: And thoſe Im 
bare Places do conſiſt ſometimes of Gra e 
vel, and an innumerable Number of Rock | In 
Fragments, from a Pound Weight to twen | 86 
ty, Cc. and are ſometimes compoſed 0 72 
huge Stones, from an hundred Pound, {m 
Weight to ſeveral Tuns. >, 
3. In the Valleys of Lhanberys and Nant- | Gr 
Phrancon, the People find it neceſſary i. * | 
rid their Grounds often of the Stoney, . 

ri 


which the Mountain Floods bring down Wl, 
and yet notwithſtanding this Care, they of. Se 
ten loſe conſiderable Parcels of Land. le) 
4. *I AFFIRM, That by this means not. do 
only ſuch Mountains as conſiſt of much © 
Earth and ſmall Stones, or of ſofter Rocks, un 
and ſuch as are more eafily diſſoluble, ar ** 


thus waſted, but alſo the hardeſt Rocks in Va 


Wales ; and they ſeem to be as weighty, © 


( 
and of as firm and cloſe a Texture as Mar-. u 


ble itſelf. It happen'd in the Valley off: M. 
4 oh i Nant- : 
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Nam-Phrancon, Anno 1685, that Part of 
a Rock of one of the impendent Cliffs, 
© call'd yr Hyſvaè, became ſo undermined, 
© (doubtleſs by the continual Rains and ſub- 
terraneous Veins of Water occaſioned by 
them) that loſing its Hold it fell down in 
' ſeveral Pieces, and in its Paſſage down a 


51 ſteep and craggy Cliff, diſlodged thouſands 
he of other Stones, whereof many were in- 
ina tercepted e er they came down to the Val- 
gi ley, but as much came down as ruin'd a 
od (mall Piece of Ground; and ſeveral Stones 


i were ſcatter'd at leaſt 200 Yards aſunder. 
In this Accident one great Stone, the big- 
geſt remaining Piece of the broken Rock, 
made ſuch a Trench in its Deſcent, as the 
' (mall Mountain Rills commonly run in; 
and when it came down to the plain 
Ground, it continued its Paſſage through 
da ſmall Meadow, and a conſiderable Brook, 
and lodged itſelf on the other fide it. 
' From: hence I gather, that all the other vaſt 
Stones that lie in our mountainous Val- 
(leys, have by ſuch Accidents as this fallen 
down. Unleſs perhaps we may do better 
to referr the greateſt Part of them to the 
' univerſal Deluge. For conſidering there 
are ſome thouſands of them in theſe, two 
Valleys [of Lhanberys and Nant- Phran- 
con] whereof (for what I can learn) there 
are but two or three that have fallen in the 
Memory of any Man now living; in the 
A 5 ordina- 
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* ordinary Courſe of Nature we ſhall iſ” 8 
* compelled to allow the reſt many thou e 8 
ſands of Years more than the Age of the Nat. 
* World.” So far Mr. Lhuyd. | 
To this laſt Particular, and for a farthe 
Account of it, may be added, That ſometime 
there happen ſtrange and violent Storms and 
Hurricanes, wherein the Rain is driven with 
that Force upon the Tops and Sides of the 
Mountains by furious and tempeſtuous Winds 
as to do more Execution upon them by break: 
ing in Pieces, tearing and throwing down 
Rocks and Stones, in a few Days, than in the vi 
ordinary Courſe of Nature, by the uſual Wes 1 
ther, is effected in many hundred Years. but 
2. By reaſon of the Abundance of Earn 9 
thus waſhed off the Mountains by Shots of fan 
Rain, and carried down with the Floods to dal 
the Sea; about the Out- lets of the Rivers, 
Where the violent Motion of the Water cea- Wi 
ſes, ſettling to the Bottom, and raifing it up . 
by Degrees above the Surface of the Water, © 
the Land continually gains upon, and drives al 
back the Sea: The Egyptian Pharos, or Light- 9 
Houſe, of old Time ſtood in an Iſland a good thi 
Diſtance from Land, which is now joined to Ec 
the Continent, the interjacent Fretum having {0 
been filled up by the Silt brought down b © 
the River Nilut in the Time of the Flood le 
ſubſiding there. Indeed, the ancient Hiſto- f 
rians do truly make the whole Land oh © 
Egypt to have been dap voran, the 0% 5 
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le River, and by this means gained from 
the Sea. Seneca, in the Sixth Book of his 
Nat. Queſt. chap. 26. gives this Account, 
figyptus ex limo tota concrevit. Tantum enim 
(6 Homero fides) aberat a continenti Pharos, 
ime l vantum navis diurno curſu metiri plenis lata 
ans poteſt. Sed continenti admota eſt. Tur- 
wiel 0idus enim defluens Nilus , multumque ſe- 
the am limum trahens, & eum ſubinde apponens 
ind prioribus terris, Agyptum annuo incremento 
eak nber ultra tulit. Inde pinguis & limoſi ſoli 
own , nec ulla intervalla in fe habet; ſed cre- 
\ thei vit in ſolidum areſcente limo, quo preſſa erat 
Tex & cedens ſtructura, &c. that is, All Egypt is 

but a Concretion of Mud. For (if Homer 
irth ay be believ'd) the Pharos was as far di- 
5 of Sant from the Continent, as a Ship with full 
s roi eil could run in a Day's time; but now it is 
ers WM 912d to it. For Nilus flowing with troubled 
gen Vaters, brings down a great deal of Mud and 
up Sit, and adding it 10 the old Land, carries 
ter, MI en Egypt farther and farther fill by an annu- 
ves 4 Increaſe. Hence it is of a fat and muddy 
t- Hl, and hath no Pores or Cavities in it. And 
50d this Reaſon be gives why it is not troubled with 
to Earthquakes, Which alſo may be the Rea- 
ing ſon why it hath no freſh Springs and Foun- 
by fains : For though indeed Dr. Robinſon doth 
od MW very probably impure its Want of Rain and 
to-W Springs to the Want of Mountains; yet be- 
of cauſe (as we ſhall afterwards prove) Springs 
may be derived from Mountains at a good 
the JJ OE TO 
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them, added to the firm Land, they being 


Engines they call Cava-fango's, Thus inthe 
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Diſtance, I know not whether all Mountains 
are ſo far remote from Egypt, as that there 
may be no ſubterraneous Channels of thai 
Length, as to derive the Water even thither 
from them ; and, therefore, probably one 
Reaſon of their Wanting of Springs may bel" 
the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Soil, where 
by it becomes impenetrable to the Water; 
and it may be, ſhould they uſe the ſame 
Artifices there, which the Inhabitants of the 
Lower Auſtria, and of the Territory offi 
Modena and Bologna in Italy do, that is, dig 
and bore quite through this Coat of Mud 
till they come to a Sand, or looſer Earth; 
they might, in like manner, procure them- 
{elves Fountains of ſpringing Water. Thus, 
by Reaſon of the great Rivers, Po, At heli, 
Brenta, and others, which empty themſelves 
into the Lagune, or Shallows about Ve 
nice in ſtah, and in Times of Floods bring 
down thither great ſtore of Earth; thoſe La- 
gune are in danger to be in time atterrated, 
and with the City ſituate in the midſt of 


already bare at every Ebb, only Channclsf'*" 
maintain'd from all the neighbouring PA- 

ces to the City, not without conſiderable 
Charge to the State in Engines and Labout- 
ers in ſome Places to clear them of the Mud, 
wherewith otherwiſe they would endanger 
to be obſtructed and choaked up; which 


(_ 
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marg, or Ifle that the River Rhoſne makes 
var Arles in Provence, there hath been ſo 
uch lately gained from the-Sea, that the 
hen nch- Tower had, in the Memory of ſome 
en living 1665, been removed forward 
ee times, as we were there informed; 
uch 1 have already entred in this Work. 


re- 
e; id it ſeems to me probable, that the whole 
Ki Ln Countries were thus gained from the 


a: For, Varenius in his Geography tells 
s, © That ſinking a Well at Amſterdam, at 
near a hundred Foot depth,, they met with 
ua Bed or Floor of Sand and Cockle-Shells ; 
hence it is evident, one would think, that 
m. of Old Time the Bottom of the Sea lay fo 
deep, and that that hundred Foot Thickneſs 
„e Earth above the Sand aroſe from the Se- 
ves eiments of the Waters of thoſe great Rivers, 
7, e Rhine, Scheld, Maes, Cc. which there- 
nol outs emptied themſelves into the Sea, and, 
. Tin Times of Floods, brought down with 


ed them abundance of Earth from the upper 
off Grounds.” The ſame Original, doubtleſs, 
nge that great Level of the Fens, running 


rough the Ile of Ely, Holland in Lincoln- 
lire, and Marſpland in Norfolk, That there 
lah been no ſmall Quantity of Earth thus 
u- Ptought down, appears alſo in that along the 
ad, Channels of moſt great Rivers; as for Ex- 


between the Mountains and higher Grounds 
bit on 
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imple, the Thames and Trent in England, 
pecially near their Mouths or Out. lets, 
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on each Side, there are large Levels an 
Plains, which ſeem to have been original 
Part of the Sea, raiſed up, and atterratedh 
Earth and Silt brought down by thoſe | 
vers in great Floods, 

_ Strabo, in the Firſt Book of his Geograph 
hath much to this purpoſe : H yap Teo yur 
rep aò r GWVISETAL TH 5OuNTH TAY TOTAUIN 
oiov re pes TH T3 "Tops rd Aeyoueva Drin, u 


ſand 
and 

Ama 
the | 
all 0 
Conts 
thetr 
that 

more. 
Cron 
King 
ded « 
(ern 
mpo1 
atuy 


arry 
1 


Mapp! 


e lg 


uni THpPRNIR, Jian, ua TRTEWH, A pA 
#y d ve *) Tov Oep.ogovra udi Tov "Ip { 
7 Ocuiouvpt, 70 TEy "Apnovw me10v, N 
SiJuvys T0. The. Obrw Y ua! i771 TH AN 
ETAvTES yd WirByTR TOY Nel, EEymreigvTe f 
ares AUTAY T9, of pey, u-, Of d' mm 
Jrroy (LEV. Of WY TONAYY TE A MANDKGYEICY i 
pay eure KA. Neu HE GEN Cuever TOM 
% ES Kai 0 Tlupapos, © Th Kiinig Tov pil 
TegoVeic* & O & uni noyiov EATER TOME T1 oi, 


*EgoeTau eooopevors ore Tvpayor edpuoding 
Hic TeaXewv lepyy & Kuimegv br.. 
And after a while, he adds, Obrw ye | 
eder Teo gwoliva To rhgys Thy d 
K1y1%\Gv dptopevoy, kv ovvexere A Tas 6. 
ToTa ay gripper. That is, For this Landi 
up and Atterration of the Skirts of the Sea, in 
the moſt part, about the Mouths of Rivers, | 
about the Out-lets of Iſter, the Places ca 
Eryqy, and the Deſarts of Scythia; about ib 
of Phaſis, the Sea-Coaſt of Colchis, a” 
a * | al 
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nal ſandy, and low, and ſoft ; about Thermodon 
db Iris, al! Themiſcyra, the Plain of the 
> Amazons, and the moſt Part of Sidene. And 
the like may be ſaid of other Rivers, For 
all of them imitate the Nile, adding to the 
Continent or Main Land the Part lying before 
-Wiheir Mouths, ſome more, ſome leſs ; thoſe leſs, 
that bring not down much Mud; and thoſe 
more, that run a great way over ſoft and looje 
round, and receive many Torrents: Of which 
Kind is the River Pyramus, which hath ad- 
id a great Part of its Land to Cilicia. Con- 
rning Which there is an Oracle come abro id, 
importing, That there will a Time come in 
ature Ages, when the River Pyramus ſhall 


Cyprus... o it might in Time 
pen, that the whole Sea ſhould gradually 
landed up, beginning from the Shores, if 


nd Mud they bring down, did ſpread ſo wide 
Is to be continuous. Thus far Straho. But 
he Oracle he mentions, predicting the Car- 
ying on and Continuation of Cilicia as far 
6 Cyprus, and the Joining that Iſland to the 
ontinent, proves falſe; there having not 
een as yet, that we hear or read of, any 
onſiderable Advance made towards it, in 
moſt 2000 Years, | 
Now, the Rain thus continually waſhing 
way, and carrying down Earth from the 
bountains zud higher Grounds, and raiſing 

Aa up 


n on the Shore and Land up the Sea as far 


e Efufions of the Rivers, that is, the Earth 
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thoſe Rivers grows more and more difficult 


rupted. The ſame Obſervation, I believe 
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up the Valleys near the Sea, as long as ther Fou 
is any Deſcent for the Rivers, fo long will ou 
they continue to run, carry forward the low tair 
Ground, and ſtreighten the Sea; which ald fink 
by its Working, by reaſon of the Declia Ski 


vity, eaſily carries down the Earth toward] der 


the lower and middle Part of its Channcl cel 


[ Afveus] and by Degrees may fill it up gre 
Monſieur Loubere, in his late Voyage to H car 
am, takes Notice of the Increaſe of the BankM ! 
and Sands in and near the Mouths of th Mc 
great Rivers of the Oriental Kingdoms all 
occaſion'd by the Sediments brought dow Mc 
from the Countries by the ſeveral Streams 1 
fo that, ſays he, the Navigation into and ui Bo 


and may in Proceſs of Time be quite inter 


may be made in moſt of our great Ein 
pean Rivers, wherein new Beds are raisd 
and old ones enlarged, Moreover, the Cloud 
ſill pouring down Rain upon the Earth, 
will deſcend as far as there is any Declivity 
and where that fails, it will ſtagnate, and 
joining with the Sea, cover firſt the Skirts 0 
the Earth, and ſo, by Degrees, higher an ne 
higher, till the Whole be covered. 01 
To this we may add, that ſome Aſſiſtanc of 
toward the leveling of the Mountains, ma Mc 


be contributed by the Courſes and Cat} tio 
-racts of ſubterraneous Rivers waſhing aw! 
the Earth continually, and weakning the 


Foun 
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foundations, fo by Degrees cauſing them to 
founder, ſubſide, and fall in. That the Moun- 
tains do daily diminiſh, and many of them 
ink; that the Valleys are raifed ; that the 
Skirts of the Sea are atterrated, no Man can 
deny. That theſe things muſt needs, in Pro- 
cels of Time, have a very conſiderable and 
great Effect, is as evident; which what elſe 

can it be, than what we have mention'd ? 
MoREO VER, towards this leveling of the 
Mountains, and filling up of the Sea, the Fire 
alſo contributes its Mite, For the burning 
Mountains or Vulcano; as for Example, Æt- 
na and Veſuvins, vomit at Times out of their 
Bowels, ſuch prodigious Quantities of Sand 
and Aſhes, and with that Force, that they 
are by the Winds carried and diſperſed all 
.over the Country, nay, tranſported over 
Seas into foreign and remote Regions; but 
let fall ſo copioufly in the circumjacent Pla- 
ces, as to cover the Earth to a conſiderable 
Thickneſs; and not only ſo, but they alſo 
pour forth Floods of melted Stones, Minerals, 
and other Materials, that run down as low as 
the Sea, and fill up the Havens, as of old one 
near Cataned ; AY | make Moles, and Promon- 
tories, or Points, as in the laſt Eruptions both 
of Ana and Veſuvius; the Tops of theſe 
Mountains falling in, and ſubſiding propor- 
tionably to the Quantity of the ejected Mat- 
ter, as Borellus proves. Meeting with a 
Quotation in Dr. Hakewill's Apology out of 
„ am In 
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Fa Blancanus his Book De Mundi Fa- 
rica, 1 earneſtly deſired to get a Sight of 
that Book, but could not procure it till the 
Copy of this Diſcourſe was out of my Hands, 
Ke. ſentup to London, in order to its Printing, 
But then obtaining it, I found it ſo exactly 
conſonant to my own Thoughts, and to what 
I have here written concerning that Subject; 
and ſome Particulars occurring therein by 
me omitted, that I could not forbear tranſla- 
ting the whole Diſcourſe into Engliſh, and 
annexing it tothis Chapter, eſpecially becauſe 
the Bock is not commonly to be met with. 
The Diſcourſe is firſt ſet down in his Book 
De locis Mathematicts Ariſtotelis more at large, 
and afterward repeated in his Book De Mun- 
di Fabricd more briefly. | 
PERGRATUM Lectori ſore exiſtimavi, fi 
rem ſcitu digniſſimam expoſuero, &c. 1 thought 
it might be very acceptable to the Reader, 
it I ſhould diſcover to him a thing moſt wor- 
thy to be known; which I have long ago, 


and for a long time obſerved, and am daily 
more confirmed in; eſpecially, ſecing no for- 


mer Writer that I know of hath publiſhed 
any thing concerning it. It is this, That the 
Superficies of the whole Earth, which is now 
rough and uneven by reaſon of Mountains 
and Valleys, and fo only rudely Spherical, 


is daily from the very Beginning of the 


perfect Roundnels, 
come to 


pals 


World reducing. to a 


inſomuch that it will neceſſarily 
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paſs in a Natural way, that it be one Day 
overflown by: the Sea, and rendred unhabi- 
Able. ! 90 27175 | 

FR SF then, that we may clearly appre- 
hend the Cauſes of this Thing, we muſt lay 
down as a Foundation from Holy Writ, 
That the Terraqueous Globe was, in the Be- 
ginning, endued with a more perfect Sphe- 
rical Figure, that is, without any Inequali- 
ties-of Mountains and Valleys and that it 
was wholly covered with the Sea, and ſo 
together unfit for terreſtrial. Animals to 


inhabit : But it was then rendred habitable, 


when by the Beck or Command of its Cre- 
tor,” the greateſt Part of the Land was tranſ- 
ted from one Place to another ;'whereupon 
here appeared the Hollows of the Seas, there 
the Heights of the Mountains: And all the 
Waters, which before covered the Face of the 
whole Earth, receded, and flowing down, 
filled thoſe depreſſed and hollow Places; and 
this Congregation of Waters was called the 
Lu. Hence ſome grave Authors doubt not 
bo aſſert, That the Mountains were made 
up of that very Earth which before filled 


the Cavities of the Sea. Whence it follows, 


at the Earth, as now it is, is mountainous 
ind elevated above the Waters, hath not 
ts natural Figure, but is in a violent Statè: 
but Nullum Violentum eſt perpetuum. Beſides, 
tie Earth being heavier than the Water, 
none of its Parts ought to be extant, and ap- 
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pear above its Superficies; and yet we fee 
that the Earth is really higher than the Sea, 
eſpecially the mountainous Parts of it: In 
which reſpe& alſo, both Land and Water 
are in a violent State. Wherefore, it is very 
onventent to the Nature of both, that: they 
ould: daily return towards their ancient 
and primigenial State and Figure; and, ac- 
cordingly, we affirm that they do ſo. 
. Moxeovex, we ſay that the Waters, both 


of Rains and Rivers, are the Cauſe of this 


Reſtitution, as 'will appear by the following 
Obſervations. 11/2 : heh 


. We ſee that Rivers do daily fret, and 


undermine the Roots of the Mountains; 10 
that here and there, from moſt Mountains, 


they cauſe great Ruins and Precipices, whence 


the Mountains appear broken; and the Earth, 
ſo fallen from the Mountains, the Rivers cat- 
ry down to the lower Places. 

FROM theſe Corroſions of the Rivers, 
proceed thoſe ſlow, but great Ruins, cal- 
led, Labinæ, a labendo; in which ſome Streets 
and whole Villages are precipitated into the 
Rivers. 51541 4-7 
2. Wr daily fee, that the Rain-Waters 
waſh away the: Superficies of the Mountains 
and carry them down to the lower Places: 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the higher 
Mountains are alſo harder and more ſtony 
than the reſt, by means whereof. they bettet 
reſiſt the Water, Hence alſo it comes to pals, 


that i 


of the World. 


that ancient Buildings in Mountains, their 
Foundations being by Degrees diſcovered, 
prove not very durable. For which Reaſon, 
the Foundations of the Roman Capitol are 
now wholly extant above-ground; which of 
old, at its firſt Erection, were ſunk very deep 
into it. This ſame thing all the Inhabitants 
of the Mountains do confi ; all ſaying, that 
this Lowering of Mountains was long ſince 
known to them; for that, formerly, ſome 
intermediate Mountains intercepted the Sight 
of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſituate in a more re- 
mote Mountain; which, after many Years, 
the intervenient Mountain being depreſſed, 
came clearly into View, And George Agricola 
is of Opinion (which I very much approve 
of) that the Rivers produced the Mountains 
and Hills in this manner. In the Beginning 


of the World, there were not fo many parti- 


cular divided Mountains, but only perpetual 
eminent Ridges of Land, not diſſected into 
ſo many Valleys as we now ſee. So, for Ex- 
ample, our Appennine was at firſt one conti- 
nued, even, eminent Ridge of Land, not divi- 
ded into any particular Mountains and Hills 
by intervening Valleys, as now it is; but that 
after the Rivers began to flow down from 
the Top of it, by little and little fretting and 
corroding the Ground, they made Valleys, 
and daily more and more; and by this means 
the whole Appennine came to be divided into 
many Hills and Mountains. c 
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3. Ix Plains we ſee the directly Contrary 
happens; for the Plains are daily more and 
more elevated, becauſe the Waters do let fall, 


in the plain and hollow Places, the Earth they 


brought down with them from the Moun- 
tains. ce 
in ſuch Places, are almoſt wholly buried in 
the Ground. So in Rome, at the Foot of the 
Capitoline Mountain, we ſee the Triumphal 
Arch of Septimius almoſt wholly. overwhelm- 
ed in the Earth; and every where in ancient 
Cities, many Gates and Doors of Houſes al- 
moſt landed up, little thereof being extant 
above Ground. 5 4 ag 
FROM which it appears, that this Sinking 
and Demerſion of Buildings into the Earth is 
a manifeſt Sign of their Antiquity, which is 
ſo much the greater, by how much the deep- 
er they are ſunk. So, for Example, at Bono- 
nia in Italy, many of the ancient Gates of the 
City, which the Bologneſe call Torreſotti, 
are very deeply ſunk, which is a certain Ar- 
gument of their Antiquity; and thence it ap- 
pears to be true what Hiſtories relate, that 
they were built in the Time of S. Petroninr, 
about 1200 Years ago, But here it is to be 


noted, that other things agreeing, thoſe are 
deeper depreſſed that are built in lower Pla- 
ces, than thoſe in higher, for the Reaſon 
aboveſaid. So at Bononia, that old Port, cal- 
led I Torreſotto di S. Georgio, is deeplier 
e ebe e which 4% 

A lee 


Hence we ſee that ancient Buildings 
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ld I Torreſotto di Stra Caſtilione, becauſe 
that is ſituated in a lower Place, and there- 
bre the Earth is more eaſily raiſed up about 


ey i. 

— 4. Tur ſame is affirmed by Architects, 
gs. who, when they dig their Foundations, do 
in {ery where, in plain Places, firſt of all remove 
he Ihe Earth, which they call Commota, | looſe or 
hal Whiken)] which is mixt with Fragments of 


Vood, Iron, Rubbiſh, Coins, ancient Urns, 
nd other things; which when it is thrown 
ut, they come to another ſort of Earth that 
hath never been ſtirred, but is ſolid, com- 
pt, and not mixt with any heterogeneous 
ning, eſpecially artificial. That moved 
[Commota\| and impure Earth is it which 
e Waters have by little and little brought 
lo n from the higher to the more depreſſed 
Places, which is not every where of equal 


the Pepth. But now, becauſe in the Mountains 
ti, Here is no where found ſuch moved or new 
\r- Warth, as is plain from the Experience of 
ap- Wichirecs, it is maniteſt that'the Mountains 
hat Wo by no means grow or increaſe, as ſome 
Iream, Von A 1 415 
be 5. Our Obſervation is proved from that 
are Wit, which is now much practiſed, of eleva- 
la- Wing and landing up depreſſed Places by the 
ſon {Waters of Rivers, and depreſſing the higher 
al- y running the Water over them. 


Tus ſame things happen about the Sea; 
al- Wor, whereas the Bottom of the Sea is more 


led de- 
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depreſſed than the Superficies of the Earth {ug 
and all the great Rivers empty themſelves 50 
into the Sea, and bring in with them a great 
Quantity of Earth and Sand, there muſt need 
be great Banks or Floors of Earth raiſed uber 
about the Sea Shores, near the Mouths of R. 
vers, whereby the Shores muſt neceſſaril 
be much promoted and carried forward in 
to the Sea, and ſo gain upon it, and compel 
it to recede. 

Tus may be proved, firſt by the Authorit 
of Ariſtotle, lib. 1. Meteor. cap. De permuta 
tiane tra ac maris ; and that of the ancien 


Proof from Egypt; Ariftotle's ſecond Exam. 
ple of this Landing up of the Sea, is the fein a 
gion of Ammonia, whoſe Lower and MariWicial 
time Places (faith he) it's clear, were up, 

this Landing up firſt made Pools and Fens 
and in Proceſs of time thefe Pools were dry 
ed up, and raiſed to be firm Land, by Eart 
brought down. A third Example is that o 
the Mzotis Palus, whoſe Skirts are ſo grow 
up by what the Rivers bring down, that thi 
Waters will not carry any thing ſo grei 
as Ships, as they would have done {1xty Veit 


which for Brevity's-ſake may be ſeen in him 
Add hereto, in the fifth Place, the Teſtimon 


of Pliny, who tells us, that much new Lan 
hath been added to the Earth, not on q 
r brought 
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rtt Wrought in by the Rivers, but deſerted by 
elvey e Sea, | . a 
greuß So the Sea hath receded ten Miles from 
1cedMfe Port of Ambracia, and five from that of 


d upWlyc, and in ſeveral other Places more or 
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f Ries, What he adds out of Htrabo, concern- 


rige the River Pyramur, is already enter d. 

in 6. NSI THEN ate later and nearer Experi- 
1pell nents, wanting. Of old time Ravenna ſtood 
pon the Brink of the Sea- Shore, which is 
o by reaſon of the Landing up the Shallows 
ir diſtant from it. The Sea waſhed the Walls 
Padua, which is now Twenty five Miles 
remote therefrom, In fine, our Rhexe of Bo- 


"rt 
td 
clen 


tha 


ama, though it be but a ſmall Torrent, yet 


Rehna few Years, ſince it hath been by an arti- 
AarlMicial Cut let into the Po, it hath ſo filled it 
© Mie, and obſtructed its Channel with Sand 
eng ad Mud, that it hath much endamaged the 
1 neighbouring] Fields. Seeing then by theſe 
a urious Aggerations of Sand and Silt, the Sea 
it is daily cut ſhort, and driven back, and its 
du Baſin or Receptacle ſtraitned, and the Bot- 
tha om thereof raiſed, it will neceſſarily come 
"0 d paſs in time, that it will begin to oyer- 
cow; as now it happens in many Places, for 
nu Examples in the Baltick, Danick, and Holland 
umz Shores, in which Places they are forced to 
00 erect and maintain long and high Banks and 


a Fences againſt the Inundations of the Sea. 
) 


OY which now makes up the Mountains, being 
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by the Water little by little brought dow 
into the Cavities of the Sea, is the Cauſe wh 
the Sea gradually here and there overfloy 
the Superficies of the Earth and ſo the Glob 
of the Earth, by the Aﬀaſion of the Water 
will be again render'd unhabitable, as at ff 
it was in tlie Beginning of the World; ant 
the Earth and Water will return to thei 
primitive Stkte and- Figuie, in which the 
boo: 11 natufallyto reſt. 

HEN wethay deduce ime Conſcctatie 
worthy to be Known, vis. That the World, 
or at leaſt tlie Barth, was not endued Wich 
that Figure which we new ſee; neither can 
the World endure fer ever. For if this 
mountainous Figure had been in it from 
Eternity, all thoſe Protuberancies of the 
Mountains liad been long ſinceè eaten away 
and waſted; or conſuméd by the Waters 
Nor can this World be Eternal becauſe, as 
we have proved, in Proceſs of time it will 
be reduced to a perfect Rotundity, and be 
overſlown by tlie Sea; whereupon will 
become uniabitable, and Mankind muſt 
neceſſarily periſh. Wherefore, unleſs that 
Deluge were prevented by the Fire which 
the Holy Scriptures mention, the World 
would nevertheleſs be deſtroyed by Water. 
Long after I had committed theſe things to 
writing, I met with Philo Fudeus his Book 
De Mundo, wherein he touches this Matter 


but oblcureiy; and in a very few Words. 
THUS 


ctior 


* 
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Tus far Blancanus, whoſe Sentiments 
nd Obſervations concerning this Matter 
jus punctually concurring, and carding 
ih mine, to my great Wonder and Satiſ- 
tion, I could not but think that the Con- 
lion hath a high Degree of Probability. 
Inly he takes no Notice, that in Compenſa- 
on of what the Rivers gain from the Sea 
bout their Outlets, the Sea may. gain from 
e Land by undermining and waſhing 
way the Shores that are not rocky, (as we 
e it doth in our own Country) perhaps as 
uch as it loſes, according to the vulgar 
roverb before remember'd. However, all 
tributes towards the filling up of the Sea, 
nd vringing on an Inundation, as I ſhall 
terwards ſhew. | | 

Bur it may be objected, That if the Wa- 
eis will thus naturally and neceſſarily in 
Proceſs of time again overflow and cover the 
arth, how can Gob's Promiſe and Cove- 
int be made good, Gen. is. 11. That there 
wuld mor any more. be a Flood to deſtroy the 
arth *, ' 
ot To which I anſwer, 1. That though this 
ich Would follow in a natural way, yet the Pow- 
rid Ar of Gov may interpoſe to prevent it, and 
o make good His Promiſe. 2. Though it 
ght come to pals in the Courſe of Nature, 
yet would it be after ſo many Ages, that it 
not at all likely the World ſhould laſt ſo 
ang; but the Conflagration or a 
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ſome ſay Three hundred, have been drow 
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of it by Fire, predicted by the Scripture N. 
will certainly prevent it. 3. Poſſibly ther be! 
may be ſomething in Nature which may o Wa 
viate this Event, though to us at preſenſWro' 
unknown, which I am the more inclinab i ove. 
to believe, becauſe the Earth doth not haſteWrell: 
ſo faſt towards it, as ſome of the Ancien ue 
imagined, and as the Activity of ſuch Ca foo 


ſes might ſeem to require, as I have alreadMfeſ] 


intimated. | 1 

Parenius, in his Geography, putting t 
Queſtion, Whether the Ocean may aga 
come to cover all the Earth, and make 
univerſal Deluge? anſwers, That we m 
conceive a way how this may naturally con 
to paſs. The Manner thus; Suppoling ti 
the Sea by its continual Working doth u 
dermine and waſh away the Shores 2 
Cliffs that are not rocky, and carry tl 
Earth thereof down towards the Middle, 
deepeſt Parts of its Channel, and ſo by 
grees fill it up. By doing this perpetual 
it may, in a long Succeſſion of Time, cat 
all away, and itſelf cover the whole Ea: 
That ir doth thus ſubvert and waſh aw 
the Shores in many Places, is an Experien 


in Frieſland, and in Zealand many Villag 


by the Encroachments of the Sea; as ſome 
their Towers and Steeples ſtill extant abc 
the Waters do teſtify, On the Tuſcan 85 

| 3. 
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Nircher tells us, That not far from Ligorn, 
he himfelf had obſerved a whole City under 
Water, that had been in former Times 
drown'd by the Inundation of the Sea. And 
over-againſt Puteoli, in the Sinus of Baia, he 
tells us, That in the Bottom of the Sea, there 
ire not only Houſes, but the Traces and 
footſteps of the Streets of ſome City mani- 
fſtly diſcernible. And in the County of 
Wolk, almoſt the whole Town of Done- 
wich, with the adjacent Lands, hath been 

undermined and devoured by the Sea. 
THr1s Waſhing away of the Shore is, I 
conceive, in great meaſure to be atrributed 
to the, forementioned ſtreightning and cut- 
ting ſhort of the Sea, by the Earth and Silr 
that in the Times of Floods are brought 
al down into it by the Rivers. For the Vulgar 
y UF iave a Proverbial Tradition, That what the 
dea loſes in one Place, it gains in another, 
And both together do very handſomly make 
out and explain, how the Earth in a Natural 
way, may be reduced to its primitive State 
in the Creation, when the Waters covered 
the Land. But this, according to the lei- 
ſurely Proceedings of Nature, would not 
come to paſs in many Ages, I might ſay, in 
Ages of Ages: Nay, ſome think, that thoſe 
vaſt Ridges and Chains of Mountains, which 
tun through the Middle of the Continents, 
ae by reaſon of their great Height, Weight 
and Solidity, too great a Morſel ever - be 
| Ce 
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devoured by the Jaws of the Sea. But whie 
ther they be or not, I need not diſpute 


though I incline to the Negative, becaulc 


this is not the Diſſolution the Apoſtle here 
ſpeaks of, which muſt be by Fire. 

Bur I muſt not here diſſemble an Obje 
ction I ſee may be made, and that is, That 
the Superficies of the Earth is ſo far from be 
ing depreſſed, that it is continually elevated, 
For in ancient Buildings, we ſee the Earth 
raiſed high above the Foot of them. So the 


Pantheon at Rome, which was at firſt aſcen- 
ded up to by many [eight] Steps, is now) 


deſcended down to by as many. The Baſis 


and whole Pedeſtal of Trajan's Pillar there 


was buried in the Earth. 

DR. Tancred Robinſon, in the Year 1683, 
obſerved in ſome Places the Walls of old 
Rome to lie Thirty and Forty Foot under 


Ground; ſo that he thinks the greater Part 


of the Remains of that famous ancient Ci- 


ty is ſtill buried, and. undiſcovered; the 


prodigious Heaps of Ruins and Rubbiſh in- | 


cloled within the Vineyards and Gardens, 


being not half digged up or ſearched, a5 


they might be, the Tops of Pillars peep- 


ing up and down. And in our own Coun-u 


try we find many ancient. Roman Pave- 


ments at ſome Depth under Ground. M/ 


Learned and Ingenious Friend Mr, Edward 


.Lhwyd, not long ſince inform'd of one, that 
himſclf had ſeen buried deep in the Church, 


yard 
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vlieMyard at Wycheſter in Gloceſterſhire. Nay, 
ute be Earth in time will grow over and bury 
au{Mihe Bodies of great Timber Trees, that have 
been fallen, and lie long upon it; which is 
made one great Reaſon, that ſuch great Num- 
bers (even whole Woods) of ſubterraneous 
Trees are frequently met with, and dug up 
t vaſt Depths in the Spaniſh and Dutch Ne- 
herlands, as well as in many Places of this 
land of Great Britain. 

To which Tanſwer, as to Buildings, 1. The 
luins and Rubbiſh of the Cities wherein 
hey ſtood, might be ' conceived to bury 
lem as deep as they now lie under Ground. 
ind by this means it's likely the Roman 
avements we find, might come to be co- 
red to that Height we mentioned. For 
lat the Places where they occurr, were an- 
ently Roman Towns ſubverted and ruined, 
ay eaſily be proved; as particularly in 
lis we mention'd, from the Termination 
ter ; whatever Town or Village hath 
ut Addition to its Name, having been an- 
ently a Roman Town or Camp, Cheſter, 
ming to be nothing but Caſira. "ID 
2, Ir is to be conſider'd, That weighty 


,ou-Wuldings do in time overcome the Reſiſtance 
Pavc-Withe Foundation, unleſs it be a ſolid Rock; 
My Wd fink into the Ground. : 
ward N Ay, the very ſoft Water, lying long up- 
., that n the Bottoms of the Sea or Pools, doth fo 


Mpreſs and ſadden them by its Weight, 
N that 
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that the very Roads, that are continually 
beaten with Horſes and Carriages, are not 
ſo firm and ſad: And in the Sea, the nearer 

ou dig to the low Water-Mark, till the 
1 and firmer it is : And it's probable, ſtill 
the farther the ſadder ; which ſeems to be 
confirmed by the ſtrong tixing of Anchors, 


of the incumbent Water, the People inhabi 
ting near the Sea are ſo ſenſible of, that! 
have ſeen them boldly ride through the 
Water croſs a Channel three Miles broad 
before the Tide was out, when in ſome 
Places it reach' d to the Horſes Belly.] 2 
Reſemblance whereof we. have in Ponds 
which being newly digg'd, the, Water tha 
runs into them, inks ſoon into the Eart! 
and they become dry again; till after ſom 
time, by often filling, che Earth become 
fo ſolid, through the Weight of the W. 
ter, that they leak no more, but hold Wate 
up to the Brink. JWittie Scarborough Spa 

86, +07 noi 
g Warar Force a gentle, if continual Pre 
ſure hath, we may underſtand alſo by il 
Roots of Trees, which we ſee will ſometim 


pierce through the Chinks of Stone Wall 
and in time make great Cracks and Ritts! 
them; nay, will get under their very Fou 
dations. The tender Roots of Herbs cel 
come the Reſiſtance of the Ground, and mah 
their: way through Clay or Gravel. By 6 


of the World. 
by, we may here take Notice, that one Rea- 
ſon why Plowing, Harrowing, Sifting, orany 
Comminution of the Earth, renders it more 
fruitful, is, becauſe the Roots of Graſs, Corn, 
and other, Herbs, can, with more Facility, 
creep abroad, and multiply their Fibres in 


the light and looſe Earth, 


' THAT, the Rotting of the Graſs, and other 
Herbs upon the Ground, may in ſome Places 
raiſe the Superficies of it, I will not deny; that 
is, in Gardens and. Encloſures, where the 
Ground is rank, and no Catrel are admitted- 
to eat off the Fog or long Graſs ; but elfe- 
where, the Raiſing of the Superficies of the 
Earth is very little and inconſiderable; and 
none at all, unleſs in level Grounds, which 
have but little Declivity: For other wiſe the 
Soil would by, this time have come to be of 
a very great Depth, which we find to be but. 
ſhallow. Nor do I think, that ſo much as 
the Trunks of fallen Trees are by this means 
cover'd; but rather, that they {ink by their 
own Weight, in time overcoming the Reſi- 
ſtance of the Earth, which without much Dif- 
ficulty yields, being ſoaked and ſoftned by 
the Rains infinuating into it, and keeping it 
continually moiſt in Winter-time. But if 
theſe Buildings be firuate in Valleys, it is 
clear, that the Earth, brought down from the 
Mountains by Rain, may ſerve to land them 
up. Again, the Superfieies of the Earth 
may be raiſed near the Sea-Coaſt, by the 
: Bb 2 8 con- 
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Wall, where I obſerved a fair Church, viz. that 


and where the Wind moſt frequently blows 
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continual Blowing up of Sand by the Winds, 
This happens often in Norfolk, and in Corn- 


of the Pariſh called Lalant, which is the 
Mother-Church to S. Ives, and above two 
Miles diſtant from the Sea, almoſt covered 
with the Sand; little being extant above it, 
but the Steeple and Ridge of the Roof. Nay, 
a great Part of S. Iver itſelf lies buried in 
the Sand: And I was told there, that in one 
Night there had been a whole Street of Hou- 
ſes ſo covered with Sand, that in the Morn- 
ing they were fain to dig their way out of 
their Houſes through it. All along the We- 
ſtern Shore of Wales, there are great Hills of 
Sand thus blown up by the Wind. We ob- 
ſerved alſo upon the' Coaſt of Flanders. and 
Holland, the like fandy Hills, or Downs, 
from which Weſterly Winds dtive the Sand 
a great way into the Country. . But there 
are not many Places liable to this Accident, 
wiz, where the Bottom of the Sea is ſandy, 


from off the Sea; where the Wind (ers 
from the Land toward the Sea this happens 
not; where it is indifferent, it muſt in rea- 
ſon carry off as much as it brings on, unleſs 
other Cauſes hinder. | 
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The Second. poſſible Cauſe of the World's De- 
ſtruction in a Natural Way, the Extinction 


of the Sun. | 


l. E Poſſibility of the Sun's 

Raf Extinction : Of which Acci- 
dent I ſhall give an Account 
of Dr. More's Words, in the 

=) laſt Chapter of his Treatiſe 
ofthe Immortality of the Soul. © This ( ſatth he) 
though it may ſeem a Panick Fear at firſt 
' Sight ; yer if the Matter be throughly exa- 
' mined, there will appear no contemptible 
' Reaſons that may induce Men to ſuſpect, 
' that it may at laſt fall out, there having been 
at certain Times ſuch near Offers in Nature 
toward this ſad Accident already. Pliny 
peaks of it as a thing not unfrequent, that 
were ſhould be Prodigioſi & longiores Solis 
lefecFus, qualis occiſo Dictatore Cæſare, & An- 
bniano bello, totius anni pallore continuo, Hiſt. 
Nr. lib. 3. cap. 30. Prodigious and laſting 
ect, of the Sun, ſuch as happened when Cæ- 
lr the Dictator was ſlain, and in the War with 
anthony, when. it Was continually pale and 
hom for a Whole Year. The like happened 
n Juſtinian's Time, as Cedrenus writes; 
ben for a whole Year together, the Sun 
Nas of a very dim and duskiſh Hue, as if 
4, Bb3 1 
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he had been in a perpetual Eclipſe : And, 
in the Time of hene the Empreſs, it was ſo 
dark for ſeventeen Days together, that the 
Ships loſt their Way in the Sea, and were 
ready to run one againſt another, as Theo- 


pbanes reports. But the late accurate Dil- 


covery of the Spots of the Sun by Scheiner, 


and the Appearing and Diſappearing of Fixt 


Stars and Comets, and the Excurſions of theſe 
laſt, do argue it more than poſſible, that after 
ſome vaſt Periods of Time, the Sun may be 
ſo inextricably inveloped by the Maculæ, that 
he may quite loſe his Light; and then you 
may eaſily gueſs what would become of the 
Inhabitants of the Earth: For without his 
vwifick Heat, neither could the Earth put 
forth any Vegetables for their Suſtenance; 
neither it it could, would they be able to bear 
the Extremity of the Cold, which muſt needs 
be more rigorous, and that perpetually, than 
it is noy under the Poles in Winter-time. 
But this Accident, tho! it would indeed extin 
guiſh all Lite, yet being quite contrary to 1 
Diſſolution by Fire, of which the Apoſil 
ſpeaks, I ſhall. paſs. it over without farther 
Conſideration, and proceed to a Third, 


of the World. 


S ECT. III, 


The Third poſſible Cauſe of the World's 
8 the Eruption of the Centra, 
1 A 


IN. D H E Poſſibility of the Erup- 
tion of the Central Fire, if 

any ſuch there be, incloſed 
A in the Earth. It is the Hy- 
doi beſis of Monſicur des Car- 
tes, that the Earth was originally a Star, or 
Globe of Fire, like the Sun, or one of the 
Fixt Stars, ſituate in the Center of a Vorten 
continually whirling round with it, That by 
Degrees it was covered over, or incruſtated 


with Maculæ, ariſing on its Surface like the 


Scum. on a boiling Pot, which ſtill increaſing 
and growing thicker and thicker, the Star lo- 
ſing its Light and Activity, and, conſequently, 
the Motion of the celeſtial Vortex about it 
growing more weak, languid, unable to reſiſt 
the vigorous Incroachments of the neighbour- 
ing Vortex of the Sun; it was at laſt drawn in, 
and wholly abſorpt by it, and forced to com- 
ply with its Motion, and make one in the 
Quire of the Sun's Satelliten. This whole 
Hypotheſis 1 do utterly diſallow and reject, 
Neither did the Author himſelf (if we may 
believe him) think it true, that the Earth 
was thus generated. For he ſaith, Quinimo 

5ù»̃ ad 
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ad res naturales melius explicandas, earum 
cauſas altius hic repetam quam ipſas unquam 
extitiſſe exiſiimem. Non enim dubium eſt, 
quin mundus ab initio fuerit creatus cum 
omni ſua perfectione, ita ut in eo & Sol, G 
Terra, & Luna, & Stellæ extiter int.. 
Hoc fides Chriſtiana nos docet ; hocque etiam 
ratio naturalis plane perſuadet. Attendendo 
enim ad e Dei potentiam, non poſſu- 
mus exiſtimare illum unquam quidquam feciſſe, 
quod non omnibus ſuis numeris fit abſolu- 
tum: That is, Moreover, for the better expli- 
cating of Natural Things, I ſhall bring them 
from higher or more remote Cauſes than I think 
they ever had. For there is no doubt, but the 
World was originally created in its full Per- 
fect ion, ſo that in it were contained both Sun, 
and Moon, and Earth, and Stars, &c. For this 
the Chriſtian Faith teacheth us, and this alſo 
Natural Reaſon doth plainly perſuade ; for at- 


tending to the immenſe Power of Go p, we can- 


not think that He ever made any thing that 
Was not complete in all Points, But tho' he 
did not belicve that the Earth was generated, 
or formed according to his Hypotheſes, yet 
ſurely he was of Opinion, that it is at pre- 
ſent ſuch a Body as he repreſented it after its 
perfect Formation, viz. with a Fire in the 
middle, and ſo many ſeveral Cruſts or Coats 
incloſing it; elſe would he have given us à 
meer Figment or Romance inſtead of a Body 
CR RRC 


But 
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Bur tho' I do reje& the Hypotheſes ; yet 
the Being of a Central Fire in the Earth is not, 


ſo far as I underſtand, any way repugnant 


to Reaſon or Scripture. For firſt of all, the 
ſcripture repreſents Hell as a Lake of Fire, 
Mark ix. 43, 44, Oc. Rev. xx. 10, 14, 15. 
and, likewiſe, as a low Place beneath the 
Earth, So Pſal. Ixxxvi. 13. and Dent. xxxii. 
22. it is called the nethermoſi Hell, Prov. xv. 
24. The Way of Life is above to the Wiſe, that 
he may depart from Hell beneath. 2. Many of 
the Ancients underſtand that Article of the 
Creed, He deſcended into Hell, of our Sa- 
viour's Deſcent into that Local Hell beneath 
the Earth, where He triumphed over the De- 
vil, and all the Powers of Darkneſs. And, 
particularly, Irenæus interprets that Saying 
of our Saviour, That the Son of Man ſhould 
be three Days in the Heart of the Earth, of his 
deing three Days in the Middle of the Earth, 
which could not be meant (ſaith he) of the 
Sepulchre, becauſe that was hewn out of a 
Rock in its Superficier. 3. It is a received 
Opinion among the Divines of the Church 
of Rome, that Hell is about the Center of the 


Earth; inſomuch as ſome of them have been 


lolic itous to demonſtrate, that there is room 
enough to receive all the Damned, by giving 
us the Dimenſions thereof. 
NEITHER is it repugnant to the Fra ye Fug 
the Creation in Geneſis. For tho' indeed Mo- 


ſes doth mention only Water and Earth, as 


the 
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the Component Parts of this Body ; yet doth 
he not aſſert, that the Earth is a imple, uni. 
form, homogeneous Body; as neither do we, 
when we ſay, Upon the Face of the Earth, 
or the like. For the Earth, we ſee, is a Maſs 


made up of a Multitude of different Species of 


Bodies, Metals, Minerals, Stones, and other 
Foſſils, Sand, Clay, Marl, Chalk, &c. which 
do all agree, in that they are conſiſtent and 
ſolid more or leſs, and are in that reſpect 
contradiſtinguiſhed ro Water ; and together 
compound one Maſs, which we call Earth, 
Whether the interior Parts of the Earth be 
made up of fo great a Variety of different 
Bodies, is to us altogether unknown. For 
tho! it be obſerved by Colliers, that the Beds 
of Coals lie one way, and do always dip 
rowards the Eaſt, let them go never ſo deep; 
ſo that, would ir quit Coſt, and were it not 
for the Water, they ſay, they might purſue 
the Bed of Coals to the very Center of 
the Earth, the Coals never failing or coming 
to an End that way; yet that is but a raſh 
and ungrounded Conjecture. For, what is 
the Depth of the profoundeſt Mines, were 
they a Mile deep, to the Semidiameter of the 
Earth? not as One to Four thoufand. Com- 
paring this Obſervation of Dipping with my 
Notes about other Mines, I find that thi 
Veins or Beds of all generally run Eaſt and 
Weſt, and dip towards the Eaſt, Of which 
what Account or Reaſon can we give, bo 
| the 
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the Motion of the Earth from Weſt to Eaft ? 
know ſome ſay, that the Veins, for Exam- 
ple, of Tin and Silver, dip to the North, 
tho' they confeſs they run Eaſt and Weſt, 
which is a thing I cannot underſtand, the 
Veins of thoſe Metals oeing narrow things. 
Sir Thomas Willoughby, in his forementioned 
Letter, writes thus : ------ © I have talked 
with ſome of my Colliers about the Lying 
g of the Coal, and find, that generally the Baſ- 
* ſet-End (as they call it) lies Weſt, and runs 
* deeper toward the Eaſt, allowing about 
„twenty Yards in Length to gain one in 
Depth; but ſometimes they decline a little 
from this Poſture ; tor mine lie almoſt South- 
Weſt, and North-Eaſt. They always ſink to 
the Eaſt more or leſs. There may, therefore, 
for ought we know, be Fire about the Cen- 


ter of the Earth, as well as any other Body, 


© if it can find a Pabulum, or Fewel there to 
© maintain it. And why may it not? ſince the 
© Fires in thoſe ſubterraneous Caverns of Æt- 
© ua, Veſuviut, Stromboli, Hecla, and other 
burning Mountains or Vulcan's, have found 


© wherewith to feed them for Thouſands of 


© Years. And as there are at ſome, tho' un- 
certain Periods of Time, violent Eruptions 
of Fire from the Craters of thoſe Mountains, 
and mighty Streams of melted Materials 
poured forth from thence : So, why may 
not this Central Fire in the Earth, (if any 
{ ſuch there be) receiving accidentally extra- 
RE * ordinary 
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ordinary Supplies of convenient Fuel, either 
from ſome inflamable Matter within or from 
© without, rend the thick exterior Cortex 
© which impriſons it, or finding ſome Vents 
© and Iſſues, break forth and overflow the 
* whole Huperficies of the Earth, and burn up 
© all Things,” This is not impoſſible; and 
we have ſeen ſome Phenomena in Nature 
which bid fair .towards a Probability of it. 
For, what ſhould be the Reaſon of new Stars 
appearing and diſappearing again ? as that no- 
ted one in Caſſiopeia, which at firſt ſhone with 
as great a Luſtre as Venus, and then by De- 
grees diminiſhing, after ſome two Years va- 
niſh'd quite away? But that by great Sup- 
plies of combuſtible Matter, the internal Fire 
ſuddenly increaſing in Quantity and Force, 
either found, or made its Way through the 
Cracks or Vents of the Maculæ which in- 
cloſed it, and in an inſtant, as it were, over- 
flowed the whole Surface of the Star, whence 
proceeded that illuſtrious Light; which at- 
terwards again gradually decayed, its Supply 


failing. Whereas other newly appearing Stars, 


which either have a conſtant Supply of Mat- 
ter, or where the Fire hath quite diſſolved 
the Maculæ, and made them comply with 
its Motion, have endured for a long time, 
as that which: now ſhines in the Neck of 


Cygnus, which appears and diſappears at cer- 


tain Intervals, 


Bur 


f the World. 


Bur becauſe it is not demonſtrable that 
there is any ſuch Central Fire in the Earth, 
| propoſe the Eruption thereof rather as a 
poſſible than probable Means of a Conflagra- 
tion: And proceed to the laſt Means whereby 
it may naturally be effected; and that is, 


Sz 0 . 


The Fourth Natural Cauſe of the World's Dil. 
| ſolution, the Earth's Dryneſs and Inflam- 

mability. bul#b'y 
ag HE Dryneſs and Inflammabi- 


lity of the Earth under the 
g Torrid Zone, with the Erup- 


on fire. Thoſe that hold the Inclination of the 
Equator to the Ecliptick daily rodiminilh, ſo 
that after the Revolutions of ſome Ages they 
will jump and conſent, tell us, that the Sun- 
beams lying perpendicularly and conſtantly 
on the Parts under the Equator, the Ground 
thereabout muſt needs be extremely parch'd 
and rendred apt for Inflammation. But for 
my part, I own no ſuch Decrement of Incli- 
nation. And the beſt Mathematicians of our 
0 deny, that there hath been any ſince the 
eldeſt Obſervations that are come down to 
us. For tho, indeed, Ptolemy and Hipparchus 
do make it more than we find it by above 
wenty Minutes, yet the Difference 1s 

| A 
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fo conſiderable, but that it may well be im: 
puted to the Difference of Inſtruments, or 


Obſervarions in Point of Exa&neſs. So that 
not having decreaſed for Eighteen hundred 
Years paſt, there is not the leaſt ground for 
Conjecture, that it will alter in Eightecn 
hundred Years to come, ſhould the World 
laſt ſo long. And yet if there were ſuch a 
Diminution, it would not conduce much (ſo 
far asI can ſee) to the bringing on of x Con. 


flagration. For though the Earth would be 


extremely dried, and perchance thereby ren- 
dred more inflammable; yet the Air being 
by the ſame Heat as much rarified, would 
contain but few nitrous Particles, and fo be 
inept to maintain the Fire, which, we ſee, 
cannot live without them: It being much 
deaded by the Sun ſhining upon it; and burt- 
ing very remifly in Summer-time, and hot 
Weather. For this Reaſon, in Southern Coun— 
tries, in extraordinary hot Seaſons, the Air 
ſcarce ſufficeth for Reſpiration. To the clear- 
ing up of this, let us à little conſider what 
Fire is. It ſeems to conſiſt of three different 
Sorts of Parts. 1. An extremely thin and 
ſubtil Body, whoſe Particles are in a. very 


vehement and rapid Motion. 2. A (ſuppo- 


ſed) Nitrous Pabulum, or Fewel, which i 
receives from the Air. 3. A ſulphureous ot 


unctuous Pabulum, which it acts and prey 
upon, paſſing generally by the Name 0. 
Fewel. This forementioned fubrit Body 
agita- 
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me gitating the (ſuppoſed) Nitrous Particles it 
or Nieceives from the Air, doth by their Help, 
hat Nis by Wedges, to uſe that rude Similitude, 
red penetrate the unctuous Bodies upon which 
tor tt acts, and divide them into their immediate 
en component Particles, and at length perchance 
tanto their firſt Principles; which Operation 
hz s called the Chymical Anatomy of mix'd 
(0 bodies. So we ſee Wood, for Example, di- 
on- MY vided by Fire into Spirit, Oil, Water, Salt, 
be! and Earth. 

en- TXrar Fire cannot live without thoſe Par- 
ing ticles it receives from the Air, is maniteſt, in 
ud chat, if you preclude the Acceſs of all Air, it 
bell is extinguiſhed immediately: And in that, 
ee where and when the Air is more charged 
uch with them, as in cold Countries, and cold 
11. Weather, the Fire rages moſt: That likewiſe 
hot it cannot be continued without an unctuous 
un- Pabnlum, or Fewel, I appeal to the Expe- 
Air rience of all Men. 233-5 

ze Now then, in the rarified Air in the Tor- 
hat rid Zone, the nitrous Particles being propor- 
em tionably ſcattered and thin fer, the Fire that 
andi might be kindled there would burn but very 
ey anguidly and remiſly, as we ſaid juſt now: 
po·¶ And ſo the Eruptions of Vulcano i, it any ſuch 
1 happened, would not be like to do half the 
or Execution there that they would do in cold 
5500 Countries.” And yet I never read of any 
ol ſpreading Conflagration cauſed by the Erup- 
oa ions of any Vulcano s, either in hot Coun- 
1ta- | | tries, 
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tries or in cold. They uſually caſt out 
abundance of thick Smoak, like Clouds dark- 
ning the Air; and likewiſe Aſhes and Stones, 
ſometimes of a vaſt Bigneſs; and ſome of 
them, as Veſuvius, Floods of Water; others, 
(as Ætna) Rivers of melted Materials, run- 
ning down many Miles: As for the Flames 
that iſſue out of their Mouths at ſuch Times, 
they are but tranſient, and mounting up- 
wards, ſeldom ſet any thing on fire. | 
Bur not to inſiſt upon this, I do affirm; 
that there hath not as yer been, nor for the 
furure can be, any ſuch Drying or Parching 
of the Earth-under the Torrid Zone, as ſome 
may imagine. That there hath not yet been, 
I appeal ro Experience, the Countries lying 
under the Courſe of the Sun, being at this 
Day as fertile as ever they were, and wanting 
no more Moiſture now than of old they did; 


having as conſtant and plentiful Rains in their | 


Seaſons as they then had. That they ſhall 
for the future ſuffer any more Drought than 
they have heretofore done, there is no Rea- 


_ fon to believe or imagine; the Face of the 
Earth being not altered, nor naturally alter- 


able, as to tlie main, more at preſent than it 
was heretofore. I ſhall now add the Rea- 
ſon, why, I think, there can be no ſuch Ex- 
ſiccation of the Earth in thoſe. Parts. It's 
true indeed, were there nothing to hinder 
them, the Vapours exhaled by the Sun- 
Beams in thoſe hot Regions, would i 
E227 ” call 


of the World. 
at caſt off to the North, and to the South, a 


great way, and not fall down in Rain there 
but towards the Poles : But the long and con- 


rs. Mountains are fo diſpoſed by the great and 
n- wiſe Creator of the World, as, at leaſt in our 
es Continent, to run Eaſt and Weſt, as Gaſſen- 
es, duc in the Life of Peirectius well obſerves 3 
p- ſuch are Atlas, Taurus, and the Alps, to 

umme no more: They are, I ſay, thus diſpo- 
m, Wed, as if it were on purpoſe to obviate and 
he top the Evagation of the Vapours North- 
ng ward, and reflect them back again, ſo that 
me ¶ they muſt needs be condenſed, and fall upon 
en, the Countries out of which they were eleva- 
ng ted. And on the South Side, being near the 
his Sea, it is likely that the Wind, blowing for 
ing the moſt part from thence, hinders their Ex- 


eit tion, becauſe in our Country, for at leaſt 
dall three Quarters of the Year, the Wind blows 
un from the great Atlantick Ocean; which was 
ca- Inken Notice of by Julius Ceſar in the Fifth 
the Wot his Commentaries, De Bello Gallico. Co- 


ter- Nur wentus, qui magnam partem omnis tempos 
n it in his locts flare conſucvit. 
ea- As for any Deſiccation of the Sea, I hold 
5x- lat by meer natural Cauſes to be impoſſible, 
It's Nunleſs we could ſuppoſe a Tranſmutation of 
der rinciples or Simple Bodies, which for Rea- 
ons alledged in a former Diſcourſe I cannot 
uow, I was then, 2 am ſtill of * 
55 Tat 


of Þ tinued Ridges or Chains of exceeding high 


curſion that way. This I ſpeak by Preſump- 
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that Go p Almighty did at firſt create a cers 
tain and determinate Number of Principles, 
or variouſly figured Corpuſcles, intranſmu- 
table by the Force of any natural Agent, 
even Fire itſelf, (which can only ſeparate 
the Parts of heterogeneous Bodies) yet not 
an equal Number of each Kind of theſe Prin- 
ciples, but of ſome abundantly more, as of 
Water, Earth, Air, Ather; and of others 
fewer, as of Oil, Salt, Metals, Minerals, &c. 
Now, that there may be ſome Bodies indi- 
viſible by Fire, is, I think, demonſtrable, 
For how doth or can Fire be conceived to di- 
vide, one can hardly imagine any other way 
than by its ſmall Parts, by reaſon of their 
violent Agitation infinuating themſelves in- 
to Compound Bodies, and feparating their 
Parts; which allowing, yet ſtill there is 


Ferm of Magnitude, below which it cannot 


divide, vig. it cannot divide a Body into 
ſmaller Parts than thoſe whereof itſelf is 
compounded, For taking, ſuppoſe, one leaſt 
Part of Fire, tis clear that it cannot inſinuate 
itſelf into a Body as little or leſs than itfelf; 
and what is true of one, is true of all: I (ay, 
we can imagine no other way than this, unlel 


perchance, by a violent Stroke or Shock, the 


Parts of the Body to be divided, may be put 
into ſo impetuous a Motion, as to fall in ſun- 


der of themſelves into leſſer Particles than 


thoſe of the impellent Body are, which I wil 
od oo Re RL 
4; th 
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that the Principles of ſome other Simple Bo- 
dies may be as ſmall as the Particles of Fire, 
But however that be, it is enough, if the Prin- 
ciples of Simple Bodies be, by reaſon of their 
perfect Solidity, naturally indiviſible. Such 4 
ſimple Body, I ſuppoſe Water, ſeparated from 
all heterogeneous Mixtures, to be: And con- 
ſequently the ſame Quantity thereof that was 
at firſt created, doth ſtill remain, and will 
continue always in Deſpight of all natural 
Agents, unleſs it pleaſes the Omnipotent Cre- 
ator to diſlolve it. And therefore there can 
be no Deſiccation of the Seas, unleſs by turn- 
ing all its Water into Vapour, and ſuſpending 
it in the Air; which to do, what an immenſe 
and long- continuing Fire would be requiſite? 
to the Mainten#nce whereof all the inflam- 
mable Materials near the Superficies of the 
Earth would not afford Fuel enough. The 
Sun, we fee, is ſo far from doing it, that it 
hath not made one Step towards it theſe four 
thouſand Years, there being in all likelihood 
as great a Quantity of Water in the Ocean 
now, as was immediately after the Flood: 
And conſequently there would probably re- 
main as much in it, ſhould the World laſt 
tour thouſand Years longer. Mm 


Tris Fixedneſs and Intranſmutability of 


Principles ſecures the Univerſe from Diſſolu- 
tion by the prevailing of one Element over 
another, and turning it into its own Nature; 
which otherwiſe it would be in continual 

| „ Danger 
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Danger of, It ſecures likewiſe the Perpetui- 
ty of all the Speczes in the World, many of 
which, if their Principles were tranſmutable, 
might by ſuch a Change be quite loſt : And 
laſtly, bars the Production or Creation of any 
_— Species, as in the forementioned Trea— 
tile, 


Yo ihe ie he IE I SSSI SESISTERTETS 
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Containing an Anſwer to the Second Que- 

ſtion, Whether ſhall this Diſſolution be 

effected by natural or by extraordinary 
| Means, and what they Mall be? 


Fs to the Second Queſtion, 
Whether ſhall this Diſſolu- 
tion be brought about and 
effected by natural or by 
0 extraordinary Means and 
Inſtruments, and what thoſe Means and In- 
ſtruments ſhall be? I anſwer in brief, That 


8 


A 
—— 


1 go 

Lf 5 
OR 
8 


— 


Ce 


the Inſtrumental Efficient of this Diſſolution 
ſhall be natural. For it is clear, both by 


Scripture and Tradition, and agreed on all 
hands, that it ſhall be that Catholick Diſſol- 
vent, Fire. Now, to the Being and Mainte- 
nance of Fire, there are four Things requi- 
fire. 1. The active Principle of /Xther. 2. Au, 
or 


of the World. 


or a Nitrous Pabulum received from it: 
Theſe two being commixt together, are every 
where at hand. 3. Fuel, which, conſi- 
dering the Abundance of combuſtible Mate- 
rials, which are to be found in all Places u 
on or under the Surface of the Earth, can no 
where be wanting. 4. The Accenſion, and 
the ſudden and equal Diffuſion of this Fire 
all the World over. And this muſt be the 
ok of Gop, extraordinary and miracu- 
ous. 1 | 

Suck a Diſſolution of the World might 


indeed be effected by that natural Accident 


mentioned in the Anſwer to the precedent 
Queſtion, vig. The Eruption of the Central 
fire, But becauſe it is doubtful, whether 
there be any ſuch Fire in the Middle of the 
Earth or no; and if there ever were, it. is 
lard to give an Account, how it could be 
maintained in that infernal Dungeon for want 
of Air and Fuel. And, becauſe, if it ſhould 
break forth into the Conſiſtency of a thin 
Flame, it would in all Likelihood ſpeedily 
ike Lightning mount up to Heaven, and 
Quite vaniſh away ; unleſs we could ſuppoſe 
Floods, nay Seas of melted Materials, or 
liquid Fire, enough to overflow the whole 
Earth, to be poured forth of thoſe Caverns. 
for theſe Reaſons I reject that Opinion, and 
do rather think that the Conflagration ſhall 
be effected by a ſuperficial Fire. Tho' I muſt 
nfeſs we read in Tacitus, Annal. 13. at the 
„„ _ * End, 
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End, of a fort of Fire that was not ſo apt to 
diſperſe and vaniſh. ------- The City of 
the Inhonians in Germany (ſaith he) confe- 
* derate with us was afflicted with a ſudden 
* Diſaſter ; for Fires iſſuing out of the Earth, 
burned Towns, Fields, Villages every 
where, and ſpread even to the Walls of a 
Colony newly built, and could not be ex. 
ringuithed, neither by Rain nor River-Wa. 
ter, nor any. other Liquor that could be 3 
employed, until for want of Remedy, or 
Anger of ſuch a Diſtraction, certain Pea- 

© ſants caſt Stones afar off into it; then the 

© Flame ſomewhat ſlackning, drawing near, 

© they put it out with Blows of Clubs, and l 
© other like, as if it had been a wild Beaſt; 
Laſt of all, they threw in Cloaths from ot 
© their Backs, which the more worn and 
* fouler they were, the better they quenched  & 
* the Fire.” I uſe Dr, Hakewil”s Tranſla- W ke. 
tion. 
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The Third Queſtion anſwered, Whether 
Hall this Diſſolution be | gradual and 
ucceſſtve, or-momentaneous and ſudden ? 


HE Third Queſtion is, het ber 
Hall this Diſſolution be gradual 
and ſucceſſive, or momentaneous 
aud ſudden ? a 
IANSWER, The Scripture reſolves for the 
latter, The Day of the LoD ſhall come as a 
Thief in the Night : A Similitude we have 
often repeated in Scripture, as in the tenth 
Verſe of this Chapter, in 1. Theſſ. xv. 2. 
Rev. iii. 3. and xvi. 15. And the Reſur- 
rection and Change of Things, it is ſaid, 
ſhall be in a Moment, in the Twinkling of an 
Eye, 1 Cor. xv. 5 2. Conſonant whereto both 
the Epicureans and Stoicks held their Diſſolu- 
tions of the World ſhould be ſudden and brief, 
as Lucretius and Seneca, in the Place fore- 
mentioned, tell us. And it is ſuitable to the 
Nature of Fire to make a quick Diſpatch of 
Things, ſuddenly to conſume and deſtroy. 
ANp as it ſhall be ſudden, ſo alſo ſhall it 
be unexpected, being compared to the Co- 
ming of the Flood in the Days of Noah, Mat. 
xxiv. 37,3 8,39. But as the Days of Noah were, 
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ſo ſhall alſo the Coming of the Son of Man be. 
For as in the Days that were before the Flood, 
thay were eating and drinking, marrying and 
giving in Marriage, until the Day that Noah 
entred into the Ark ; And knew not until the 
Flood came and took them all away ; ſo ſhall al. 
fo the Coming of the Son of Man be. And the 
raining of Fire and Brimſtone upon Sodom. 
Luke xvii. Theſſal. v. 3. For when they ſhall 
ſay Peace and Safety, then ſudden Deſtruction 
cometh upon them as Travail upon a Womay 
With Child. Now, if it ſhall be thus ſudden 
and unexpected, it is not likely there ſhould 
be in Nature any manifeſt Tendency to it, or 
remarkable Signs and Fore-runners of it: For 
ſuch .muſt needs ftartle and awaken the 


World into an Expectation and Dread of it, 
That there is at preſent no ſuch Tendency 


to Corruption, but that the World conti- 


nues ſtill in as good State and Condition as 


it was two thouſand Vears ago, without the 
leaſt Impairment or Decay, hath been, as we 
before noted, without any Poſſibility of 
Contradiction, clearly made out and demon- 
ſtrated, by Dr. Hakewil! in his Apology: 
And therefore, arguing from the paſt to the 


future, it will in all Likelihood ſo continue 


two thouſand Years more, if it be ſo long to 
the Day of Doom; and conſequently that 
Day (as the Scripture predicts) will ſudden- 
ly-and unexpectedly come upon the World. 
But if all theſe Prophecies (as Dr. Hammond 

* es ee i e 


of the World. 


afirms) be to be reſtrained only to the Des 
BE firucion of Jeruſalem, and the Fewiſh Poli- 
g. without any farther Reſpe& to the End of 


che World, then indeed from thence we can 

make no Inferences or Deductions in refer- 

ence to that final Period. 
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The Fourth Queſtion Reſolved, Whether I ö 

x hall there be any Signs or Fore-runners i 
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F the Diſſolution of the World ? ah 
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NE Fourth Queſtion is, Whe- 


ber ſhall there be any Signs or 
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[ N 

. . Al | Fore-runners of the Diſſolu- 
1 Ss tion of the World? 
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In order to the Anſwering of this Que- 
ſtion, we ſhall diſtinguiſh Signs into Natural 

f I and Arbitrarious. 885 
1. NATURAL Signs, ſo the Aurora, or 
: © Dawning of the Day, is a Sign of the Sun- 
e I Riſing, Now, if the Diſſolution be effected 
e in the Courſe of Nature, and by Natural 
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Means, there will be ſome previous natural 
Signs of it. An old Houſe will threaten 
Ruin before it falls. The natural Death of 
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„Mien, and all Animals, hath its Harbingers, 11 

aud old Men before their Diſſolution feel the 11 
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Impreſſions of Age; and proclaim to the 


World their approaching Fate, by Wrinkles, 
Gray Hairs, and Dimneſs of Sight. But we 
have formerly ſhewn, That there is no Con- 
ſeneſcency or Declenſion in Nature; but that 
the World continues ſtill as firm and ſtaunch 
as it was three thouſand Years ago; and 


why hereafter it ſhould founder and decay 


more than it hath done for ſo many Ages 
heretofore, what Reaſon can be given? It 
is not therefore likely there ſhould be " 
natural Signs of the Diſſolution of the World, 
and conſequently that it ſhall be effected by 


natural Means. 


2. THERE are. Arbitrary Signs, as a Gar- 
land hung out is a Sign of Wine to be old, 
Now, if the Diſſolution of the World be 
effected by Supernatural and Extraordinary 
Means, (as is moſt likely) the Signs of it 
muſt be arbitrarious. For though they may 


be natural Effects and Productions, yet would 


they not ſignify the Deſtruction of the World, 
if they were not ordered by Providence to 
happen at that time, and predicted as Fore- 
runners of it; with which otherwiſe they 
have no natural Connexion. Such Signs are, 
Matth. xxiv. the Sun being darken d, and 
the Moon not giving her Light, and the Stars 
falling from Heaven, and the Shaking of the 
Powers of Heaven. Theſe, and many other 
Signs of His Coming, we find mentioned in 
Scripture; but what the Meaning of theſe 


Ex: 


of the World. 

Expreſſions may be, is not ſo clear. For 
though ſome of them may be taken in a li- 
teral Senſe, yet it is manifeſt that others can- 
not. The Sun indeed may be ſo covered 
with a Macula, as to be quite obſcured; 
and thereupon the Moon neceſſarily loſe her 
Light, which ſhe borrows only from the 
Sun-Beams : But how the Stars ſhould in a 
literal Senſe fall down from Heaven, is in- 
conceivible; it being almoſt demonſtratively 
certain, that moſt of them are bigger than 
the whole Earth. We may therefore, Keep. 
ing as near as we can to the Letter, thus in- 
terpret them. There ſhall be great Signs in 
Heaven, diſmal Eclipſes and Obſcurations of 
the Sun and Moon ; new Stars and Comets 
ſhall appear, and others diſappear, and ma- 
ny fiery Meteors be ſuſpended in the Air. 
The very Foundations of the Earth ſhall be 
ſhaken, and the Sea ſhall roar and make a 
Noiſe. But I muſt nor here difſemble a great 
Difficulty : How can ſuch illuſtrious Signs 
and Fore-runners be reconciled to the Sud- 
denneſs and Unexpectedneſs of CHRIS T's 
Coming, and the End of the World? Lake 
xxi. 25. Aſter the Evangeliſt had told us, 
That there ſhall be Signs in the Sun, and in 
the Moon, and in the Stars, ---- the Sea and 
the Waves roaring ; he adds, as a Conſe- 
quent thereof, Ver. 26. Mens Hearts failing 
them for Fear, and for looking after thoſe 
Things that are coming on the Earth. And, 
3 indeed, 
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indeed, how could any Man poſſibly be bu- 
ried in ſo profound a Lethargy of Senſleſs- 
neſs and Security, as by ſuch ſtupendous 
Prodigies not to be rowzed and awakened 
to an Expectation of ſome diſmal and tre- 
mendous Event? How could he ſing a Re- 
quiem to his Soul, and ſay Peace and Safe- 
ty, when the World ſo manifeſtly threa- 
tens Ruin about his Ears? For the recon- 
ciling of theſe Expreſſions to this ſudden 
Coming of our Saviour to Judgment, it 
were moſt convenient to accept them in 
the Figurative and Metaphorical Senſe. For 
if we underſtand them of the Ruin and De- 
vaſtations of Cities and Countries, and 
Changes of Governments, the Subverſions 
of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, the Falls 
and Depoſings of Princes, Nobles, and great 
Men; theſe happening more or leſs in every 
Age, tho' the ſerious and inquiſitive Chri- 
ſtian, who ſearches and underſtands the Scri- 
ptures, may diſcern them to be the Signs of 
the World's Cataſtrophe ; yet the careleſs and 
inconſiderate, the vicious and voluptuous are 
not like to be at all ſtartled or moved at them, 
but may notwithſtanding, looking upan them 
as ordinary and inſignificant Accidents, dor- 
mire in utramque aurem, ſleep ſecurely till the 


laſt Trump awaken them. Or it may be an- 


ſwered, That theſe Prophecies do belong 


ſo 
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ſo we are not concerned to anſwer that Ob- 
jection. 


Gn ain as +4 


The Fifth Queſtion anſwered) 4! what 


Period of Time ſhall the World be diſ- 
ſolved © 


= H E Fifth Queſtion is, At 

what Period of Time ſhall 

the World be diſſolved? I 
_ anſwer, This is abſolutely 
ne UNCCITAIN and undetermina- 
ble, For, fince this Diſſolution ſhall be ef- 
fected by the extraordinary Interpoſition of 
Providence, it cannot be to any Man known, 
unleſs extraordinarily revealed. And our Sa- 
viour tells us, That of that Day and Hour 
tnoweth no Man, no not the Angels of Hea- 
den, &c. Matth. xxiv. 36. And again, Ads 
i. 17. It is not for us to know the Times and 
the Seaſons, which the Father hath placed in 
his own Power, And this Dr. Hakewill brings 
is an Argument, that the World decays not, 
neither tends to Corruption ; becauſe, if ir 
did, the Time of its actual Diſſolution might 
be collected and foretold; which, ſaith be, 
the Scripture denies. We may invert this 
f N Argu- 
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tio non amplius quam ducentorum videtur an- 


fand Years ſince, convinces him of a groſs 
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Argumentation, and inferr, Becauſe the World tic 
doth not decay, therefore the Time of its Noot 
Diſſolution cannot be known. am 

Bur yet, notwithſtanding this, many have NW. 
ventured to foretell the Time of the End of fo 
the World, of whom ſome are already con- 
futed, the Time prefix d being paſt, and the 
World ſtill ſtanding. Lactantius, in his Time, 
ſaid, Inſtit. lib. 7. cap. 25. Omnis expecta. 


norum ; The longeſt Expectation extends not 
farther than Tewo hundred Years, The Con- 
tinuance of the World more than a Thou- 


Miſtake. Paulus Grebnerus, a high Preten- 
der to a Spirit of Prophecy, ſets it in the Year 
1613, induced thereto by a fond Conceit of 
the Numerical Letters in the Latin Word 
Judicium. Other Enthuſiaſtical Perſons of 
our own Country have placed it in the 
Years 1646, and 1656. The Event ſhews 
how ungroundedly and erroneouſly. Others 
there are, whoſe Term is not yet expired, 
and ſo they remain ſtill ro be confuted. As 
thoſe who conceit, that the End of the World 
ſhall be when the Pole-Star ſhall come to 
touch the Pole of the Equator, which (/9 
they) ever ſince the Time of Hipparchu, 
hath approached nearer and nearer to tt 


That it doth ſo, I am not ſatisfied ; but if H 

doth, it is meerly Accidental, and hath noc. 

Connexion with the End of the World. I 
„„ 
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1d Ihe moſt famous Opinion, and which hath 
its ound . moſt Patrons and Followers, even 

mongſt the Learned and Pious, is that of the 
ve World's Duration for Six thouſand Years. 
of ¶ for the ſtrengthening of which Conceit, they 
n- Well us, That as the World was created in 
the Nix Days, and then followed the Sabbath, ſo 
ne, hall it remain Six thouſand Years, and then 
ta- hall ſucceed the Eternal Sabbath. Heb. iv. 9. 
an- Aba c t. Eapparioucs, xc. There re- 
not Nnaint, therefore, a Reſt or Sabbath to the Peo- 
on- Wile of Go p. Here we ſee, that the Apoſtle 
ou- ¶aſtitutes a Compariſon between the heaven- 
rols Ny Reſt and the Sabbath. Therefore, as GoD 
en- Wricſted upon the Seventh Day, ſo ſhall all the 
ear MVorld of the Godly reſt after the Six Thou- 
t of Mlandth Year. For he that hath entred into 
ts Reſt, ceaſeth from all his Works, as Go» 
lid from His, Of this Opinion were many 
of the Ancient Fathers, as I ſhewed before, 
rounding themſelves upon this Analogy be- 
tween the Six Days of the Creation and the 
bbath ; and the Six Thouſand Years of the 
World's Duration, and the Eternal Reft : 
for, faith Irenæus in the Place before quo- 
e toWted, Hoc autem, (that is, the Hiſtory of the 
A Days Creation, and ſucceeding Sabbath) 
hu & proteritorum narratio, & futurorum pro- 
Petia, Dies enim. unus mille annot ſignificat, 
ſent eriptura teſtatur- 2 Pet. iii. 8. Pſal. 
xc. 4. The Scriptures reckoning Days of 
bene thouſand Years long, as in Verſe 8. : 
| e this 
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this Chapter, and in Pfal. xc. 4. This is pg; 
likewiſe a received Tradition of the Fewwjh Eg. 
Rabbins, regiſtred in the Talmud, in the Trea- que 
tiſe Sanhedrim, delivered (as they pretend) I eri, 
by the Prophet Elias the Tiſhhite to the Son Hy, 


of the Woman of Sarepta, whom he raiſed ;,1; 


from the Dead, and by him handed down to % 
Poſterity. I rather think with Reuterus, that ther 
the Author of it was ſome Rabbi of that Na, 
Name. The Tradition is, Sex millia anno- lav 
rum exit mundus: & uno millenario vaſtatio, of. 
i. e. Sabbathum Dei: Duo millia inane : Duo 3 
millia Lex: Duo millia dies Meſſig. Twins 
thouſand Years Vacuity : Two thouſand Har nin 
of the Law : Two thouſand Years the Day of ftece; 
the Meſſiah. But they ſhoot far wide: For, Wien, 
according to the leaſt Account, there paſſed. 
a far greater Number of Years before the you 
Law was given, 2513, faith Renterus ; and, rer. 
on the contrary, leſs Time from the Law town 
the Exhibition of the Meſſiah. All theleſ 
Proofs laid together, do ſcarce ſuffice to make 
up a Probability. Neither do thoſe RabbinicalFiva, 
Collections from the fix Letters in MO8N2hm« 
the firſt Word of Geneſis, or from the fix 
Alephs in the firſt Verſe of that Book, each 
ſignifying a Thouſand Years; or from the 
fix firſt Patriarchs in the Order of the Ge- 
nealogy to Enoch, who was caught up to 


Heaven, and found no more, add much eat 


Weight to this Opinion. S. Auſtin very mo- erni 


deſtly concludes, after a Diſcuſſion of thiFsto 


Point 


of the World. 
NY Point concerning the World's Duration; 
Ego tempora dinumerare non audeo : Nec ali- 
ca- nm Prophetam de hac re numerum annorum 
id) exiſtimo præſiniwiſſe. Nos ergo, quod ſcire nos 
on Dominus noluit, libenter neſciamus. I dare not 
(ed calculate and determine Times: Neither do I 
10 think, that concerning this Matter, am Pro- 
phet hath predicted and defined the Number of 
hat are. What therefore the Lo RD would not 
5 x 1 to know, let us willingly be ignorant 
HO 07 Yido 2ON Go / dtd 8 
Duo Burt though none but preſumptuous Per- 
[WoYYfons have undertaken peremptorily to deter- 
nine that Time, yer was it the common and 
ly 0 Freceived Opinion and Perſuaſion of the An- 
For, dent Chriſtians, that that Day was not far 
off: And had they been to limit it, they 
would hardly have been induced to ſer the 
Term ſo forward and remote from their 
own Age, as by Experience we find it proves 
o be, but in their own Times, or ſhortly af- 
er: And many Places of Scripture ſeem to 
our that Opinion; ſo that ſome have pre- 
med to ſay, That the Apoſtles themſelves 
e ſu ere at firſt miſtaken in this Particular, till 
eater farther Illumination they were better 
 theWnformed, But though this be too bold a 
Ge · Nonceit, yet that the Churches, at leaſt ſome 
p tofff them, did at firſt miſtake the Apoſtles 
nuctFeaning, in their Sermons and Epiſtles con- 
mo- erning this Point, and ſo underſtand them, 
thiszzs to think that the End of the World and 
point . Final 
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the Church. Indeed, there are ſo many Pla- 
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Final Judgment was at hand, appears from 
2 Thefſ. ii. 2. I beſeech you, Brethren, that ye 
be not ſoon ſhaken in Mind, or be troubled, nei. 
ther by Spirit, nor by Word, nor by Letter, as 
from us, as that the Day of CRISHTH 1s at 
hand. We ſee the Apoſtle labours to recti- 
fy, and for the future to prevent this Mi- 
ſtake : So, likewiſe, the Apoſtle Peter, in 
the 8th and gth Verſes of this Chapter, 
And yet this Opinion had taken ſuch deep 
Root in them, that it was not eaſy to be 
extirpated ; but continued for ſome Ages in 


ces in the New Teſtament which ſpeak 0 
the Coming of CHRIS r as very near, that 
if we ſhould have lived in their Time, anc 
underſtood them all as they did, of His Co 
ming to judge the World, we could hardly 
have avoided being of the ſame Opinion g. 
But if we apply them (as Dr. Hammond % 
doth) to His Coming to take Vengeance on &, 
His Enemies, then they do not hinder, bu 
that the Day of Judgment, I mean the Gene « x 
ral Judgment, may be far enough off. 50 « | 
leave this Queſtion unreſolved, concluding « 
that when that Day will come G0 p only « 
knows, WR 


* [6 


CA aſce 


as CAP. 

8 s Conflagration ſhall extend. 
Mi- FI SixTH Queſtion is, How 
He far ſhall this Conflagration 
* extend 2 Whether to the E- 
ecp thereal Heavens, and all the 
de | Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, 
Su and Stars, or to the Aereal only ? 
F 1 axsws R, If we follow ancient Traditi- 
gs 0n, not only the Earth, but alſo the Heavens 


and heavenly Bodies will be involved in one 
common Fate, as appears by thoſe Verſes 
quoted out of Lucretius, Ovid, Lucan, &c. 
Or Chriſtians, ſome exempt the Ethereal 
Region from this Deſtruction; for the two 
following Reaſons, which I ſhall ſet down in 
Renterus's Words: 1. Becauſe in this Chap- 
* ter the Conflagration is compared to the 
Deluge in the Time of Noah. But the De- 
* luge extended not to the upper Regions of 
* the Air, much leſs to the Heavens, the Wa- 
ters arifing only fifteen Cubits above the 
Tops of the Mountains, if fo much. There- 
* fore neither ſhall the Conflagration tran- 
* ſcend that Term.” So Beza, upon 2 Pet. 
ti, 5. Tantum aſcendet ile ignis quantum aqua 
altior ſupra omnes montes. That Fire ſhall 
aſcend as high as the Waters ſtood above the 
8 DS Moun= 
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Mountains, This Paſſage I do not find in 
the laſt Edition of his Notes. The ordinary 
Gloſs alſo upon theſe Words, 2 Theſſ. i. 2. 
In flaming Fire rendring Vengeance , ſaith, 
Chriſtum venturum pracedet ignis in mundo 
qui tantum aſcendet quantum aqua in diluvin. 
There ſhall a Fire go before CHRIST when 
He comes, which ſhall reach as high as did the 
Water in the Deluge. And S. Auguſtin De 
Civit. Dei lib. 20. cap. 18. Petrus etiam com- 
memorans factum ante diluvium, videtur ad- 
monuiſſe quodammodo, quatenus in fine hujus 
ſeculi iſtum mundum periturum eſſe credamus, 
Peter alſo mentioning the ancient Deluge, 
ſeems in a manner to have adviſed us how far, 
at the Conſummation of Time, we are to believe 
this World ſhall periſh. „ 
Bor this Argument is of no Force, be- 
cauſe it is not the Apoſtle's Deſign in that 
Place to deſcribe the Limits of the Confla- 
gration, but only againſt Scoffets, to ſhew, 
that the World ſhould one Day petiſh by Fire, 
as it had of old been deſtroyed by Water. 
2. T xr ſecond Reaſon is, © Becaule the 
heavenly Bodies are not ſubject to Paſſion, 
Alteration, or Corruption. They can con- 
tract no Filth, and fo need no Expurgation 
r : 
To this we anſwer, not in the Words of 
Reuter, but our own; That it is an idle and 
ill-grounded Conceit of the Peripatericks, 
That the Heavenly Bodies are of their own 
ES | Nature 


A 


F the World. 


Nature incorruptible and unalterable: Foron 
the contrary it is demonſtrable, that many 
of them are of the ſame Nature with the 
Earth we live upon, and the moſt pure, as 
the Sun, and probably too the fix'd Stars; 
ſuffer Alterations ; maculæ, or opaque Con- 
cretions being commonly generated and diſ- 
ſolved in them. And Comets: frequently, 
and ſometimes New Stars, appear in the 


Ethereal Regions. So that theſe Arguments 


are inſufficient ro exempt the Heavens from 


Diſſolution; and on the other ſide, many 


places there are in Scripture which ſeem to 
ſubject them thereto: As Pſal. cii. 25, 26. 
recited Hebr. i. 10. which hath already often 
been quoted, The Heavens are the Works 
of Thy Hands ; They ſhall periſh. Matth. 
xxiv. 35. Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away, 
Ila. IXV. 17. and li. 6. The Heavens ſhall va- 
ſh away like Smoak, Yet am I not of Opi- 
nion, that the laſt Fire ſhall reach the Hea- 
jens; they are too far diſtant from us to 
ſuffer by it: Nor indeed doth the Scripture 
firm it; but where it mentions the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Heavens, it expreſſeth it by ſuch 
Phraſes as ſeem rather to intimate, that it 
hall come to. paſs by a Conſeneſcency and 
Decay, than be effected by any ſudden, and 
violent Means. Pſal. cii. 25, 26. They all 


ball wax old as doth a Garment, &c. Though. 


| confeſs nothing of Certainty can be gather- 
ed from ſuch Expreſſions : For we find the 
33 ' ſame 
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fame uſed concerning the Earth, Tſa. li. 6, 
The Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like Smoab, 
and the Earth ſhall wax old as doth a Gar- 
ment. The Heavenly Bodies are none of 
them uncorruptible and eternal; but may 
in like manner as the Earth be conſumed and 
deſtroyed, at what Times, and by what 
Means, whether Fire, or ſome other Element, 
the Almighty hath decreed and ordered, 


N . t ce . W.: NN 5. . UN * * 
' b GC H A P. XI. 
Whether ſhall the whole World be con- 


ſumed and annihilated, or only refined 


and purified ? 


RARE HERE remains now only the Se- 

F-1 venth Queſtion to be reſolved, 
5) al Af Whether ſhall the World be whol- 
y conſumcd, burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed, or annihilated; or only refined, pu- 
rified, or renewed? To this 1 anſwer, That 
the latter Part ſeems to me more probable, 
Viz, That it ſhall not be deſtroyed and an- 
nihilated, but only refined and purified. | 


know what potent Adverſaries I have in 


this Cafe. I need name no more than Ge- 


rard in his Common Places, and Dr. Halt- 
will in his Apology, and the Defence of 10 
. | ; F Wo 


** 
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who contend earneſtly for the Abolition or 
Annihilation. But yet upon the whole Mat- 
ter, the Renovation or Reſtitution ſeems to 
me moſt probable, as being moſt conſonant 
to Scripture, Reaſon, and Antiquity. The 
Scripture ſpeaks of an dToardgaor, or Reſti- 
tution, Aft iii. 21. Whom the Heavens muſt 
contain until the Time of the Reſtitution of all 
Things, ſpeaking of our Saviour; and 7&- 
Ayyeveoia, or Regeneration of the World, the 
very Word the Stoicks and Pythagoreans uſe 
in this Caſe, Matt. xix. 28, 29. Verih, I ſay 
unto you, That ye which have follow'd me, in 
the Regeneration, when the Son of Man ſhall 
fit on the Throne of His Glory, ye alſo ſhall ſit 
upon twelve Thrones, &c. Pal. Cit. 26. As 
a Veſture ſhalt thon change them, and they 
ſhall be changed. Which Words are again ta- 
ken up and repeated, Heb. i. 12. Now it 
is one thing to be changed, another to be 
annihilated and deſtroyed, 1 Cor. vii. 31. ra- 
edyer T0 gxiua T5 ups Tere, The Faſhion 
of this World paſſeth away. As if he had 
ſaid, It ſhall be transfigured, or its outward 
Form changed, not its Matter or Subſtance 
deſtroyed. Iſa. Ixv. 17. Behold I create new 
Heavens and a new Earth, and the former 
ſhall not be remembred, nor come into Mind. 
Ifa, xlvi. 22. As the new Heavens and new 
Earth, which I ſpall make, ſhall remain be- 
fore me. To which Places the Apoſtle Peter 
ſcems to referr in thoſe Words, 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

"yo. Newer: 
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Neverthelels wwe, according to His Promiſe, look 


for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein 


duwelleth Righteouſneſs. This new Heaven 
and new Earth we have alſo mentioned, Rev. 
xii. 1. And ] ſaw a new Heaven and 2 new 
Ear: ; for the firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth 
Were paſſed away, and there was no more Sea, 
Theſe Places, I confeſs, may admitt of an 
Anſwer or Solution by thoſe who are of a 
contrary Opinion, and are anſwered by 
Dr. -Hakew!ll ; yer all together, eſpecially 
being back'd by ancient Tradition, amount 
to a high Degree of Probability. I omitt that 
Place, Rom. viii. 21, 22. The Creature itſelf 
alſo ſhall be delivered from the Bondage "of 
Corruption, into the glorious Liberty of the Sons 
of God: Tho! it be accounted the ſtrongeſt 


Proof of our Opinion, becauſe of the Obſcu- | 


rity and Ambiguity thereof. 

2. Fox Antiquity, I have already given 
many Teſtimonies of the ancient Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and could, if 
Need were, produce many more, the whole 
Stream of them running this way. And tho 
Dr. Hatewill ſaith, That if we look back to 
higher Times before S. Hierom, we ſhall not 
eafily find any one who maintained the 
World's Renovation; yet he hath but two 


Teſtimonies t to alledge for its Abolition ; the 


one our of Hilary upon the Pſalms, and the 
other ont of Clemens his Recognitions. To 


this Refttrution of the World, after the Con- 


flagration, 


-w) tw Os 
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fagration, many alſo of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers bear Witneſs, whole Teſtimonies 

Mr. Burnet hath exhibited in his T heory of 

the Earth, lib. 4. cap. 5. Of the Stoicks, 
Chryſippus de Providentia, ſpeaking of the 
Renovation of the World, ſaith, Hude, nerd 4pul 

70 TEAEUTYTO, TANY ee iy y eue 17 3 
Ne, el 0 viy e q yroud re gv ijua 
We, after Death, certain Periods of Time be- 
ing come about, ſhall be reſtored to the Form 
we now have. To Chryſippus Stobæus adds 
Zeno and Cleanthes, and comprehends toge- 


ther with Men all natural Things, Zaun, xa: 


| Racalei, uo! NpuoinTry HEHE: THY BOIKY METH 


BHE, ol ele oTepur, TO Top uni TRAY EN 
ur TOUTY) &moTehero0a Thy H)) ol 
r rec % Leno, and Cleanthes, and Chry- 
ſippus, were of Opinion, That the Nature or 
Subſtance of Things changes into Fire, as it 
were into a Seed, and out of this again, ſuch 
a World or Frame of Things is effefted as was 
before, This Revolution of Nature, Auto- 
ninus, in his Meditations, often calls Tyv e- 
h Tay yEveoiay Thy ona, The Periodical 
Regeneration of all Things. And * Origen, « IIb. .. 


againſt Celſus, ſaith of the Stoicks in general, 


oa! J of amo The Srodc HATH TeEpiodev Ee 
T3 Taos yiveodau, ual thine dury Saoouyov 
rar ATRpPANNAATH EX200v Os TEX THY ETEPAY 
405ay40ou* The Stoicks ſay, That at certain 
Periods of Time there is a Conflagration of the 
Univerſe; and after that a Reſtitution thereof 
vn : | paving 
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having exaftly the ſame Diſpoſition and Furni. 
ture the former World had. More to the like 
Purpoſe concerning the Stoicks, we have in 
* Euſebius out of Numenins, Nature, ſaith 
he, returns ele Thy dyd5aoiwv exelvyy Ti - 
GXy EVIUTCY TOY MEyigev, ual" d cr dutys won 
ele auTyYy TRAV yiveTaL h ,d Ei- 


o J ard Tok ad ole M,‘ ./ GoauTL 


ika ro, ut Moyer many Thy duThy diE 
Toma, THY roi rο D οοον f diO(e uu 
a&rararavguc, to the Reſurrection which makes 
the great Year, wherein there is again a Reſti. 
tution made from itſelf alone to itſelf. For re- 
turning according to the Order wherein it be- 
gan firſt to frame and diſpoſe Things, (as Rea- 
fon would) it again obſerves the ſame OEconomy 
or Adminiſtration ; the like Periods returning 
eternally without ceaſing. He that defires more 
Authorities of the Heathen Philoſophers and 
Poets, in Confirmation of the World's Reſti- 
tution after the Conflagration, may conſult 
the ſame Mr. Burnet in the Place fore-quoted; 
where he alſo ſhews, that this Doctrine of 
the Mundane Periods was received by the 
Grecians from the Nations they call Barba- 
rous. Pythagoras, ſaith Porphyry, brought it 
firſt into Greece : And Origen witneſſeth of 
the Egyptian Wiſe Men, that it was delivered 
by them. Laertius out of Theopompus re- 
lates, That the Perſian Magi had the ſame 
Tradition; and Beroſus ſaith, that the Chat- 
deans alſo. In fine, amongall the _— 
n 8 1 
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Nations, who had among them any Perſon 
or Set, and Order of Men noted for Wiſ- 
dom or Philoſophy, this Tradition was cur- 
rent. The Reader may conſult the Book we 
referr to, where is a notable Paſſage taken 
out of Plutarch's Tractate, De Iſide & Ofiride, 
concerning a War between Oromazes and 
Arimaniut, ſomewhat parallel to that men- 
tioned in the Revelation between Michael 
and the Dragon. 

3. THE Reſtitution of the World ſeems 
more conſonant to Reaſon than its Abolition. 
For if the World were to be annihilated, what 
needed a Conflagration ? Fire doth nor de- 
ſtroy or bring things to nothing, but only ſe- 
parate their Parts. The World cannot be 
aboliſhed by it, and therefore had better been 
annihilated without it. Wherefore the Scri- 
pture mentioning no other Diſſolution than 
is to be effected by the Inſtrumentality of 
Fire, it's clear, we are not to underſtand any 
utter Abolition or Annihilation of the World, 
but only a Mutation and Renovation, by thoſe 
Phraſes of periſhing, paſſing away, diſſolving, 
being no more, &c. They are to be no more 
in that State and Condition they are now in. 

2. THERE muſt be a material Heaven, 
and a material Hell left. A Place for the 
glorified Bodies of the Bleſſed to inhabit and 
converſe in; and a Place for the Bodies of the 
Damned, a Koaagypoy, or Priſon for them to 
be ſhut up in. Now, if the Place of the 
5 2 | We Ws Bleſſed 
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Bleſſed be an Empyreal Heaven far above 
theſe viſible Heavens, as Divines generally 
hold; and the Place of the Damned be be- 
neath, about the Middle of the Earth, as is 
the Opinion of the School-Men, and the 
Church of Rome, and as the Name Inferi im- 
ports, and as the ancient Heathen deſcribed 


their Tartarus, 


N 
| 
| 
{| 
4 
l. 
1 
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Then when all the intermediate Bodies {hall 
be annihilated, what a ſtrange Univerſe ſhall 
we have? conſiſting of an immenſe Ring of 
Matter, having in the Middle a vaſt Vacuity, 
or Space void of all Body, ſave only one 
{mall Point for an infernal Dungeon. Thoſe 
that are of this Opinion have roo narrow 
and mean Thoughts of the Greatneſs, I had 
almoſt {aid Immenſity of the Univekle, the 
glorious and magnifick Product of the Crea- 
tor's Almighty Power; and are too partial to 
themſelves, to think the whole World was 
created for no other End but to be ſerviceable V 
to Mankind: But of this I have ſaid ſome- | 
what in a former. Diſcourſe, and therefore th 


ſhall not at preſent enlarge upon it. = EK: 
Bur let us hear what they have to ſay for 1 4 
the Abolition. 1 
A 


* Tux firſt and moſt weighty Argument is 
413. V taken from the End of the World's Vie 8 
nne he which 
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fe 


le 


upon this Stage, which may give the Crea- 


of the World. 


which was partly and chiefly the Glory of 


the Creator, and partly the Uſe of Man, the 
Lord Deputy, as it were, or Viceroy thereof. 
Now tor the Glory of the Creator, it being by 
the admirable Frame of the World manifeſt- 
ed unto Man, Man being removed out of the 
World, and no Creature being capable of 
ſuch a Manifeſtation beſides him, we cannot 
imagine to what Purpoſe the Frame. itſelf 
ſhould be left, and reſtored to a more per- 


fect Eſtate, The other End, being for Mans 


Uſe, either to {ſupply his Neceſſity in Matter 
of Diet, of Phyſick, of Building, of Appa- 
rel; or for his Inſtruction, Direction, Re- 
creation, Comfort and Delight; or laſtly, 
that therein, as in a Looking-glats, he mighr 
contemplate the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs and 
Power of Gop; when he ſhall attain that 
bleſſed Eſtate, , as he {hall have no. farther 
Uſe of any of theſe, enjoy ing perfect Happi- 
neſs, and ſeeing Go p as He is, Face to Face, 
the ſecond or {ſubordinate End of the World's 
Being muſt needs be likewife fruſtrate. And 
what other End can be given or conceived 
for the remaining or reſtoring thereof? c. 
To this I anſwer, there may be an End of 
the reſtoring of the World, thio? we are not 
able to find out or determine what. We 
are too ſhorr-ſighted to penetrate the Ends of 


Gb. There may be a new Race of Rational 


Animals brought forth to act their Parts 


cor 
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tor as much Glory as Man ever did or could, 
And yet if there ſhould be no material and 
viſible Rational Creature made to inhabit the 


Earth, there are Spiritual and Intellectual Be- 


ings, which may be as buſy, and as much 
delighted in ſearching out, and contempla- 
ting the Works of Gop in this new Earth, 
and rendring Him the Praiſe of His Wiſdom 


and Power, as Man could be. Theſe Things 


we may conjecture ; but we muſt leave it to 
the only wiſe God to determine what Uſe 
ſhall be made of it. It ſeems to me to be too 
great Preſumption, and over-valuing our- 
{elves, to think that all this World was ſo 


made for us, as to have no other End of its 


Creation, or that Gop could not be glorified 
but by us. 


T'x1s firſt and principal Argument being 


anſwered, the ſecond admitts of an eaſy So- 


lution. They enquire whether the Vegeta- 


- bles, and Creatures endued with Senſe, ſhall 
all be reſtored, or ſome only? namely ſuch 


as ſhall be found in Being at the Day of 
Judgment. If all, where ſhall we find 
Stowage for them ? Surely we may in this 
caſe properly apply that which the Evangeliſt 
in another uſeth figuratively, if they ſhould 
all be reſtored, even the World itſelf could 
not contain the Things which ſhould be re- 
ſtored. If ſome only, then would I gladly 
know, why thoſe ſome ſhould be vouchſafed 
this great Honour, and not all, or how thoſe 
Creatutes 


of the World. 


Creatures without a Miracle ſhall be re- 
ſtrain'd from propagating and multiplying, 
and that infinitely in their Kinds by a perpe- 
tual Generation, Or laſtly, How the ſeve- 
ral Individuals of theſe Kinds, ſhall, contrary 
to their Primitive Nature, live and dure 
immortally e 

To all this I anſwer, That not only all 
Animals, but all Vegetables too, yea, and 
their Seeds alſo, will doubtleſs be mortified 
and deſtroyed by the Violence of the Confla- 
gration; but that the ſame ſhould be reſto- 
red, and endued with eternal Life, I know 
no Reaſon we have to believe; but rather 
that there ſhould be new ones produced, ei- 
ther of the ſame with the former, or of dif- 
ferent Kinds, at the Will, and by.the Power 
of the Almighty Creator, and for thoſe Ends 
and Uſes for which He ſhall deſign them. 
This Queſtion being anſwered in this man- 
ner, all that follows concerning the Earth 
remaining without any Furniture or Inhabi- 
rants, &c. falls to the Ground. So I have 
diſþatch'd theſe ſeven Queſtions concerning 
the Diſſolution: of the World, there remains 
now only the Inference or Ule of the prece- 
dent Doctrine. | | | 
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C HA P. II. 
The Apoſtle” Inference from the Heß 


dent Doctrine. 


Count now to the Inference the 
Apoſtle makes from the prece- 


Perſont ought we to be in all hol 
| Converſation and Godlineſs ? One 
Word here needs a little Explication, and 
that is Holy, What is meant by a boly os 
verſation ? 

HorrNEss is an Equivocal Term. It 1s 
attributed either to Gov, or to the Crea- 
ture. When it is attributed to Go, it fi 'g- 
nifies either, 

1. THe unſpotted Purity of His Nature, 
and the conſtant and immutable Rectitude 
of His Will. So it is taken, 1 John iii. 3. 
And every Man that hath this. Hope in hin, 
purifieth- himſelf as He it pure And, 1 2 
i. 1 5. As He, which called you, is Holy, ſo be 
ye Holy in all manner of Converſation ; becauſe 
it is written, Be ye Holy, for I am Holy. Pal. 
cxlv. 17. The Lozp is Righteous in all His 
Ways, and Holy in all His Works. 

2. His Sovereign Majeſty and Greatneſs 
appearing in His tranſcendent Wiſdom and 


Power, in His Supreme and Abſolute Domi- 


nion 


la dent Doctrine. What manner of 


f the World... 


nion over all things: In reſpect whereof, He 


is called the Holy One of Iſrael, and His Name 


is ſaid to be Holy: That is, to 'be invoked 


with the greateſt Reverence. Holy and Re- 


verend is His Name. Becauſe! of this: His 


Greatneſs and Excellency, He'is to be wor-. 


ſhipped, ind adored with the moſt fubmiſſtre 


Humility and Veneration, with a tranſcendent 
and incommunicable Worſhip and Devo- 
Wren Holineſs is attributed to Crea- 
tures, it ſignifies either an Inherent and In- 
ward, or a Relative or Outward, Holineſs. 
I. IX HERENT or Inward Holineſs is a Con- 


formity of Heart and Life to the Will of 


Gop: Or, as“ others define it, An habitual 
Frame of Mind, whereby we are fitted for 


* Biſhop 
Wilkins's 


VUniver!. 


Vertuous Actions, but more eſpecially: for Chat. 


the Duties of Religion. Indeed; Holineſs 


doth always include a Reference to Gop. 


2.RELATIvE or Qutward Holineſs reſults: 
from à Separation and Setting apart any 
thing from a prophane and common, and 
applying it to a ſacred or religious Uſe. For, 


the Majeſty of Go p, who at firſt created, and 
continually ſuſtains and governs all things, 
being ſo great and inviolable, all Perfons, 
Things, and Times, and Places,and Ceremo- 
nics, ſeparated and appropriated to His Ser- 
vice and Worſhip, are by all Nations eſteem- 
ed Sacred, and to have a Character of Holi- 
nels imprinted on them. - yn 
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B Holineſs, in this Place, is to be under- 
ſtood an inlerent Holineſs; which is well de- 
De $4 fined by Dr. Outram, A Conformity of Heart 
mh and Life to the Will of GOD. I {hall not 
diſcourſe at large concerning a holy Conver- 
ſation, nor inſtance Particulars wherein it 
conſiſts. That would be to write a Body of 
Practical Divinity. I ſhall, therefore, at pre- 
ſent, ſuppoſe the Reader ſufficiently inſtru- 
Qed in that. My Buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew 
the Strength of the Apoſtle's Inference. 
Ir may be ſaid, How doth this Diſſolution 
concern us, who may, perchance, be dead and 
rotten a Thouſand Years before it comes ? 
What have we to do with it?? 
IAxNSwVIR, It concerns us, 1. Becauſe, it's 
poſſible, it may happen in our Times; it may 
ſurprize us before we are aware. The pre- 
ciſe Time thereof is uncertain. And it ſhall 
if be ſudden and unexpected, coming as a Thief 
I" in the Night, as we have before ſhewn: I : 
= Therefore, we ought always to be upon our 62 
= Guard, to hade our - Loins girt about, and ; 
E our Lights burning. This Ule the Scripture, Th 
| in many Places, makes of tlie Uncertainty che 
1 of the Time of Cuxrs T's Coming, Lule Un: 
| | xii. 40. Be ye therefore ready : For 1 Hon of 
| 


Man cometh at an Hour when ye think not. £1. 
Luke xxi. 34, 35. And tate heed to your. WY ,,. 
elves, left at any time your Hearts be {x May 
char ged with Surfeitin dou Dritnkenneſs, and „, 5 
Cares 7 this 7 and ſo that Day come upon ¶ (111 
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you unawares. For as a Snare ſhall it come 
on all them that dwell on the whole Earth. 
Parallel whereto are Matth. xxiv. 42. and 
Mark xiii. 33, 35. That it ſhall come is cer- 
tain, when it ſhall come is uncertain, and it 
every day draws nearer and nearer ; therefore, 
it is not Wiſdom to remove the Evil Day far 
from us: And as in reference to the Day of 
Death, it is an uſual and prudent Advice, ſo 
to live every Day, as if it were our laſt Day; 
or at leaſt, as we would not be afraid to do 
ſhould.it be ſo: Becauſe, we are ſure, that 
one Day will be our laſt, and, for ought we 
know, the preſent may be it. So, likewife, 
it is rational Counſel, in reſpect of the End 
of the World, lo to prepare qurfelves for it 
by a holy Converſation, that we may get 
above the Terror and Dread, which will 
otherwiſe attend the Apprehenſion of the Ap- 
proach of it; and that we may be provided 
againſt the worſt that may follow, and be ſe⸗ 


: , - - 


cure come what can comm. xs 
-Scondly, It concerns us, ſhould it be a 
Thouſand Years to come: Becauſe then is 
the general Reſurrection both af the Juſt and 
Unjuſt, As xxiv. 15. and the general Judg- 
ment, When we muſt all appear before the 
dreadful Tribunal of CariST, that every one 
may receive the Things done in his Body, ac 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. which, Rom. ii. 5. is 
called the Revelation of the righteous Judg- 
Ee 2 ment 
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au neceſſary Condition, and antecedent to 


Donation, and from the performance of theſe 
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ment of Gon. Who will render to every 
Man according to his Deeds, &c. Upon this 
Account, I ſay, it concerns us much how 
we have our Converſation here. 


* 4 3 


Firſt, As we hope to be acquitted at that 
Day, and to enter into thoſe new. Heavens, 
in which dwells Righteouſneſs, Holineſs is 


Happineſs. , Neceſſary, I ſay,; | 
1. By GoD's Appointment, Heb. xii. 14. 


Follow, Peace With all Men, and Holineſs, 
without which no Man ſhall ſee the Lo Rb. 
Rom. vi. 22+ Have your Fruit unto Holineſs, 
and the End Eternal Life. Pal: 50. ult. I 
him that ordereth his Converſation arigbt, will 
Ibero the Salvation of Go b. Eternal Life 
is the Gift of Gap. He is not obliged to 
beſtow. it upon any Man. He may make 
what Condition he pleaſes for the obtaining 
of it. No Man hath any Right to it: No 
Man can lay any Claim to it, but from this 


Conditions. Rev. xxii. 14+ Bleſſed are the 
that do hi, Commandments, that they may have 
Right: to the Tree of Life, and may enter i 
through the, Gates into the City. For without 
are Doge, and Whoremongers, and  Sorcti- 
ers, &c. All the Right they have depends 
upon Gopꝰs Promiſe, which is Conditionate, 
and accrues to them by the Performance 1 
n "*h LET og the 


„ the World. 
the Condition, which is the Doing of His 
Commandments. 


2. NECESSARY, dot oy by Gop's Ap- 
pointment, but in the very Nature of the 
Thing. Holineſs is the very Quality and 


Complex ion of Heaven, No Man without 
it is qualified to be a Subject of that King- 
dom: For,  thereinto nothing that is im- 
pure or unclean can enter. Rev. xxi. 27. 
And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it ¶ the 
New FJeruſalem] any thing that defileth, nei- 
ther whatſoever worketh Abomination. 1n this 
new Heaven dwelleth Righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. 
lil, 15. Therefore, 1 John iii. 3, Every 
Man that hath this Hope in him, purifieth 
himſelf as He is pure. Heaven would natu- 
rally ſpue ont and eject a wicked Perſon, 

2s one heterogeneous to it. Heaven and 
Hell are not more diſtant in Place, than they 


are in Nature. There is not more Antipa- 


thy between Fire and Water, between Light 
and Darkneſs, between Streight and Crook- 
ed, neither are they more incompatible, 
do more naturally reſiſt and expell one ano-' 
ther, than Holineſs, which is the Quality of 
Heaven, and Wickedneſs, which is the Diſpo- 
ſition and Temper of Hell. Some do think 
Heaven to be rather a State than a Place; 
and that he that is Partaker of the Diving 
Nature hath Heaven within him. This is 
true, but this is not all. The whole Notion 
of Heaven comprehends both a State and a 
Ee 3 Place. 
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Place. A Man muſt be in a heavenly State, 


before the Local Heaven can receive him, or 
he brook it. Heaven without, him would 
be no Heaven, to the Man who hath not 
Heaven with him. A wicked Perſon could 
find no Buſineſs or Employment in Heaven; 
nothing to ſatisfy his corrupt and depraved 
Affections, Inclinations, and Appetites. He 
would there meet with no ſuitable Compa- 


ny; no Perſons, whoſe Converſation he could 


take any Delight and Complacency in, but 
rather hate and abhorr. For, what. Fellowſhip 
hath Righteouſneſs. with Unrighteouſneſs ? Or, 
what Communion hath Light with Darkneſs ? 
2 Cor. vi. 14. Like naturally loves Like, and 
unites with it, and doth refule,; reſiſt, and 
hate that which is Unlike it. For every thing 
is made to love itſelf, and, conſequently, 
whatſoever reſembles and comes near it, and 
is as it were a Replication of it; and to hate 
the contrary. As, therefore, we would be 
glad to be Partakers of the Bleſſedneſs of the 
Local Heaven, ſo let us endeavour to get into 
our Minds and Spirits the Qualities and Con- 
ditions of Heaven; that ſo we may be fit 


Subjects for that Kingdom, fit Companions 


for that Society. This is the Time allotted 
us to purify ourſelves from all Filthineſs both of 
Fleſh and Spirit, and 10 perject Holineſs in 
the Fear of Go D. There is no Invention in 


the Grave, whither we are going, Eccl. ix. 10. 


Upon this Moment depends Eternity. As the 
3 | F Tree 
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Tree fallt, ſo it lies, Eccleſ. And as Death 
leaves, ſo. will Judgment find' us: | Quando 
iſthinc exceſſum fuerit, nullus' jam locus-peni- 


tentiæ eſt. Hic vita aut amittitur, aut tonetur 
Hic ſaluti æternæ cultu Dei & 'fruchu'fide! 


providetur. Cyprian. Serm. de Immortal. Af- 


ter we ſhall depart hence, there remains uo more 
Place for \Repentance.' Eternal Life #5 here 
eit ber loſt! or cuan. Here | Proviſion is made 


for everlaſting Salvation, by the Worſhip of 


Gown, and Fruit of Faitb. We maſt "work 
whileit ir Dq; the Night fof DearhÞ romnrh 
tpherein\no Mun tun work; John ix. 4. And, 
therefore; the Time our Bodies ſſlal l reſt in 
the Grave, ſhould it be a>thouſatid? Years, 
will little avail us: For; if the Sdul be meun 
while awake; the certain and dreadful Expe- 


ctation of the Sentence of Condemnation to 


an eternal Hell at the Day of Judgment, Will 


be little leſs afflictive than the Torments 


thereof themſelves. I might add, by way of 
Digreſſion, that Sin and Wickedneſs is natu- 
rally productive of Hell in the Soul. A 


wicked Man carries Hell in his Breaſt. Sin 


neceſſarily inferrs Miſery : It is contrary 
to the Nature of the Soul; and-wharfoever 
is ſo, muſt needs be grievous.” Diverſioh and 
Non- Attention to his Condition, is the Wick- 
ed Man's only Security: I have heard it 
often from a great Divine in his Sermons, 
That there is but a Thought Diſtance between 
f wicked Man and Hell. For, do but fix and 
ET Ee 4 bind 
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bind his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his 
Life and Actions, and he will anticipate Hell 
himſelt, he ſhall need no infernal Furies to 
laſh: him, he will be his own Tormentor: 
Such à Man's Preſſures will be heavy enough, 
ſhould: the Divine Nemeſis ſuperadd no more. 
The Reaſon of this I have given in a former 
Diſcourſe, and therefore ſhall now omitt what 
elſe might have been added on this Particular. 


'.» Secandly, It much concerns us, upon ac- 


count of the future Judgment which ſhall be 


at the Diſſolution of the World, to have our 
Converſation in all Holineſs, as we deſire to 
avoid that Shame and Miſery which will then 
otherwiſe certainly befall us. ; 

1. As we defire to avoid that Shame 
which will cover our Faces at that Day. If 
here Shame and Diſgrace be more grievous 
and inſupportable than Death itſelf, what 
will it be then, when the Soul ſhall be ren- 
dred more quick, and apprehenſive, and ſen- 
ſible of ſuch Impreſſions? There is nothing 
Ma meful but Sin, nothing elſe hath any na- 
tural Turpitude in it. Shame follows Sin 
as the Shadoy doth the Body. He that will 
committ the one, cannot avoid the other. 
Therefore, ſuch wicked Perſons as have not 
quite renounced Modeſty, and loſt all Senſe 


af Shame, eſpecially, if guilty of ſecret 
Crimes, the Conſideration of a future Judg- 
ment would be a powerful Curb to reſtrain 


them 
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them from Sin for the future: Becauſe then 
Gop will produce and bring to light the hidden 
Things of Darkneſs, and diſcloſe and make ma- 
nifeſt the Counſels of all Hearts, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
Then He will judge the Secrets of Men by Je- 
sus CarIsST, Rom. ii. 16. Then will He 
bring every Work into Judgment, with every 
ſecret thing, Eccleſ. xii. 14. For, would 
they but conſider and ponder, what Contu- 
fon will overwhelm them when this ſhall be 
done in the Face of the whole World, and 
before all that knew them, and they not able 
to make any Denial, or Excuſe: This, I ſay, 
if any thing, would be a powerful Curb to 
with-hold them from thoſe Enormities to 
which this Shame is appendent. It may be 
thou madeſt a great Figure in the World for 
Piety and Religion, wouldſt ſeem to be Some- 
body in the Eyes of Men, when thou wert 
talſe and unſound, didſt harbour and nouriſh 
ſome Viper in thy Boſom ; TI 


Introrſum turpis, ſpeciosd pelle decorus : 


When thy ſecret Faults ſhall be expoſed be- , 
fore thy Neighbours, and Friends, and Chil- 
dren; And the Shame of thy Nakedneſs ſhall 
be made appear, Rev. iii. 18. How wilt thou 
then be confounded and aſtoniſhed, and un- 
able to lift up thy Head? What Horror 
will then ſeize thee, when thy Confuſion ſhall 
be continually before thee, and the Shame of thy 
Face ſhall cover thee 7 Plalm. xliv, 15. It con- 
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cerns thee, therefore, to look about thee in | © 
time, and ſearch thy Conſcience to the Bot- 
tom, to remove whatever grates, to caſt out ; 


whatever offends, though never ſo cuſtomary, 
never ſo pleaſing to Fleſh and Blood: To! 
apply chyſelf to the Merits and Satisfaction l 
ot CHRIST JESvS, for the Expiation of [ 
what is paſt; and, for the future, to reſobe 
and endeavour, the Amendment of whatſo- I ? 
ever hath heretofore been amiſs in thee; 0 
and to beg the Aſſiſtance of the Divine { 
Grace to enen thee every good 2 
Purpoſe and Reſolution of Heart, and to f 
enable thee, to bring it to Iſſue and Effect. 1 
And for thy Security, I think it good Advice, 
to reſolve ſo to behave thyſelf in thy Retire- 
ments, ſo to live in the Secret of thy Cham- 
ber and Cloſer, as though the Doors were 
thrown open upon thee, and all the Eyes of 
the World beheld | thee,; as though thou 
were't in the Arena of à Publick Theatre, 
expoſed to the View of Men and Angels. | 


Diſcourſes, Bocralini, doth often divert him- 


ons upon the Contrivance of a Window into 
the Breaſt ; which, if 1 miſtake not, he fi- 
thers upon Lipſuus. However he may deride 
it, I think it would be prudent Counſel to 

ive and take, for every Chriſtian, fo 10 
fte and carry it in the Secret of his Heart, 
if there were a Window in his Breaſt, tha 
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cvery. one. that, paſſed by, might look in 
thereat, and ſee all the Thoughts and Imagi- 
nations that paſſed there, that found any En- 
tertainment or Acceptance with him. For 
though, indeed, Gop ſearches the Hearts and 
Rejns, and underſtandeth our Thoughts afar off, 
Plal. cxxxix. 2. Yet ſuch is the Hypocriſy of 
Mankind, that they do, for the moſt part, 
more reverence the Eyes of Men than of 
Gop ; and will venture to do that in His Pre- 
ſence, which they would be aſhamed the Eyes 
of Man ſhould fee them doing. You will 
lay, Is it not better to be modeſt, than to be 
impudent 2 Is it not better to conceal, than 
to publiſh one's Shame? Is it not better to 
reverence Man, than neither Go p nor Man ? 
Doth not the Scripture condemn a Whore's 
Forchead ? Is it not a true Proverb, Paſt 
Shame, paſt Grace? Was it not good Advice 
of a Cardinal, (as I remember) & non caſte, 


tamen caute? He that hath devoured Shame, 


what Bridle is there left to reſtrain him from 
the worſt of Evils? I anſwer, That it feems 
indeed to me, that publick Sins of the ſame 
Nature, are more heinous than ſecret ; and 
that Impudence in ſinning is an Aggravation 
of Sin. For open Sins dare Gov, and bid De- 
fiance to Heaven, and leave the Sinner unre- 
claimable, and are of more 7 705 In- 
fluence, I do not now ſpeak of the Hy pocri- 
ſy of feigning Holineſs to ſerve our own Ends, 
which is rightly eſteemed duplex 1 
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but that of concealing and hiding vicious 
Actions, to avoid the Shame of Men. And 
yer, there is a great Obliquity in this too, 

ecauſe, even this is a lighting and underva- 
luing of Go D, a preferring of Man before Him, 
ſetting a greater Price and Eſteem upon the 
Praiſe and Commendation of Men, than the 
Praiſe and Approbation of Gop, John xii. 43. 
Gop ſees the ſecreteſt Actions, yea, the moſt 
retired Thoughts. They that believe this, 
and yet make bold to do in His Preſence, 
what the Fear of Man's Eye would reſtrain 
them from, it 1s clear that they reverence 

an more than Gov; a poor, frail, impotent 
Creature like. themſelves, more than the 
moſt Pure and ever Bleſſed Creator. Nay, 
let the Temptation to any Sin be never ſo 
ſtrong, and the natural Inclination neyer ſo 
vehement, if the Knowledge and Conlcience 
of Men be a Motive and Conſideration pow- 
erful enough to enable us to reſiſt and repel! 
them, had we but as firm a Belief 'of the 
Preſence and Inſpection of Gov, and as great 
2 Reverence and Dread of Him, why ſhould 
not theſe have the ſame Influence and Effect 
upon us? Let us then avoid the Hypocrily 


ol defiring to be thought better than we are, 


by endeavouring, to our utmoſt, to be as good 
as we would be thought to be, and, if poſſi- 
ble, better. So ſhall we ſatisfy ourſelves that 
we ſeek the Praiſe of Gov, more than the 
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HERE, before I proceed, I cannot but ad- 
mire the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Almighty 
Gov, in implanting ſuch a Paſſion in the Na- 
ture of Man, as Shame, to no other Uſe or 


Purpoſe, that I can mace, than to reſtrain 


him from vicious and ſhameful Actions. A 
Paſſion Fcall it, becauſe the Body, as in other 
Paſſions, ſuffers from ir, and that in a pecu- 
liar manner; it cauſing a ſudden Motion of 
the Blood to the outward Parts, eſpecially 
ro the Face, which is called Bluſhing, and 
a Dejection of the Eyes. If you ask me what 
Shame is, I anſwer, It is an ungrateful and 
afflictive Senſe of Soul, proceeding from Diſ- 
honour. Now Diſhonour is nothing elſe 
but Mens ill Opinion of me, or Diſlike and 
Condemnation of my Actions, ſome way de- 
clared and manifeſted to me; which, why 1 
ſhould have ſuch an Abhorrence of, and why 


it ſhould be ſo grievous and tormenting to 


me, there ſeems not to be a ſufficient Ground 
and Foundation in the Nature of. the Thing, 
ſuppoſing ſuch as have this Opinion have nei- 
ther Power nor Will to hurt my Body, but 
only in the Ordination of GO p, who hath 
ſo made our Natures, to ſecure our Innocen- 
cy, and withhold us from the Commiſſion of 
what is diſgraceful and ignominious, as all 


ſinful Actions, and none elſe, are. 


Ax as for ſecret Sins, I think Shame may 
take Place there too. It was a Precept of the 
Pythagoreans, IIdi rum νν ao y,5ve0 Is; 
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a ſerious aud unfeigned Repentance, atteſted 
by a r future, is an 
effectual Means to deliver us from this Shame, 
whatever our forepaſt Sins have been. For, 
they ſhall not be produced againſt us, they 
ſhall not be objected to us at that Day; they 
ſhall be buried in eternal Silence and Oblivion, 
and be as tho they had not been. And this 
Opinion I hold, 1. More agreeable to the 
Scripture, Which in this Matter makes uſe 
of the Terms of hiding, and covering, and 
blotting out, and forgetting. Pfal. XxXxil. 1. 
Bleſſed it the Man whoſe Tranſgreſſion is for- 
given, 1 Sin is covered. IIa. xliii. 25. 
J, even I am He, that blotteth out thy Tranj- 
Se and will not remember thy Sins. So 

Pal. Ii. 9. Hide Thy Face from my „ 

0 


* 


ef the World. 
Hot out all mine Iniquities. Jerem xlviii. 34. 
Iwill forgive "their Tniquity, and remember, 
heir Hin no more. Ek. XxViit. 22. All his 
Tranſgreſſions that he hath committed, they 
ball not be mentioned unto him. Mic. vii. 19. 
Thou” wilt caſt all their Sins into the. Depths 
f the Sea, And as it is more conſònant to 
te Scripture, ſo is it, 2. More grateful and 
conſolarory to the Penitents. For, the meer 
Mentioning and Reciting of their Sins before 
uch an Afſembly, muſt needs refreſh their 
Shame and Sorrow, and fo diminiſh their 
l. Nappineſs and Joy. To which I might add, 
of dat it is written, our Saviour at the laſt Judg- 
nent, in pronouncing the Sentence, ſhall 


0 mumerate the Good Works of the Godly to 
in (cir Praiſe ; but not a Word faid of produ- 
8 ng their Sins. 2 1 lay, I hold. this Opinion 
Why more probable upon theſe Accounts, than 
y wetrs, who affirm they ſhall then be publiſhed, 


ckring and illuſtrating the Mercy and Grace 
ed, in pardoning ſo great and heinous 
le fences. 0 185 50 th a 58 | Lak 1 1 
AN p truly, I do not know, but that the Sins 
ſc 39 Dr add nite opts tet 
d Nek the Ble ed may be blotted out, even of 
theirown Memories. Some Philoſophers, who 
„ vere of Opinion, that Souls præ-exiſt before 


* 


„ cheir Bodies, thought they were dipt in Lethe, 
Fo AID a Nie 5 IL 2. 
which is a Fountain cauſing Oblivion, by 
means whereof they forgot whatever they had 
Lone before. This 1 Took upon ãs à Dream, 
K INF BS . ak 
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or Fancy: But truly, I am inclinable ſome: 
times to imagine, that the Soul of Man can 
hardly be entirely happy, . unleſs it be as it 
were thus dipt in Lethe: For every ſinful 
Action having a natutal  Turpitude, in it, 
and being diſhonourable, how can the Memo- 
ry and Thought of it but beget ſuch an un- 
ee Paſſion as Shame, even to Eternity? 


nd, what do Divines mean by ſaying, That 


the Action [of ſinning] ſuddenly paſſes away, 
but the Stain and Blot of it remains; but 
that a vicious Action, even by them to whom 
it is pardoned, can never be thought of with- 
out Grief and Diſturbance ; it leaves an inde. 
lible Scar in the Soul, which can never be 
perfected, healed, and obliterateee. 

2. Ir concerns us much to live in all holy 
Converſation in this World, as we deſire to 
avoid that Pain and Miſery, which we ſhall 
otherwiſe moſt certainly be adjudged to at 
that Day: That Indignation and Wrath, Tri- 
bulation and Anguiſh, which Gop ſhall render 
to them that do not obey the Truth, hut ole 
Unrighteouſneſs, Rom. ii. 8. That Worm that 
dieth not, and that Fire that is not quenched, 
Mark ix. 44. and 46, and 48. That outer 
Darkneſs; where is Weeping and Wailing, and 
Gnaſhing of Teeth, Matt. viii. 12. and xxit. 13. 
and xxv. 30. That Furnace of Fire, Matt. xi. 


2, 50. That Late of Fire and Brimſtont, 


ev. xx. i o. or of Fire burning with Brimſtont, 
Rev. xix. 29. Which Places, tho they be 
a N 6 * | * „ not 


inn 
not literally to be expounded, yet do they 
import at leaſt a very ſad and deplorable 
Eſtate, a high Degree of Torment and An- 


guiſh: And all this Eternal, and without In- 


termiſſion, Night and Day. Theſe ſhall go 
into everlaſting Puniſoment, Matth. xxv. 46. 
The State of the Damned is ſuppoſed to be 
a State. of abſolute and complete Miſery, 
made up of the Loſs of the greateſt Good, 
and a conſtant, freſh, and lively Apprehen- 
ſion of it, which Divines call Pena Damni. 
And, 2. Exceſs of Bodily Pain and Suffer- 
ings, and {ad Diſtreſs and Trouble of Mind, 
occahoned by all manner of frightful Ap- 
prehenſions, and vexatious Perturbations and 
Reflexions, which they call Pæna Kutũt; 
and this without any Intermifion or Hope of 
Deliveranice eternally. Jude vii. it is called 
the Vengeance of eternal Fire. Rev. xiv. 11. 
The Smoak- of their Torment is ſaid to aſcend 
up for ever and ever. And Rev. xx. 10. it 
Is ſaid of the Beaſt and falſe Prophet, that 
they ſhall be tormented Night and Day for ever 
and ever, If this be ſo, is it not our great- 
eſt Wiſdom to uſe our utmoſt Diligence and 
Endeavour to avoid ſo deplorable a Condi- 
tion, and to ſecure to ourſelves an Intereſt 
in a future Eſtate of everlaſting Bliſs and 


Happineſs, when this Life ſhall be ended? 


Bur here the Epicureant and ſenſual Per- 
ſons will be ready to object and argue, Here 
eee ee 
* which 
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which are very inviting and taking, and do 
highly gratify my Senſes and Appetites. I 
hear likewiſe of future Rewards and Puniſh: 
ments for thoſe that deny or fulfill their Car- 
nal Luſts and Deſires; Theſe ſenſual Pleaſures 
I ſee and taſte, and feel, and am ſure of; the 
other I do but only hear of, and therefore 


plainly and clearly as 1 do theſe Things be: 
ow, then. indeed I ſhould not need many 


Men the moſt miſerable, 1 Cor, xv. 19. Had! 
TIED, 4 nol 


— 
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not better make ſure of what is. before me? 
Why have I theſe Appetites within me, and 
ſuch Objects about me, the one being ſo ſuit- 
able to the other, is it not more. natural and 

teaſonable to fulfill, than deny them? Surel 
it cannot be Wiſdom to loſe a certain Good, 
for an uncertain Hope; and for an unground⸗ 
ed Fear of Hell hereafter, to undergo a Pur- 
gatory Dere... ory e 
To this Argumentation upon the falſe 
Foundation of the Uncertainty, of a future 
Eſtate of endleſs Happineſs or Miſery, accor- 
dingly as we have behaved ee in this 
Life, I anſwer, as ee 0 
Far for the Futurity of ſuch an Eftate, 
we have the beſt Authority in the World, to 
wi the Holy Scriptures, and univerſal Tra- 
On, | Wnt 
1. T'xz Holy Scriptures, whoſe Authority 


to be more than humane, hath been by ma- 


ny ſo clearly and convincingly demonſtrated, 
that I ſhall take it for granted, and not waſte 
Time to prove it. The Teſtimonies herein 
contained, concerning eternal Happineſs and 
Miſery, are ſo clear and full, that it ſeems to 
me impoſſible, without manifeſt Diſtortion, 
to elude or evade the Force of them. Some 
we have already recited, and might produce 
many more, IIa. xxxiii. 14. Who among us 
ſhall devell with the devouring Fire? Who 
among us ſhall dwell with e. rnings? 
Dan, xii. 2. And many of them that ſlzep in 

Bo Ff 2 the 
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the Duſt of the Earth ſhall awake, ſome to 
everlaſting Life, and ſome to Shame and ever- 
laſting Contempt. 2 Theſſ. i. 9. Who ſpall be 
puniſhed with everlaſiing Deſtruction from the 
Preſence of the Lox D, Gc. ſpeaking of them 
who know not Gop, and obey not the Gol- 
180 of our e CHRIST. Iſai, 
xvi. 24. For their Worm ſhall not die, neither 
ſhall their Fire be quenched. _ 
Txt Origeniſis, and others, that cannot be 
reconciled to the Catholick Doctrine of the 
Eternity of the Puniſhments of the Damned, 
make the Word aioy, from which the Latin 
ævum is derived, to ſignify ſometimes a de- 
terminate Time, as might (ſay they) eaſily 


be proved by many Examples, and ſo 4; 


c, Or aiavas, Which we tranſlate for ever, 
lignifies, when applied to this Matter, a long 


indeed, but yet a finite Time; and eic 78 


c dοα e THY U ονν which we render for ever 
and ever, may likewiſe fignify not an eter- 


nal Duration, but a Time to which ſome 


Term may be ſet by Gop, though to us un- 
known. In the ſame Senſe they accept the 
Adjective lie for a long, but finite Time. 
But I am of S. Auguſtin's Opinion, that ai- 
vios doth in the New Teſtament lignify the 
ſame with æternut in Latin, and is appropri- 
ated to Things that have no End; and that 


ele rde alavas TE aiavuy, for ever and ever, 


doth in like manner always denote eternal 
or endleſs Duration, That the Word a 
IE, 17 when 
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ts when applied to the State of the Damned, 
- © doth ſignify eternal, S. Auguſtin well de- 
be monſtrates from the Antitheſit in that Place 
he of Matth. xxv. 46. And theſe ſhall go away 
m 7nto everlaſiing Puniſhment, but the Righteous 
ino Life eternal. Where it is in the ſame 
41, ¶ Senſe attributed to that Life which is the Re- 
'er ward of the Righteous, and that Fire which 

is the Puniſhment of the Damned; there be- 
be ing no Reaſon to believe that the ſame Word 
he in the ſame Verſe, when applied to Oppo- 
d, I ſites; ſhould be taken in a different Senſe, 
in But by the Conſent of all Chriſtians it is 
le- granted, that the Life of the Bleſſed ſhall be 
eternal, therefore ſo muſt the Puniſhment of 
ic 8 the Damned betas. EEE EEE: 
er, Thrs Acception of the Word a for 
ng If ternal or endleſs, when it referrs to the State 
78 I of thoſe miſerable Perſons, receives a farther 
ver I and ſtrong Confirmation from the'- | 
. SECOND Particular we propoſed, that is, 
Univerſal Tradition: It being a received Opi» 
nion among the Heathen, which muſt needs 
deſcend down to them by Tradition from 
the Ancients, that Eternal Puniſhments a. 
waited the Wicked after Death, ** 9 
Wnar more common Notion among the 
Grecians and Romans, than of an Elyſium, 
and Tartarus? the former to reward good 
Men, the latter to puniſh wicked. And 
theſe two eſteemed to be Eternal States. Of 
this the Epicurean Poet Lucretius is a ſuffi- 
. F f 3 clent 


in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 
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cient and unexceptionable Witneſs : For he 
makes the Fear of theſe Puniſhments to be 


the Cauſe of all the Miſeries of Human 
Life, and' the Foundation of all Religion. 


FEternas quoniam penas in morte timendum. 


No, that he could derive this from no 
other. Source but Tradition, is clear; becauſe 
he lived a while before our Saviour's 
Time, and the Divulgation of the Scripture 
among the Heathen: And becauſe it may 
— Ry tliat Æternat may fignify only 

Continuance, to put the Matter out 
of al Joubt, in another Place he ſaith, 


Nin ſi nullum finem eſſe putarent 


1 homines, nulla ratione valerent 


Relligionibus atque minis oi ters vatum, 


Ax that this Opinion and Belief gene⸗ 
rally y prevailed among the People before Epi- 
carus his Time, the ſame Lucreſius reſtifes 


Hans ante ooulos fade cum vita jacoret- 


terris oppreſſa gravi ſub Relligione, &C - 
Primum Graius hamo, &. 


Tong time Mien lay pe yd with ſlaviſh Fear, 
Religion s'Tyranny did domineer, 


Which being plac d in Heav'n, look'd print 
down; 


And Ne abject wand at her Haun. 


* 
» 
* #3 ” 
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At laſt a mighty One of Greece began 
T'aſſert the Natural Liberty of Man, 

By ſenſleſs Terrors, and vain Fancy led 
To Slav'ry ; fireight the conquer d Fantoms filed : 


for he makes (as we ſaw before) the Fear of 
eternal Pain and Miſery, to be the Founda- 
tion of all Religion. 

1. Now, becauſe theſe Objectors do repre- 
ſent Religion to themſelves. and others as a 
melancholick and diſconſolate Thing; and 
think and ſay, that thoſe that enter into this 
State, muſt bid adieu to all the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, and taſte no Sweetneſs in any worldly 
Object; I ſhall endeavour to remove this 
Prejudice. I lay therefore, That our graci- 
ous- Go», doth, not envy us any real Good 
that the Crearures can afford, us; and. theres 
fore hath not denied us a moderate Uſe an 


Fruition of any of them. And ſeeing He hath 


annexed Pleaſure to thoſe, Actions chat are 
neceſſary for the Support of Life, and 98 
nuation of Kind, as a Bait to invite us to the 
Performance of them, it ſcems to me highly 
abſurd and contradictious to affirm, ttat He 
hath forbidden us to partake or taſte ihoſe 


Enjoyments which Himſelf has appointed as 


effectual Means for the Security of choſe great 
Ends; and which are ſo neceſſary Confer 
quents of thoſe Actions that we cannot but 
partake them. Where the Appetite is eager 
Gop hath indulged, I might ſay, commande 


f 4 A mo- 
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know, nay, the Blindneſs of Atheiſm cannot 
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deny, that the greateſt Pleaſure reſults from 
a moderate and well circumſtantiated Uſe of 


Pleaſures. Voluptates commendat ratior uſus. 


Now a religious Man enjoys all the Pleaſures 
of theſe worldly and ſenſible Goods, without 
any of the Pain which is annexed to the ex- 
ceſſive and irregular Uſe, or indeed Abuſe of 
them: And befides, his Pleaſure is enhanced, 
in that he beholds and receives them as Bleſ- 
ſings of Go p, and Tokens of His Favour and 
Affection, and is without all Fear of a future 
fad Reckoning for his Participation of them. 
Howbeit 'a Denial of ourſelves for God's 
Sake and Cauſe, in any thing which we 
might otherwiſe lawfully enjoy, though it 


be not commanded, yet is accepred, and ſhall 


be rewarded by Him. 


. Orntxs there are, who grant, That theſe 


Words grammatically ich as we contend, 


and that eternal Puniſhments are indeed 


threatned to the Wicked]; but, ſay they, theſe 
Tareatnings are intended only as Terricula- 
mema, or Bug-bears to Children, to terrify 
and keep People in Awe, and to preſerve 
the World in ſome tolerable Condition of 
Quiernefs, And Origen himſelf, tho! he be of 
Opinion, that theſe Threatnings ſignify only 
2 Pains; yet he ſaith, that ſuch 
Myſteries are to be ſealed up and concealed 
from che Vulgar, leſt wicked Men 2 
„ ele 422 , ö 4 5 | : tf bs . ru 
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ruſh into Sin with all Fury and. Licentiouſ- 
neſs, if this Bridle were taken off, who by the 
Opinion and Fear of eternal and endleſs Pu- 
niſhments can ſcarce be deterred. and re- 
ſtrained from it, | Chae to a 
To this I anſwer, 1. That it ſeems to me 
indecorous and unſuitable to the Perſon and 
Majeſty of Go p, to make uſe of ſuch ſorry 
and weak Means to bring about his Ends, as 
grave Men can hardly condeſcend to. 2. I 
do not ſee how it can conſiſt with his Veraci- 
ty, in-plain Terms abſolutely to threaten and 
afirm what he never intends to do, 
INDEED it is queſtionable, Whether it be 
allowable in Man; it being at beſt but an 
officious Lye ; for it is a ſpeaking what we 
do not think, and that with an Intention to 
deceive. 2 Mrs. 
SECONDLY, I proceed now to a ſecond Ob- 
jection againſt the Eternity of the Pains and 
Sufferings of the Damned, and that is, its In- 
conſiſtency with the Juſtice of Gop, What 
Proportion can there be between a tranſient 
and temporary Act, and an eternal Puniſh- 
ment? The moſt rigid Juſtice can exact no 
more than a Talio, to ſuffer as I have done. 


"Es Toda Ta u k peke dun d Hein Ye. 
| 4 1 1 e 8 


If I have hurt, or grieved, or injured any 
Man, to be puniſhed with the ſame, or an 
equivalent Suffering: If I have taken any 

Re 7 - 
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onreaſonable Pleafure, to compenſate it with 


an anſwerable Pain. Indeed, the Enormities 
of my Life cannot well deferve ſo much, if 
it be conſidered, that I have been ſtrongly in- 
ſtigated and inclined, and as it were fatally 
driven upon all the Evils which J have com- 
mitted, by thoſe Affections and Appetites, 
which I made not for myſelf, but found in 
myſelf; and have been expoſed to ftrong 
and almoſt mexpugnable Temptations from 


without ; beſet with” Snares, encompaſſed 


about with innumerable Evils. * 
To this I anſwer, Firſt; thar every Sin, In- 
jury, or Offence, is aggravated and enchanced 
by the Digniry or Merit of the Perſon againſt 
whom it is committed. So Patricide is 
eſteemed a greater Crime than ordinary Mur- 
der, and by the Laws of all Nations aven- 
d with a forer Puniſment. The like may 
be ſaid of Læſa Majeſtas, or Treaſon. Now 
Gov is an infinite Perſon, and Sin being an 
Injury and Affront to Him, as being a Viola- 
tion of His Law, an infinite Puniſhment muſt 
enn 
Turs Anſwer Dr. Hammond in his Pratti- 
cal Caterhiſm, lib. 5. ſeck. 4. accounts a Nice- 
ty, and Unſatisfactory, as alſo that other com- 
mon Anſwer, That if we ſhould live infi- 
nitely, we. would ſin infinitely; and there- 
fore gives us another, which in his Diſcourſe 
of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, 
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2. That the: Choice being 
tale of the rwo which — beſt" like, eternal 
Death: ſet beforè us on the one hund, 10 make 
eternal Life the. more' infinitely neu fonable for ut 
to-chooſe on the- othes hand, and the eternal 
Hell (zwhenſoever: ius fall. into #) being per. 
tly our own Act, neither forced on us by any 


abſolute Decree" of 60 D, nor irreſiſtible Nm- 


tation of the Devil om our own Fleſh ; but as 
truly our Wiſh and Choice, and mad Purchaſe; 
nay, much more truly and properly, than eter⸗ 
nal Heaven ic, '( when our Obedience is firſt 
wrought by God's Grace, and yet after that ſo 
abundantly rewarded by the Donor) it is cer- 
tain, if there be any thing irrational, it is in 
us unkind and perverſe Creature: ( iſp obſtinate 
to chooſe hat Go p ſo paſſionately warns us to 
tale heed of; ſo 0 to die, when Go 
ſwears He wills not our Death) and not in Him, 
who' hath done all that is imaginable 10 be 
done to reaſonable Creatures (here in their 
Way or Conrfe) to the Reſening 07 Saving of 
us, 

Bur to this may be — If the Thing 
itſelf: be unjuſt, how can our Chooſing of it 
make it juſt oY Now, that it is unjuſt, ap- 
pears, in that there is no Proportion between 
the Offence and the Penalty, that is, between 
4 ſhort and tranſient Ad, and an eternal 
Puniſhment,” © 

To which 1 dier, That GoD deals 


wich us as with intelligent Creatures, 43 
that 


referred to ut to 
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that have Liberty of Will; and ſo are to be 
led by Motives to chooſe that which is good, 
and: refuſe that which is evil: And there- 
fore, though there ſhould: be no Proportion 
between them, (as in the firſt Anſwer we 
have ſhewn there is) yet the Annexing ſuch 
a guniſhment to the Violation of His Laws 
may. be juſt, becauſe a leſſer would not be a 
Far AS Motive to determine our Choice, 
and ſecure Obedience to them. As we ſee 
Lawgivets, in the Sanction of their Laws, are 
not ſo ſolicitous to make the Penalty come 
menſurate to the Offence in Point of Dura- 
tion, as that it be ſufficient to enforce Obe- 
dience to the Law; not thinking it unjuſt to 
annex a Puniſhment much longer than the 
Offence, if a leſſet will not ſerve to ſecure 
Obedience. So ſeveral other Crimes beſides 
Murder are puniſhed with Death, which is a 
Kind of eternal Puniſhment, there being no 
Return to Life again: And thoſe Laws only 
are unjuſt upon account of diſproportionate 
Puniſhments, where leſſer would ſerve the 
Tar 2 33 boiler od pom wide 07 5 
No w, that leſſer than eternal Puniſhments 
would not ſuffice to enforce Obedience to 
Gop's Commandments, is clear in Expe- 
rience : And Origen himſelf, the firſt Broacher 
of the Opinion of the Determination of the 
Damneds Puniſhments, could not but con- 
feſs, in that he ſaith, It is to be held as a 
great Secret, and carefully concealed ce 
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the Knowledge of the Common Prople, Who, 
if you take off this Bridle, would be apt to 
ruſh into Sin, as a Horſe ruſheth into the 


Battle. Indeed Eternity is the very Sting of 
Hell, Bate, him but that, and the Sinner 
will not think it, very terrible or inſupporta- 
ble. But the Thought of an eternal Hell 
intervening, (and it will often intrude it- 


ſelf), ſtrikes a cold Damp to his very Heart, 


in, the midſt of all his Jollities, and will 


much qualify. and allay all his; Pleaſures and 


Enjoyments. Rid him of this/Fear, and he 


will be apt to deſpiſe Hell and all his Tor 


ments, be they never ſo grievous or laſting. 


He will be ready thereupon thus to argue 
with hiniſelf: What need I take ſo much 
Pains to ſtrive againſt Sin? What need I 
ſwim againſt the Stream, ſtem the Tide of 
my Paſſions, my natural Appetites and In- 


clinations, and reſiſt the Importunities of 


Company? What need 1 keep ſuch a con- 
ſtant Watch and Ward againſt my ſpiritual 


Enemies the Devil, the World, and the Fleſh ? 
If I fall into Hell at laſt; that's no eternal 


State, it laſteth but for à time, and will 
come to an End. I'll venture it, 1 hope I 


ſhall make a Shift to rub through as well as 


others. 1 


Tus, therefore, I think is the moſt ſolid 


and ſatisfactory Anſwer to. that. grand Ob- 


jection againſt the Juſtice, of Go in pu- 
nilhing a ſhort and temporary Offence with 
| . eternal 
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eternal paifls and Suffetings, ' becauſe leſſer 
axe not ſufficient to enforce Obedience to His 


Las. 19 71 901i 


© Tr any Man be diffitisfied with the prece- 
dent Anſwers, all that I have to add farther, 
is; that before this Sentence adjudging to 
eternal Deatlibe protioiitited againſt him, and 
executed upon Him, there ſhall be ſuch a Re- 
velation made,” as ſhall convince and ſatis 
him bf the Rf thtcouſneſs thereof. And this 
the Apoſtle ſcems to beg Ron. ii. 5. 
When he calls the Great Day o f Doorn, tlic 
Day of the Revelation of the”righteous Judg - 
ment of Gop. Then ſhill ber made appear 
what now to out dim-ſighted. Reaſon is not 
penetrable; how the Jaffe of Go can 
conſiſt with the” eterna Damnation of the 
Wicked. 

As for: Mai Wen as it Were fatally de- 
termined to Evil by the Strength of Tempta- 
tion, and the Violence of unruly and bead- 
ſtrong, Paſſions and Appetites; 1 anfwer, 
That there are Motives 0 Conſiderations 
Tufficient to enable a Man ro refiſt and repel}, 

to conquer and overcome the moſt allurin 

and faſcinating Temptations, the moſt urg- 
ing and importunate Appetites or Aﬀe- 
ctions; ſuch are, certain Shame and Diſgrace, 


and Diſhonour; preſent Deith, ſtrong ear 
and Dread of approaching Death, r (ab 
and intolerable Pains or -Calamities. 155 
the 
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fer che Divine Threatnings are öf the greateſt 
Jis and moſt formidable Evils and Miſeries that 

| humane Nature is capable of ſuffering; and 
-e. therefore were they but firmly: believed and 
et, apprehended, they would be of Force ſuffi- 
to cient to ſtir up in us ſuch ſtrong Paſſions of 
nd Fear and Terror, as would eaſily chaſe away 


e- all Temptations, and embitter all the Baits 


fy of ſenſual Dicalures id? to | 
HA 3. THERE remains yet a third Objection 
3. againſt an eternal Hell, and that is, that it is 
ſte inconſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs. For 
g- the Unbeliever willlſay, It's contrary to all the 

Notions and Idea: have of Go b, to conceive 
t Him to be 8 furious 4 Being. 
in How can it ſtandewithi Infinite Goodneſs, to 
he make a Creature that he fore-knew would be 
1 eternally miſerable? We Men account it a 
e: Piece of Goodiiefs to pardon Offences ; And 
. all Puniſhments are intended either for the 
Reformation and Amendment of the Offen- 
der, or, if he be unreclaimable, to prevęnt the 
ns Miſchief which he might otherwiſe do, or 


1, bor an Example to others to deterr them from 
ig the like Enormities; but I: da Mor {ce for 


what ſuch End any Man can he eternally, tor- 
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5. mented. So that of ſuch Inflictions one may 
e rationally demand, Ct banof What Good 
ny comes of them ⁊ How then can thẽy came 
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To which I anſwer: Firſt, That Go v is 
juſt as well as good. You will ſay, What is 
Juſtice? It is an equal Weighing of Actions, 
and Rendi ing to every one his Right or Due: 
A Setting ſtreight again what was perverted 
by the Sins and Extravagancies of Men. 
Now tliat the Breaking of Order and Equa- 
lity in tie World, this Ufurping and Encroach- 
ing upon others Rights, is à great Evil, and 
ought to bè rectified, ſome may take an Ar- 
gument from the ſtrong Inclination and De- 
fire to revenge Injuries, that is implanted in 
the Nature of Man, and of all Creatures. 
vou ll ſay, all Deſire of Revenge is abſolute- 
ly ſinful and unlawful. I anſwer, I am no 
Patron of Revenge. I know, che very Hea- 
then, by the Liglit of Nature, condemned it. 


e Tnfirmi oft anini exigiiqus voluptaf, 
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Revenge is the Pleaſure of a poor and weak 
Spirit. Vet, let us hear what they have to 


ſay. 1. It is hard to affirm, that any innate 


Appetite or Deſire is in itſelf ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely, and in all Circumſtances whatſo- 
ever, unlawful; for this ſeems to reflect upon 
the Author of Nature. ft 
No which may be anſwered, that a well 
circumſtantiated Deſire of Revenge may not 
be in itſelf unlawful, yet for the evil Con- 
ſequents of it, it may be, and is prohibited 
by a poſitive Law. 2. Divine Perſons have 

| _ prayed 
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prayed to Gop to avenge them, as David and 
the Prophets. And S. Paul himſelf, 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. prays Go p to reward Alexander the 
Copperſmith according to his Works. To 
which may be anſwered, that thoſe Expreſ- 
lions are rather Predictions of what ſhould 
befall their Enemies, than Deſires that they 
might. Again, whereas it is ſaid, Rev. vi. 
9, lo. That the Souls of them, under the Altar, 
that were ſlain for the Word of Gov, and the 
Teſtimony which they held, cried with a loud 
Voice, ſaying, How long, O LoxD, Holy and 
True, doſt Thou not judge and avenge our 
Blood on them that dwell on the Earth? Dr. 
Hammond faith, It ſignifies no more, than 
that their Blood cries to GoD for Vengeance, 
as AbePs is ſaid to do. 3. The Nature of 


2 l ſeems to imply the Lawfulneſs 
of 


ome Deſire of Revenge. For what is 
Forgiveneſs, but a Parting with, and a Re- 
nouncing the Right I have to be Avenged e 
and, therefore, before I Forgive, I do retain 
at leaſt ſome Will to be Revenged. And, 
| am not obliged by our Saviour, to For- 
give abſolutely, but upon Condition of Re- 
pentance. Luke xvii. 3, 4. If thy Brother 
fin againſt thee, rebuke bim; and if he re- 
pent, forgive him, &c. And in the Lord's 
Prayer, one Petition is, Forgive us our Treſ- 
paſſes, as we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt 
l. But Gop forgives us not without Repen- 
tance. To which may be anſwered, That 
"9 nl before 
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before his Repentance, I may retain a Will of 
having an Offender puniſhed by the Magi. 
ſtrate, or by Go p, for his own Good and 
Reformation, but with no reſpect of aveng- 
ing what is paſt. And if his Repentance 
revents his Puniſhment, then I am to for- 
give him, that is, ceaſe to deſire his Puniſh- 
ment. But all allow Vengeance to be jul 
in Gop, whoſe Actions are not to be ſcan- 
ned by our Meaſures. He hath not permit- 
ted Vengeance to us, but hath reſerved it 
5 Himſelf. Vengeance is Mine, (ſaith the 
ORD) and I will repay. 

2. IF it be juſt with Gop to propoſe to us 
fuch a Choice as Heaven, upon Condition of 
our Obedience to His Law, or Hell in caſe 
of Diſobedience, as, we ſee, ſome wiſe Men 
make no Scruple to grant ; then it cannot be 
Injuſtice in Him to inflict the Puniſhments of 
Hell upon them that make it their Choice. 
Nay, I cannot fee how it can conſiſt with 
His Veracity not to do it: Why then ſhould 
any Argument from His Goodneſs move. us 
to diſtruſt His Veracity ? as I have before 
intimated. It may alſo be anſwered to the 
Demand, Cui bono? That theſe, eternal Pu- 
niſhments were threatned for a very great 


Good, viz. to ſecure Obedience to the Di- 


vine Laws, and to reſtrain Men from fins 
ning. _ 
Ix may be objected againſt the Goodnels 
of Gov, and His Philanthropy, or Love to 
: | RS — _ 
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Mankind, How can it conſiſt therewith, to 
permitt Sin to enter into the World 2 Why 
did He not prevent it, and make it impol- 
ſible it ſhould enter, ſince He hath Wiſdom 
enough, and Power enough, to prevent it ? 
that I may uſe Dr. Whichcot's Words, [Ser- 
mont, Vol. It. Serm. V.] 

To which'I anſwer; Why might not Gop 
make a Creature, endued with a Faculty of 
Underſtanding, to diſcern that which is Good, 
and Freedom of Will to make Choice of it, 
and under no Neceſſity of Sinning? If He 
may, and hath made {ſuch an one, it doth 
neceſſarily follow, unleſs He fruſtrates His 
own Workmanſhip, that He muſt ſuffer it 
to act according to its own Will. Indeed, 
without this Freedom of Choice, tliere can 
be no ſuch thing as Vertue or Vice. For, 
how can that be à vertuous Action to which 
the Agent is as neceſſarily determined, as a 
Stone to fall downward ? 

Bur farther to vindicate the Honour of 
dur Maker, (ſaith the forementioned Dr, 
Mhpicbeot) and to put all out of Doubt, all 
thoſe things conſidered which are the Pro- 
vifion of Gop, Man is more ſufficient to His 
Effect, and the Purpoſes of His Creation, 
than any other Creature whatſoever, For as 
that to which a Man is called and required, 
is of a higher Nature than that of any other 


Creature below him; fo alſo are his Prin- 


ciples higher and nobler ; and there 1s-over 
| | Gg2 and 
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and above theſe, the Aſſiſtance of Grace, 
which is ſupernatural, and more than is due 
to him. This is ſuch an Aſſiſtance as is able 
to raiſe a Man to that which is ſupernatural, 
and to fit him for the State of Glory. You 
ſee, inferiour Nature is ſufficient to its End, 
and hath not failed, and we are confident 
that it will not fail. Now, why a Man that 
is inveſted with nobler Principles ſhould not 
act at a higher rate, according to thoſe Prin- 
ciples and Endowments, is a thing not to be 
anſwered. But to return from whence 1 
have digreſſed. 

I A Mas unwilling as any Man to limit the 
Mercies of Go, becauſe I have as much 
need of them as any Man : Yet I muſt re- 
ferr it to Him, whether He will be more 
favourable than He hath threatned, or no; 
whether He will remitt ſomething of the Se- 
verity of His Comminations. I am alſo wil- 
ling to reſtrain and confine the Senſe of theſe 
Words, aig, and ajuvec aiwwuy, as far as 
the Context will permitt. But let our Opi- 
nions and Hopes of the Mercies of Go b, and 
temporary Hell, be what they will ; a tempo- 
rary Hell, I ſay, or rather a Purgatory, in- 
ſtead of Hell : (For the Word Hell, accor- 
ding to the uſual Acception of it, includes 
Eternity) | 

I SHALL add farther, That fince GoD 
hath threatned eternal Puniſhments, and it 
is no Injuſtice in Him to inflict them gen 
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the Breakers of His Laws; and, ſince we 
can ſcarce reconcile it with His Veracity not 
to do ſo, it is our wiſeſt and ſafeſt Couiſe to 
believe them. For, though He ſhould not 


intend to execute the Severity of them up- 


on us, as we may groundleſly imagine; yet 
it is clear, that He would have them be be- 
lieved by us, elſe they cannot have that End 
and Effect He deſigned them to: And, there- 
fore, it muſt be Unbelief and Preſumption 
in us to deny or diſtruſt them, tho' upon 
Suppoſition, that they are irreconcilable with 
His Goodneſs ; with which, yet, perhaps, 
they may accord well enough, tho' we can- 
not at preſent diſcern it. All Divine Reve- 
lations are to be believed and accepted by us, 
as well Threatnings as Promiſes ; and, if 
we may diſtruſt the Veracity of Gop in Them, 
I know not but we may as well do it in 
Theſe: If we deny the Eternity of the Tor- 
ments of Hell, I do not ſee but that we may, 
upon as good grounds, with Origen, deny 
the Eternity of the Joys of Heaven. 

Lz r not then the Preſumption of a tem- 
porary Hell encourage thee to go on in Sin: 
For, — if thou ſhouldſt find thyſelf mi- 
ſtaken? If the Event fruſtrate thy Hopes, 
and fall out contrary to thy Expectation, as 
it is moſt likely it will, What a ſad Caſe 
wilt thou be in then? How will the Unex- 
pectedneſs thereof double thy Miſery ? Im- 
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proviſa gravis ferimmnt. How wilt thou be 
ſtricken, as it were, with a Thunderbolt, 


when the Almighty Judge ſhall fulminate 


againſt thee a dreadful indeed, but by thee 
formerly undreaded, Sentence, adjudging 
thee to endleſs Puniſhments 2 How wilt 
thou damn thine own Credulity, who by a 
groundleſs Belief of a temporary Hell, haſt 
precipitated thyſelf into an eternal, which 
8 thou mightſt poſſibly have avoid- 
VII, but ſuppoſe there be ſome Sha- 
dow of Hope of the Determination of the 
Puniſhments of the Damned; it is by all 
acknowledged to be a great Piece of Folly, 
to leave Matters of the higheſt Moment, and 
which moſt nearly concern us, at Uncer- 
tainties ; and a Point of Wiſdom, to ſecure 
the Main Chance, and to be provided againſt 
the worſt that can come. An eternal Hea- 
ven, or State of complete Happineſs, is the 
Main Chance, and is not to come into any 
Competition, or ſo much as to be put in- 
to the Balance againſt a few ſhort, tranſient 
{ordid, loathed, and, for the moſt part, up- 
on their own account, repented Pleaſures : 
To ſecure to ourſelves an Intereſt in ſuch 
a State, is our greateſt Wiſdom, And as 
for being provided againſt the worſt that 
may or can come; What can be worſe than 
an eternal Hell? Which there is, I do not 
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ſay a Poſſibility, but the greateſt Probability 
imaginable, that it will be our Portion, if 


we perſiſt in Impenitency, and die in our 


Sins. But ſuppoſe the beſt ſhould happen 
that we can hope or conceive, that Hell 
ſhould laſt only ele aidvac aigvuy, for Ages 
of Ages, and at laſt determine: Do we 
think this a ſmall Matter ? If we do, it is 
for Want of Conſideration and Experience 
of Acute Pains. Should any of us be under 
the Senſe and Suffering of a raging Paro- 
xyſm of the Stone, or Gout, or Colick, 
I doubt not but rather than endure it for 
Ten thouſand Tears, he would willingly 
part with all his Expectation of a Bleſſed 
Eſtate after that Term were expired, yea, 
and his Being to boot. But, what are any 
of theſe Pains to the Torments and Perpeſ- 
ſions of Hell? or, the Duration of Ten 
thouſand Years to thoſe Ages of Ages? If 
thou makeſt light of all this, and nothing 
can reſtrain thee from Sin, but the Eternity 
of Puniſhment, thou art bound to thank 
Gop, who hath uſed this only effectual 
Means, threatning an eternal Hell. And it 
ill becomes thee to complain of His Ri- 
gour and Severity, who wouldſt have made 
fo. pernicioùs an Uſe of His Lenity and 
Goodneſs. But thou who haſt entertained 
ſuch, an Opinion, and abuſed it, to cncour 
rage thyſelf to go on in thy Sins, thay 
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